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EDITORIAL 

On April 24 and 25, 1942, there was held at New York. University 
the Institute on Educational Reconstruction, under the auspices of 
the School of Education and the United States Committee on Edu- 
cational Reconstruction, perhaps the most significant conference of 
the year and one tltat probably will influence education vitally. 

Tltc original purpose was to have a small intimate conference of 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty invited persons representing a cross 
section of American life in so far as was possible. As a matter of fact, 
by the time the conference did occur, one hundred and twenty-five 
persons had signified their desire to attend and participate in the 
conference. Most of these had invitations that resulted from specific 
requests for permission to attend. Our difficulty was to keep the 
number down to a limit where actual discussion could take place. 

The conference was composed of representatives of a dozen of 
the Allied Nations and from every interest in American life — cap- 
ital, labor, university presidents, professors, and laymen mtcrcstccl 
in educational reconstruction. The conference continued for two 
days witli no set speeches but with vigorous discussion and final 
complete agrccmeni on the program. 

We have attempted in the report of committees which is pub- 
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lisKcd ill this issue to give the essential cmpliasis of this conference 
rather than to report what actually trxik place. It is neceuary to 
indicate that the most imjKiriant emphases were the ncnl of an 
International bureau of education, patterned after the laUir hiirrau 
of the League of Nations, anil llic discussion of the program of edu- 
cation during the late adolescent period from sixteen to twenty-live 
years of age. While one can never present m suniniancs wli.ii tiHik 
place at a meeting of this kind, the various committees piesniiing 
these summaries have done an excellent job and I am sure oiir snh- 
scribers will read this issue with deepest interest. 

E. Cjforoe Payn'e 



THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL OF EQUALITY OF 
EDUCATION AND EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

ALONZO F, MYLRS 

There has long been recognized in the United States the necessity 
for much greater equalization of opportunity for education than 
now exists. Much has been accomplished along this line by indi- 
vidual Slates, Much also has been accomplished by publicly and 
privately supported institutions of higher learning through the pro- 
vision of scholarships, loan funds, and plans for self-help. It is 
increasingly being recognized, however, that this task can be ac- 
complished satisfactorily only through the large-scale participation 
by the Federal Government in the financing of programs Coi the 
ccpialization of educational opportunity. 

Only dimly do we now begin to realize that this problem of 
equality of opportunity is larger than a United States problem. It is 
a world problem. Just as we realize that an enlightened citizenry is 
essential to the prcsci vation of ricmocnicy in the Uniteti States, and 
tlmtour tlciJKKracy is not safe so long as we do not make universal 
provision foi equality of educational opportunity, so now arc we 
foiced by the impact of world events to recognize that tins pi inciplc 
must be extended to all peoples as the first and most fundamental 
condition for the establishment of a world society m which men 
may be free and live at pc.icc with their neighbors. 

Following the final victory of democracy over Axis dcspoti.sm, 
there must be an intensive applicMtion of democratic ideals and prac- 
tices lliioughoui die woi hi. Isquahty of opporlumly for education is 
the liisl, foieinosl, and most fundamtiual application of dcmoeiatic 
ideals to the life of the whole younger generation It will be csseiihal 
for die people, aiul e.spccially the youth, of the world to know lliai 
unequal treainiciu of yoiiih in educational oppominities has gone 
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forever. Under democracy every talcni must find iti proper place lo 
develop and grow to its highest form. 

The realization of this ideal of equality of opjwrtunily will pro. 
vide the democratic nations and the coming democratic worhl unity 
with an abundance of superior talcni of brain and hand, of character 
and leadership. Such an abundance of talent will lx- urgently ncalcd 
to meet die great task of reconstruction facing our world after final 
victory. By this rule of equality of opportunity, democr.icy offers to 
mankind something no despotism ever can achieve. By doing more 
than despotism ever dares to do, democracy sends its roots deep into 
the hearts of the people. 

TJie principle of equality of educational opportunity excludes any 
discrimination based on sex, race, social status, confession, or [wliti- 
cal opinion. No class or minority shall enjoy any special privileges or 
suffer under any disadvantages in this matter of opjKiriurniy for 
education. Every mother, every father shall know that their chil- 
dren by thelrown effort will make a newstart in life, and will reach, 
inside a friendly and cooperative society, exactly the goal (hat their 
talents and efforts bring within their reach. Only if every yrnmg 
generation makes in this sense society new again, can democracy 
live and avoid senility and sterility. Only by this application of 
equality of opportunity can the natural aristocracy of t.i!cms replace 
what JeffersOn called the “Tinsel Aristocracy" based on privileges 
only. 

As soon as these fundamental rights arc established, the applica- 
tion of these principles calls for great wisdom and true cducatimi.'il 
statesmanship. It means that the first years in school shall see all 
children united in one unified public-school system. Here, .n Ic.ist, 
one society without privileges shall emerge. The children shall be 
one, as their natural instinct is inclined toward oneness and ctpi.ility. 
But as soon as the differentiations of talents and gift.s develop anil 
appear, the school system, loo, shall be c!iffcren(iatc<l, Traincil minds 
and hands are needed in many forms and fields, and talents ii,uu- 
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rally inward many«lif«itnn».,'nn!pratikaltygiftal,iKc y<mng 
genius in wii^ncc w in ^kiH.or in mmfern languages shall fiivl early 
his own waynf ’vcIf-exprcvsKMi and jKff«iit*ji,c(jual in quality and 
im|Jorlaiicc t*i the way ot the clavsKal education. 

To keep a highly gificd talent down to the average* or to mark the 
paccof dcsrliqimctii by the weakest runner would be unwise as 
10 keep achievement in sports down to the standard of tnetliocrity. 
Some develop later, only after life experience, to the full growtli of 
ihclr personalities. New chances, new starts, shall be offered by an 
extensive system of adult education. 

One of the principal reasons for inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity is the differentiation of Hnandal resources of school districts. 
As there arc rich and poor families, so are ilicrc rich and j>oor dis- 
tricts, jjrovinces, and countries. Inequality of the resources of the 
disiricissiands in the w.iy of true equality of educational opportu- 
nity in the s.imc sense as inequality of the f.nmily resources, lioih 
situations call, liicrcforc, for democratic action, Poor Slates and dis- 
tricts need financial support from the whole of a nation, soon from 
the whole <»f die dciwKratic world, to the end that a decent educa- 
tional opportunity may l>e gu.iraniccd to alt. But the independent 
cliaractcr of education as an outgrowth of local and district self- 
administration shall not be changed. 

World War II markc«l the cud of isohuiotiism in America and in 
the world. War and m<Klcrn instruments of warfare have demon- 
strated, even to the most ardent isolationist, that neither America 
nor any other part of the world can live at peace and in isolation 
from the rest of the world. Our future peace .and prosperity arc i>ow 
inextricably interwoven with the peace and prosperity of tlic world. 
In a codperalivc wuild, education cannot remain isolationist ami 
nationalistic. Dr. M. Tliomas Tchou (Chinese) cxprcsscil in a reso- 
lution picsciucd to the Insliliuc on Iklucational Reconstruction 
what our future counsc siiould be in relation to this mailer; 

Wheieits prejudices li.i.sed on ignoninte ,tiul provincialism icg.irdmg 
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race, rcligton, and culture arc a ariirce uf deadly liindrancc tn the rcali- 
nation of a peaceful dcinocrattc and juM wurM order; 

Whereas education in schools is often circumsctilsrd liy ii iiiiuialinic 
considerations, and patriotism is often misuiidrrst*n»tl as luiircfl of nil 
nations except one’s own; 

Belt Resolved that the Institute recommends to, ill rdiirjlioiul aniliori- 
tics of all nations to train youth for world ciiivenship ,u well .u national 
citizenship, and to provide not only ctjuahiy of cdiicatnui and rspiiliiy 
of opportunity, but al«> to provide such contents of csIiuaIiihi .is arc 
based on equal considcMtion and ircaimeiii of the ilt(frrciii r.nes. rcli- 
gions, and cultures, to tlic end that a sine and oiiis(riii.nsc [Mirmtism 
may be created as a basis (or a dcinocr.itic world «‘rdcr. 

Ill attempting to give serious conskicraiion to ihisimjiorunt mat- 
ter of provkliiig at least some measure of ojualiiy of r>p|Hirvumiy for 
the youth of the world, we in America arc facet! with a clMllcnpc, 
the like of which we have rarely faced. Iiiicllcctii.illy, I believe that 
most thoughtful persons readily rccogni/c the necessity for lon- 
structivc action along thislinc. Practically, and real isiU, illy, we must 
recognize that our thinking and our actum to d.iie h.ive Wen ex- 
ceedingly provincial in such matters. Specifically, the Aincrisan 
people have not as yet been willing to come to gri[is with this prob- 
lem of equalization of educational opiKiriunity for the yoiilh of our 
own nation, mudi less for the youth of the worhi. Wliat tioes the 
record show ? In many of our local communities the cduc.ition pro 
vided for the children on the wrong .sitic of tlie r.iilro.ul tr.icks is not 
ofa quality comparable with that providcil in die sdk-stiKkmg dis- 
tricts. Eight hundred thousand children of clcnicniary-school age in 
the United States are not enrolled in any scIukiI. There is slim kiiig 
evidence there of lack of equality of educational opjmrtmmy 

No one would argue that the educational provisions for Negroes 
in the South arc comparable to those provitlcd for die svlnie iliil 
dren. Some, but not so many as formerly, still argne that the w.iy to 
spoil a Negro is to educate him.' Decisions of luir United St.iies 
Supreme Court, rendered during the past two or three yi.irs, .ire 
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breaking down, these barriers of race discrimination in the matter 
of equality of educational opportunity. But we still have a long way 
to go. Negroes are not the only ones discriminated against. In tlie 
Southwest there arc equally flagrant violations against Mexicans. 
In some communities the average class size for “white" children is 
thirty-five, while for Mexican children it is seventy or seventy-five. 

Only a few of our States have made any appreciable contribution 
toward equalizing educational opportunity within their borders. 
Yet the most superficial consideration of the problem provides 
abundant evidence that to place sole or principal reliance upon the 
financial ability of local districts to support education must inevi- 
tably mean that a large share of American youth will be denied the 
opportunity for a decent education. For example in one State 
(Pennsylvania), for which I have figures at Jiand, the poorest dis- 
trict had back of each pupil {213.00 in assessed valuation; the richest 
Itad $39,444.00. In the former a five-mill property tax yielded $20.00 
per teacher; in the latter, $3,625,00. It should be stated that Penn- 
sylvania makes some State-wide provision for equalization of edu- 
cational oppoitunity, In the example just cited, however, the poorer 
district received only fifty per cent more State subsidy than did the 
wealthy district. 

Several Stales have worked out plans for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. Under the direction of Professor Paul R. More 
of Columbia University a plan was developed that attempted to 
distribute State aid on tlve basis of two fundamental principles. The 
first of these IS the principle of need, expressed largely in terms of 
tlic number of children to be educated. The second is the principle 
of ability, or the wealth available in the district for the support of 
education A plan for equalization of educational opportunity based 
on these piinciplcs would work somcwliat as follows: The State 
education depailmenl would make a thorough suiily of costs to 
determine what would be considered a salisfatloiy minimum edu- 
cational progiam. Let us assume that this miiiiimim is set .it an 
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expenditure q£ Sioo.oo per ycjr i>cr pupil in avcr-ige daily auend- 
ance. Any district that coultl meet that stamlard wiihnul exceeding 
the uniform minimum lax rale woulil receive mi sulmidy frum ihc 
State. A poor district which could raise ItKally only $,|o.oo per pupil 
would be reimbursed by the Stale to ihc extern of V«.oo j>cr [iiipil. 

We arc only now reaching ihc point in the United .Stales at which 
the public conscience in this malltr of ctjualii'.ing oji}wtrii1niiies for 
youth Is receptive to the idea of cc(u.ilixing cducaiion.il op[)orlU' 
nidcs within the rcsjieciivc Stales. Aliliough there has long been 
agitation for a program of Federal ct^ualizaiton of educ,iiit)nal 
opportunity, and although many bills have been itiiriKluccd in 
Congress looking toward sucli an end, no tomprchenMVc naiinn- 
wide action has taken place in the United States for the ei|uali/..ilion 
of educational opportunity for the nation's youth, llicrc can Iw little 
doubt as to the need for such action. Many of the States tin not |K)s> 
scss sulTicicnt wealth and income to enable them to provide a dcfciit 
education for their youth. The wealthy Si.ilf< t.miioi afford to l« 
complacent about this problem. Underprivileged yniiili do not re- 
main in the underprivileged arcat.llity migrate to the grc.il indus- 
trial and commercial centers and there create social problems tli.il 
arc Car more costly than would be the cost of a progr.un of I‘*eilcr.il 
equalization of educational op|K)Uuniiy for the nation's smith. C>rii- 
erally speaking, our poorer Stales exert nuith grc.iier ellori, and 
spend a much larger portion of their income on edueaiimi ih.in do 
the wealthier States, fn spite of this effort, the amount av.nl.ihle for 
education in the poorer States is unconscionably low. 'I'he fulhiwiiig 
table tells the story. The dai.i arc from Statufics of Suic Si/iool 
Systems, United States OJlicc of Kducaiion. 
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Current Expense per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 


(Not wcIudMOg interest ) 


State 

7929^/930 

^9 3 3^ ^934 

^ 9 J 7 -i 93 « 

Alobama 

$37 28 

$30.09 

S 34'27 

Arizona 

109.12 

77.11 

94.16 

Arkansas 

33 ^ 5 ^ 

2260 

31 62 

California 

133*30 

10983 

131-43 

Colorado 

11076 

78.30 

8741 

Connecticut 

102 58 

82.12 

10447 

Delaware 

95.12 

9285 

104.64 

District of Columbia 

13239 

107.30 

12305 

Florida 

50,61 

40-73 

5991 

Georgia 

31 89 

28.34 

3771 

Idaho 

86 86 

5709 

75,00 

Illinois 

102 56 

78a8 

103-77 

Indiana 

91 66 

60 20 

7701 

Iowa 

96 10 

65.44 

81,15 

Kansas 

92 81 

60-19 

72 84 

Kentucky 

46.23 

33 37 

44 49 

Louisiana 

48.19 

36.12 

54.09 

Maine 

6989 

5209 

60,36 

Maryland 

80 15 

68.64 

78 93 

Massachusetts 

109,57 

95 G9 

109 Hi 

Michigan 

11476 

6768 

8931 

Minnesota 

10 1 29 

75-15 

91.92 

Mississippi 

3<>«3 

23.55 

28.19 

Missou/j 

7028 

60 27 

70 68 

Montana 

i «973 

79 24 

104.12 

Nebraska 

9308 

57.48 

70 67 

Nevada 

13618 

117 90 

133 89 

New nainpslurc 

92.77 

7967 

92 13 

New Jersey 

124.90 

10253 

>^5 53 

New Mexico 

7721 

60 19 

71 3“ 

New York 

13755 

124 T3 

147 <55 

North Carolina 

4285 

24 18 

.39 59 

North Dakota 

99 55 

6732 

74 85 

Ohio 

95 69 

7251 

86 23 

Oklahnina 

6548 

4^70 

<>3 ^5 

Orcgfin 

103 31 

68 90 

87 88 

Pc niisylvanin 

8781 

7504 

92 82 

Rhode Islaiul 

95 7-1 

1/) 97 

9 « .19 

^Vnicli C^inilifia 

3998 

27 f4 

1652 

^ 5 oulh D.ikoia 

95 3 ^' 

6i 19 

90 99 

7 cnncsscc 

i^2 66 

34 

41 61 

'Pexas 

5 < 1'>7 

4663 

65.12 
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State 

^t9JV 

i -/'Ji 4 


Uuh 




Vermont 

H 



Virginia 



V 

Washington 

4*^; 


lr,s,Vl^ 

West VirginU 


4*" ">11 


Wiscomin 

17 



Wyoming 









As in the several States, the chief oltjctttftn lu 4 Fcilcrjl ctjuaUxa. 
tion measure has been fear of ccntra1t/,aiion of i tuniul of cclucanon. 
Except for an emergency grant to the Stales tUinng the depression, 
and for an emergency appropiiatnm in u^t. ami again in to 
provide sclioal facilities in ctimmunilics Multlenly ovcr% towdal as a 
result of the defense program, no Federal rnonry lia% been appro- 
priated directly to support general education. 'llKse emergency 
grants and the subsidies for vocational edticaiiMii. fidlnwmg the 
Smith-Hughes and subsequent Icgidaiive measures represriu the 
only Federal appropriations for direct Itcnefii in ilic piiblu stlu«ils 
since the land grants in the early days of the Rr|iublii'. 

In 1936 the National I‘aluc.i(ion A.ssociaiioii spnnsnrcd .1 lull 
known as the Harrlson-Flclchcr Bill, designed to cquali/r distribu- 
tion of Federal money to the Stales for cducaiion. AIiIh aigli this lull 
failed of enactment, it did develop cr)nsulerable|uibli< senninent for 
such a measure. Developments since have [irovided new and 
powerful arguments in favor of a I'cilcral [irogram for the tqii.ili- 
zation of educational opportunity. xScnatnr kllicrt 'llioinas of Ut.ih, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on luliuation and I.-ibor, on 
April 7, 1941, introduced for himself and Senator Pal I lari isoii of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Senate Finantc Croniimiicc, a lull, 
**to strengthen the national defense and promote the general 
welfare through the approprialuni of fumle Ui .iKsiM the stale', .nid 
territories in meeting financial emergencies in ecliKatitin" and "m 
reducing inequalities of erlucatinnal npporiuiuiies." 'I'lie purposes 
of this bill and the arguments in support of it arc well siatct.! in the 
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following quotation from an article by Willard E. Givens in the 
Journal of the National Education Association for May 194x1 

There are at this thne five distinct and measurable needs for financial 
assistance to the states for public schools: 

X The equalization of elementary' and secondary-school opportuni- 
ties among the states and within the states. 

a, The financial support of schools for Negroes in states inainLaining 
separate schools for Negroes, made legally imperative by recent court 
decisions, interpreting the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States as a fleeting equal rights to educational opportunities. 

3. School facilities for children recently removed to the areas of de- 
fense activities and industries. 

The children of migratory workers, particularly workers engaged 
in seasonal occupations, largely agiicultural. 

5. The children of federal employees residing on federal reservations 
and properties. 

There has been a long-standing need for fedeial funds to provide more 
nearly equal educational opportunities both among and within the states. 
The difTcrcnccs in educational opportunity are indicated by the fact that 
in one of our slates the average annual cxpeuchtiuc jier pupil is $134, 
while in another state a child who is an equally good Aincrican and who 
deserves a fair start in life is having only $24 per year sj)ent on his edu- 
cation. Teachers^ salaries range fiom an average of $500 in one of our 
poorer states to an average of $2500 in one of oar richer states. Some 
states have at least three tunes as many of their children in high scluKil 
as do other states. These diflei cnees in cducaUonal opportunity corre- 
spond ap])ioxiinatcly to the difTcrcnccs in the financial ability of the 
icspcctive states to pay for public schools, Actually, the gicaiesi cffoit to 
suppoit 5chr«>l5 hs made by the poorest states The states witli tlic least 
per capita income arc also the states that have about twice as many chil- 
dren ill proportion in adults as the richest states. 

Recent eoiut decisions have intcrprciul the Fouiieciuh Amendmeru 
to llie ('oiisiiuition of the United Slates as requiring better educational 
oppoitunities [01 Negroes "1 he paying of lower salaries to Negro U-aclicrs 
llian lo wlulc leatbeis on du* giound of laee 01 eoloi has bLcn laid m 
violiiluni of llie I'omiccnlli Ain<n<lnK’n* the C^onstituiion '^1 he siaies 
having huge Ntgro populations lack funds to eoiicel the picseiu suua- 
tioii without lediieiiig then couip.iralively nieagei piogram of jHi!)iK 
ediieation for white pupils in these stales It will cost at least S'5 u,uo[),(H)o 
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annually lo Ivcgin tins prt^tani »4 •’nt^ wnbiti J few 

llw annual amnuni wjtl «x<wl 4irpiv»i'<njJi»«, sshuh t» irv^re ilwri sa p« 
cent ol the prcicm ciw. of clcmenuty timl tn ihae 

states. 

The federal funds arc to Iw ajn>{*nn»nc»l to the fr»j'ccn\r states on iht 
basis of their nc«l for cduc-tHimJl funds Nred js to Ik driffriiinc«l oo 
the basis of such factors as finatitial ahdiiy, the noriYlM-r *4 thildfcn, and 
the need for additional public schitr»| fatiliors fiing smh Ijunts, a boaid 
of apporiionmcni .ijipunicd by the Ibcsolrni sviU dncnniitr ilir amount 
of funds logo to each state. 

In February 1942, 81313 .Substiiutc was irnrthUitcd in tltc Senate 
as a substitute measure lor SM13, dcscnlK’tl aKrve, Si 3 Substitute 
calls for an appropriation of $3004K)fVJOo a year, these furtds to be 
spent for general aid for public elementary' ainl w<inilary Klimls 
through the fourteenth year. The money would l>e allocated to ilic 
States on the basis of the total number of cUtldrcn five to seventeen 
years of age and the personal net income in cacli State, tluiv provid- 
ing for allotments to the States in projHirtion to ilicir needs ami 
ability. The funds would be cx|>cndcd llirougli |nj)>lic .igcncics 
under public control. 

The equalization features of 81313 Substitute are the same as in 
the former 81313. Each State would develop its own plan for equal- 
izing educational opportunity within its Ixtrtlcrs. Ute hill iirovidcs 
that minority groups, in States where separate mIukiIs are inaiu- 
taincd,will receive their full share of the funds in projxiriion to ilicir 
numbers and without any reduction m the pr<i{H>riiiin of fundv 
which they have been receiving from State anil l«>c.i) wiiirtc.. Oilier 
items which were included in the former Sr 31 3 arc provnlctl for m 
separate bills. 

The arguments for equalization of financial su|i|xm of nlm .ilnm 
areas follows: 

1. Oiir present financial machinery was established for sm i.i! .uul 
economic conditions that have been materially changed. 

2. There has been a tendency for wealth to Ik coiucnir.ui d in a 
few large centers at the expense of large areas of the country. 
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3. Many communities cannot support a minimum program of 
education without outside assistance, 

4. Education is more than a local program and it seems logical for 
the State to assume the major portion of the support. 

It seems probable that some form of equalization of educational 
opportunity will be effected in the United States within the next 
year. If tins docs not happen there will be widespread breakdown 
of educational services in many local communities and States. What 
form Federal equalization will take remains to be determined. Cer- 
tainly it must be' accomplished with a minimum of Federal control: 
merely enough to guarantee that die Federal money is being spent 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated. Certainly teachers 
must be paid much higher salaries tlian they are now being paid in 
the poorest communities. A minimum of twelve hundred dollars 
for an eight-month school term is absolutely necessary if we are to 
be able to maintain educational services at a decent level. I do not 
believe that the American people will be willing to see our public- 
school system wrecked in this war, as it was wrecked in World 
War I. 

Certainly there must he a guarantee on the part of the Federal 
Government that, at the end of this war, service men and men and 
women in war industries will be provided an opportunity to resume 
their cthication .md to receive retraining for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing their transfer from war work to the work dcmandcrl in a peace- 
time economy. That would be much cheaper than a revolution. 

How do we extend this concept of equalization of opportunity to 
take into account the demands of a world situation ? Time is sliort, 
and we must extend our horizons quickly. It will not be enough to 
equalize opportunities foi our Araciican youth Our future peace 
and prosperity dc[)eiul upon our vision and upon our willingness 
and deleimination to exleiul this principle 10 the youth of tliewoild, 
We c.umot impose it iijion the woihl But wc l.ui establish ihe 
niacinnciy for promoting the ideal of etjuality of oppoitunily 
throughout the workl Thi.s is more llian the dictators have ever 
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dared to praniiK'. We- rnmJ Roi rwly f» bm m c johm make'u 

a reality. 

To implcmcni lltb pfomiM* a»d U» j*rovj<lr Jbf iniJiinrry fonu 
fulfillmcni, the InMiiwic »»n 1 laoro- 

mended to die United tlut ili'-re' W »'>^?aWnl»fd an Inict- 

naiional liducaliott OtTuc. wMh a framruork jod an <.rj*4to/jtK)fl 
not unlike il\.aof tUc Intcnuivnul It «ould Itc tke 

immcduuc rcinKin'tluliiy of ili« lnjrsoMtr<<}i,il l-dmaijofl 

Office 10 plan for jwivlwar cdiuatjoii tlirfwijjioMii (t»r world and to 
plan for ciiild c.ire and tfic rd»al«ilji,nnfrt id t tnWirriii nt all mniitria 
The International lulniaiioii Offue dinnhl ilr\rl»»]» and pxoniwrtt 
the ideal of cqu.ihiy of rdiHaUfmal rrpjw^rnmuy thrrnij’hnui the 
world. To this end U shtniUI tnndnvl stmlies and diould smmKl 
with national govcrntvicms, 'lltr remits «d its relics aiul of itr 
planning should (>c made known to (hr j»fojt|»'s »»f Axis ami Axis- 
dominated coumrict Ixrfore the end of homihijr-i. When the war 
ends, the lntcrn.iiional luhiiMiion Oflke 'lionh! he retdv to I'egm 
functioning iinmedMtely in .ill totininrs t>nr MTij««r»ani rninmin 
of the International l'alnc.itinn Offiie shmihi Iw the MtprrviMim .ind 
sponsorship of tcxilxwiks ami trther mMriuiional m.tiejnU titai 
would have worKl-wide valivlity and th.u covild It irvonmtrnded 
for use in schooUof all countries. 

If we can pcrsu,idc our Chivernmcni .md the Uniird Kitioii'. to 
establish this pro[wM:<l Iii(criiaiion.il I'‘t)ui..iiion Olhte misv. wliilc 
the warison, we Will have i.ikcn a first long step tow.ud hro.ulcmiig 
our own horixons sufficiently lo Iw aide to see ih.ti die fmur<- pi'.Kt. 
and prosperity of the world dcjH'nd to .in .isioni'.liing degm niwin 
the cqualixaticm of cipporiumiy for the youili of .til ihr world, ic- 
gartlless of their color, their religion, their ceoiuunn vtatti'.. oi tluir 
political beliefs. 

/lf<Ml^ 0 ^ .Urrr/ It |)r<.rr,iMir.>Fr.lii,4li-.,i J|..| ilMiii.ii.t. I Il.r ,1, , , mi . ) 1| <iw 

caiimi «( New Yurjc tlnio-rMlv Up i, M-m. iluitiiun >.f tlir r ...u ■ .i l .| i! r I'.i, . f 
ncHKKUcy 'I liMiiKil I <1(1. jli.in (.f (lie Njiu.na I .Ituii, .« \.v.. „i, „ 



PLANNING SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW' 

JOHN GUY FOWLKES 

Editor’s Note: The topic discussed at the session was: “How Can a 
Society of Free Men Provide Opportunity for Education and Work 
for Youth (Ages Sixteen to Twenty-five) After the War?” While 
the report prepared does not give the discussion and conclusion of 
the Institute, it is a thought-provoking presentation of one aspect of 
it, namely “Educational Planning,” and is, tlierefore, pertinent to 
this issue. 

It should be noted here, however, that the Institute agreed that a 
planned and adequate program of work and study should be pro- 
vided for all youth during adolescence and that the critical period of 
education in the postwar world is from sixteen to twenty-five in the 
life of youth. While schools now provide a book education for ten 
per cent of adolescents of this age period, the problem is to provide 
a program of study and activity adapted to the needs and poten- 
tialities of all youth. Democracy cannot survive under a system of 
education that provides opportunity for only ten per cent of youth 
that, by virtue of ciicumstances, have the money and time to attend 
college and the abstract type of intelligence that can profit from a 
program made up exclusively of book study. 

THE CASE FOR PLANNING 

Thcie arc two radically dilfercnt views with respect to social and 
economic development. One of them, characterized by the tcim 
“laissez fane” oi “pictly much do as you please,” liolds that the most 
desirable and the greatest amount of development occurs when 
there is no ihicclion other th.in that which is inherent in tlie aciiv- 
ilies themselves It supports a “let-alone” policy; that is, die least 
amount of tlireclion the bciier and the grealei will he the piogiess, 

‘ Athfiiirl friun iimjim pnpjmJ }>y iJji. .uji)H>r jn Hu f tm 

] tliK iiMtiial PI iiHUm; oi ilif Piiuf H Si ( )nk(. oi I tint, ktion 
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The extreme projMmcnm of ihn view oef n Acg'tr ihaJ any concerted 
effort to direct it likely to rcnili wJy in harm. 

The other view holdt that mumUv druraWr ilrvjrlffjimcni flow not 
simply occur but that behind it there nkintrlhgent durciuMt tmvjud 
a purpose or purposes. This view is proMn);5 imr easmji'ly accepuWt, 

It appears to Ik the only tenable vic%v a^ {vfpul 4 iK»n imreasrs andas 
social instiiuiiont become more complex. The bane ithihwphy 
leads to con.sidcrcd attempts to fcgiilate hiiriun .sc nviiy and to direct 
it toward desircti goals. Involved m the seiKHtd \»e%v f*f ^otial prog- 
ress is the idea of planning, which is northing rwne than clurting 
courses toward goals that have Irccn agreed u|x»n, 

Why phn? Nothing seerns more certain now 1I1.191 the fact that 
"the go^ old days are gone." 'Fhe impact of cumoinic changes, 
technological development, movements of populaiton, and govern- 
mental control arc stimulatitig a tyjK of thinking iliai is luile short 
of revolutionary. iTic fears prodneed by the drprecsinn of die 
thirties have by no means diwpfKjrcd, aiihongh they may have 
terapomrily subsided, Tlterc « grave danger ib.st when the end of 
the war b in sight there will Iw a wave <tf liyvtcrw indutc<l liy fear 
of an impending economic crash. This fact is clearly rctfigni/c<l by 
many farsccing persons, and some of them arc projMismg pbiiis am! 
policies to avert such a disaster, Pl.ins arc Iscing l.iid, vune nf them 
ofHcial, to cope with the situation. 

Certainly social planning mii.st l>e comprehensive if it is to Iw 
effective. All types of useful srxkil instiiuiions miivt h.ivr |*l.ucs in it. 
Education as a basic social cnicqirisc muu h.ivc imjxiri.ini considrr- 
aclon,and it behooves those who arc interested in ctlvK,nion.il vcrvitc 
to busy tliemselvcs with plans and |vilicics for the future, h'dmators 
and laymen who .ire concerned with adcsjuaic [irovivion for ednea- 
tionof all the people have to recognize ih.ii new clays deni. mil Iw'ih 
an expansion of the good practices and {Kilicicv that h.ive In-en de- 
veloped and the devising of new ways to meet new situatious, 

Planning facilitates social progress in scvcr.il w.iys. First, through 
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it there can be common agreement concerning what is to be done; 
every one can understand what is proposed and can accept or reject 
It. This is in accordance with democratic traditions and practices. 
Second, individuals and groups can cooperate more easily if plans 
have been made than if no course has been laid out. Third, effort 
and funds can be saved by following a well-laid-out scheme, and the 
results are likely to be much more satisfactory tlian if sole reliance is 
placed upon trial and error in attaining the desired purposes. Only 
by systematic and carefully executed planning can educational 
needs be met adequately and economically. 

What is involved in planning? Educational planning is by no 
means an altogether new thing. The educational survey, which uses 
a large number of scientific procedures, has been widely employed 
in evaluating educational practices and policies and in planning 
improved educational services and facilities. In a recent report* of 
the National Resources Planning Board the pattern of social and 
economic planning, in so far as it can be said to have a pattern, is 
summed up as follows: 

1. The determination of goals 

2. The inventory of conditions 

3. The discovery of needs as the inventory is compared with the goals 

4. The projection of alternative solutions 

5. Policy making, or the choice of the most feasible alternatives 

6. The absorption and execution of the plan by the community, State, 
or nation 

The United States of America is committed to a democratic way 
of living. We are, therefore, committed to a cultural program that 
prepares people for living in a democracy. A national culture diat 
will produce a citizenship qualified to lead democratic life demands 
complete cooperation among both individuals and groups.Thc crea- 
tion and maintenance of a social environment that will produce the 
types of citizens demanded by our democracy require: 

* National Resources Planning Board, Annual Rcjwrt, 1943, page 135 
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I. A. uaivcrtal undmun-iing oi wImi u^r'U fiu/cmia 

our democracy arc; What ate dwt ni-rdu ar *4 }■'<• Jitr 
a. A iccogmuwt tHr »»“<? '<-)-n n'-^ru^iy 

vide ihe cxjicriencct that t,i»r r-f'd 1 1* -s’* « ?>« t«rr iS^, 1.^ nm > 

3. An cxaminaliott ti «»iir cxioiit)^ unmnni * j'li, ar .4 m (hf hj^bl 

of the cutlural olijccdnct r>r jjtMft j!m 1 Uaiif' j'""!; Mjt id whsth 

cxaminatioti thmild tome 4 n rl 1} r >■*(<■. o. win.}) pio 

cniculiurjl OjJfHflUunHKii arr aflnjiJjJi' 4)t<l v.ii,t)^/(tik}|, ^ 

«n%atis(atUrty : I l«*w well arc we okcioi^ « m tnK-A ' 

<|. A concerted clftni by all to rr>*-tir.5i!, » ubur^l u^rjv jm, jutJ 

to csiablidi the lypet and kind* 1.I inunMtwri* ^nd '•civur* !li,«i ait 
needed : Whai to do? 

Executing consisU of the r«lirc<nif«i aikI irnj»f«»vcrii'-tt( of the cul- 
tural agencies and services vve now luve jnd ihr riddiiion of itrcci- 
sary new ones. Only to the degree iImi ciin^vunt and toninnunn 
effort is extended tow.ird the im(irovcinciH ni tnu r'wiMig cultural 
program can a satisfactory paitern of life Iv m liievol 
Who should plan? Planning a cuUuf.il program nni'.l Kr tefoj;- 
nized and assumed .is a rcsjKjnsibilily of rai h and rv a v (^rrcun lw»th 
youngancl old, both individually .iiul collctiively. IiC4>lrtv meduta- 
tion, health, library services, rccrcjiion, an, .uid all oilin arras of 
cultural clevelopmcnt must ixtint ilic way lo jtlaniintg Mji|mMnniiics 
for social welfare and growth, 'riu- ciii/cns of line uainirv iiuni 
join hands with the leaders in iliis csvcnnal activity Ii is liir duty td 
the leaders lo propose, to explain, and to iniriprct wli.ii srmi to 
them to be imperative Improvements in the mhural |iiograni It is 
the function of die citizens to consider, review, refuse t^r adopt, .md 
put into effect the propos,ils of the cultural leaiirrs 
Specific provision for participation in planning by .idults vlmidii 
be made. Councils, planning connnissioni, rommiiirrs, ami con- 
ferences on planning arc some of the groups by mean* itf wliuh 
planning may be c/Tected. 

Opportunity to participate m cuUur.il platmiitg sbould .ilso Ik* 
given to the youth of our country. Youili sbould h.ivr tlic j iglii to 
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Jiclp clccjde their own fate and to acquire the habit of iooking ahead 
and cooperating in the establishment o£ a cultural program that will 
save them as oldsters from the social deficiencies that now exist, 
Youth councils should be established in local communities and 
counties throughout the country. Such councils might be well pat- 
terned after the youth councils of England and should include both 
youth and adults. The organization of youth councils might well be 
centered around the office of the city or county superintendent of 
schools and should include representatives from all public and pri- 
vate agencies alike that are concerned with planning a sound social 
progiam. Youth should be listened to as well as listen, Since plan- 
ning for the cultural program of a democracy involves participation 
of all citizens, the methods and procedures employed must lend 
themselves to full use by laymen as well as professional workers. 

Hofi/ to plan? Tliere is great need for the development of im- 
proved methods and procedures of cultural planning. Such methods 
and procedures must fiunish ways and means for examining our 
existing ciiltiiial institutions in terms of our cultural idealism. In 
examining our existing cultural progiam some of the basic ques- 
tions which should be raised arc: 

I Arc the existing insiiuitions rendering the sci vices that arc nectlcd? 

2. Aic the services rendered by existing agencies as good as they should 
he? 

3 Arc the cxisuiig institutions soundly organized and arc they operat- 
ing efficiently^ 

Can present institutions be changed so tiuit existing inadequacies in 
our present cultural piogiam be met? 

5 Arc new and difierent ctiltuial institudons needed, and if so what 
arc they ? 

fi What changes arc needed in cMSdiig legislative and statutory [pro- 
visions that contiol can culiiiral piogiaiii? 

7. To wliat degree aic the nauonat, iptate, and local governmcius 
u) financially icspnnsihle for tlic cultural piograni? 
h) meeting then financial rcsponsifidity in terms of their financial 
ability? 
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8. How can the national and Slate governments increase ihcir financial 
support of ihc cultural program without weakening the strength of State 
and local governments, which is so essential in a democracy? 

The further discussion indicates some major issues and needs in 
relation to an adequate program of public education. 

ViWt KIND OF SCHOOLS? 

A recent report of the National Resources Planning Board states 
that the goals of education arc as follows: "'ro provide for every 
child and youth education and training of die kinds best adapted to 
his abilities and in tlie amount calculated to develop his maximum 
usefulness to himself, his community, and society.'” 

A gewd operating charter for public education is: 

I. The best possible cducatioii.il opportunity in light of financial re- 
sources that arc or can he made available 
a. Opcrntiiig elTicicncy in the management of public cdiicntton so that 
maximum value per dollar spent is rcalircd 
A system of public education tliat is to meet these goals and ob- 
serve this charter must: 

1. Offer a full program of education adapted to the c.i[>.iciiics and in- 
terests of all the individuals whom the schools should serve, 

2. Provide carefully selected teachers, supervisors, admmisiralors, ami 
specialists such as nurses, physicians, dentists, psychnitrisis, librarians, etc., 
who arc competent, well prepared, anti inicrcstetl m the dcvclopmciii of 
community life. 

3. Have safe and sanitary school buildings adapted to the educational 
experiences and services to be offered, adequate grounds, and suitable 
equipment and instructional materials. 

4. Be built upon an effective State and local organization coordinated 
with other Slate and local educational and social .agencies, which makes 
possible the offering of needed educational services cfTn.iciuly. A good 
advisory service from the Federal Government should he .iviiil.iblc 

5. Be supported adequately and jointly by the local, Slate, and Federal 
governments. 

• lbid», p, 129. 
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The character of educational service. All education should be 
usable. Usability in terms of need should be the basis for examining 
and evaluating the educational program. Education should teach 
people how to be, to do, and to live, Full opportunity should be 
available for the acquisition of knowledge and certain necessary 
skills and for the development of useful appreciations, altitudes, anti 
ideals. The three R’s no longer constitute a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive education for the needs of modern life. The arts as well as tlic 
R’s must be a part of tlie educational experience of eacii individual. 
Hands and hearts, as well as minds, should have a place in the de- 
velopment and training program. Music, drawing, physical educa- 
tion, student councils, debating and speaking experience arc just as 
truly significant as are reading, writing, and aridimetic. 

Since certain human needs are common to all people, a given 
minimum education should be taken by every one. Beyond this de- 
sired common minimum education, there should be wUlc and 
varied differentiation. The development of hobbies in terms of 
tastes and abilities is of high importance to individual living. Ob- 
viously, hobbies will vary greatly. Latin may be a hobby for some 
people, while pliotogiaphy, stamp collecting, and golf may lie the 
hobbies of others. Although the development of liobbics tan often 
probably best take place upon the basis of unorganized individual 
effort, at the same time specific and definite provisions should be 
made in the formal educational program for the dcvelopmcm of 
many aided interests. 

Education should teach people how to do — tliat is, how to work; 
the way in which a person is able to earn his living. Encouraging 
preparation for a given job implies that opportunity will he av.ul- 
ablc to use sucli preparation. Possibility of getting a job, as ivcll .is 
interest and ability, must be considered in choosing a field foi spe- 
cialized training. 

There is now ami during the postwar petiod thcic unll be urgent 
need for much more oppoituiiity for education that jireparcs one 
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specifically for earning a living. Siwiciali/^d cilucation should be 
made much more widely available on a natirmal, regional, Slate, oi 
local basis. 

An individual may use a school rx|>cncncc for widely difTcrem 
purposes. Also, a single school experience may meet ihc markedly 
varying needs of many imhviduals, Tims one may learn to read and 
speak Spanisli for the purpose of iiiHlcrsMiuling .iiul ap[)reciating 
die music, liisiory, and life of die Spanisli and I,aiin American 
people, while another may acquire ibc alubiy vo read and speak 
Spanisli in order that he may lc.ich the language or act as an 
interpreter. 

A well-organized educational jirogr-iin recognizes the various 
possible objectives of school experience. The basic point of view 
around which a school must be organized is that die scIkhiI cxisis 
only for die discovery and development of human abilities and 
qualities; in other words, that the school exists in order that the in- 
dividual may learn cfTicicnily. 

What a good school should have. Fullluiiuan development is the 
essence of a school's objective. Therefore, the essential oJfci mgs m a 
good school program must be wide and varied. The list of luini- 
mum essentials of a good educational program is much longer than 
is now found in the majority of our schools. At least the following 
pupil services and experiences should be .ivailaVik; educ.ational and 
vocationalguidancc; necessary formally organized teaching; library 
services; extracurricular activities; work experience; junior place- 
ment services; transportation; cafeteria; health services, iiicUiding 
nutrition, medical, dental, nursing, and psychiatric, and camp. 

The only one of the list of minimum essentials for a good school 
that is now universally provided is that of formally organized teach- 
ing. Furtliermore, the nature of much of our organized ic.'iching at 
present within institutions of higher learning, ns well as the lowei 
scliools, leaves much to be desired. It was recently oliscrvcd that ihe 
“lecture textbook memorizing type of learning" occurs no pl.icc in 
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life save in the school. Teachers at all levels would do well to become 
familiar with and utilize tlic ways in which people learn outside <jf 
school. Teaching at its best is the stimulation and direction of learn- 
ing. A good teacher is a companion and adviser to the learner. 

Much improvement is needed in die atmosphere and nature of 
formal teaching. Metliods of teaching must be improved. Democ- 
racy must obtain in teacher-pupil relationsliips as well as in the 
teacher-administrative and teacher-supervisory relationships in a 
school. 

An effective system of public education must have a well-organ- 
ized guidance program. Only to the degree that the experiences and 
services people have are appropriate to their needs and abilities can 
such educational opportunity be beneficial. All other essential re- 
quirements for a good school program as well as formalized teach- 
ing and guidance need much attention and study. The cduc.it ional 
program is particularly deficient with respect to health service, li- 
brary service, work experience, camp experience, and placement 
service. 

Because of its value in developing character, work is essential for 
all people at all ages, regardless of their economic status. A good 
work program should include provision for some work without pay 
as well as some work witli pay. There arc many opportunities for 
work in the schools. A cooperative analysis of the possibility of work 
by teachers and pupils and the formulation of a school work pro- 
gram would be highly valuable. 

As people grow older and acquire semivocational and vocational 
skills, the amount of work without pay sliould decrc.ise .me] the 
amount of work with pay should increase. As people mature, the 
work program should include placement and follow-up service.';, 
since becoming qualified to render special work service iin plies the 
opportunity to woik. Placement service for a(liilt.s is not a function 
of die school, but schools may well provide a jumoi pl.iccmcm 
service. 
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Camping experience ii ncctlcd as a regular pan i!>c educational 
program iluoughout the country. Such camping experience shouU 
be rccognbwKl not as a thing apart nor as a MiUumiie for *ithcr educa- 
tional opportunity. Some of the benefit* of camp life arc pliyacal 
hardening, work experience, and rkli oppwtuniiy for nature study. 
These physical cxt>cricnccs arc )U« ai cascniial in full human devel- 
opment as arc the three R's and die arts. 

Providitig for variotu age group$. It is generally reengnixed that 
the first six yc,ir$ of an individual's life arc prolwhly the mml im. 
portantin die establishment nf certain aitiiudri and traits of char* 
aetcr. Despite this fact the educational opportunity avadabic for the 
early age group is tragically inadequate. Pfacinally no cducaiiond 
opportunity save a few private nursery schciolf is nmv provided for 
tlic two- and three-year-olds. Approximately eighty live jicr cent of 
the children of kindergarten age ( four and five) .arc not enrolled in 
kindergartens. Furthermore, die very terms - -namely, "prcscluxtl" 
and “nursery school”— -tJiat have been used in referring to the alu- 
cation of the two* to fivc-ycar.old chihlien seem to imply that their 
education is not an integral part of the regular school program. 
“Early school group” seems to l>c a much Iwriicr term f«ir referring 
to the two- to five-year-olds than "nursery" or ’’preschtxd." 

The situation with respect to adequate cduia(ioii.il op(H)rlunny 
for adults is even worse. Our system of public education in the p.ist 
was founded upon the motto, "You can't tc.ich an ohi dog new 
tricks." As recently as twenty-five years ago it was generally as- 
sumed that learning after seventeen or eighteen years of age was 
difficult and relatively inefficient. Scientific investigations of human 
learning have proved that study and Icarningcan lie highly effective 
and profitable up through at least the first sixty years of life. Conse- 
quently, it is dear that educational opportunities should Iw tillered 
for adults as well as for children. 

The educational program of our country must be enriched and 
extended both downward and upward. The best ways of providing 
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for special age groups, particularly the sixteen-to-twenty-five-ycar 
age group and adults, demand serious consideration. It seems prob- 
able that, after tlie completion of a desirable minimum level of for- 
mal schooling, continuous education of various types either in 
connection v/ith or independent of educational institutions should 
receive serious consideration; for example, there is a great need for 
education for parenthood not only prior to but during the period of 
parenthood. 

Special condition groups. There are a number of special condition 
groups which are greatly in need of educational opportunity and 
services specially adapted to their peculiar needs. Among tlic most 
important of these are the physically handicapped, the mentally 
deficient, the mentally gifted, minority racial groups, minority 
national groups, and the socially maladjusted. 

Society must exert special effort in meeting the needs of those who 
are suffering from a serious physical or mental deficiency. Provid- 
ing educational opportunity for diosc groups should be an item of 
special financial support by the State. Despite this fact, more than 
half of our States at present fail to provide any funds for the educa- 
tion of the mentally deficient and physically handicapped children, 
Approximately only a third of the States provide supervisory service 
for education in this field. The effect of this deficiency in our educa- 
tional program is very well stated in tlic report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education, “The unhappiness in childhood and the 
loss of efficiency in adult life that result from failure to meet the edu- 
cational needs of handicapped children cannot be calculated.” 

With respect to the development of an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the nature of our democratic way of living, especially in 
connection with the operation of our government, there are two 
minority groups that need special general education — namely, mi- 
nority racial groups and minority national groups. Tlie so-callcii 
progtam of Americanization should be rcvisctl and recognized as 
an important part of the regular ctlucational ofTciing, made the 
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responsibiliiy of ihc «hool. Jiul ihin pm in lUr iMmh f-f piofcuion- 
aily trained icachers. 

Tlic cdiicarional opjwiriunnY fur ^»d ?rf,nnKMl nf dir wicially 
maladjusted, whcllicr ulciuific'd lc^.ilK «r nai, nrrd a p,r<-al deal 
of attention. Psychiatric services shrmld .js.Ml.dd*' f«ir ihis p^mup. 
Thcalucation and trcaimcnl *»f the m.d,5<5p«sie<i is ,i matter 

of corrcciinn anti rcli.ihiliutii>n nw sally as ssrj} js v<xau»m.illy. The 
educational prtij»ram f<ir nt4ladn«»tc«l j*cn|t5r sjtMiihl l^r nnr nf help- 
ing them to cstiiblish or rcf'i.ihlidi ihrmsrKrs |«*ih s^kmIIv .mil 
vocationally, llicdcvclopnicmof .'ihihiirs 4iid simij^ihi. rather than 
the adininistmiion of punishment* imiMlw'ihrlu^ssftn dcscloping 
a sound educational program for ilic v*t. wily maUdpiMrd. 

Equal rural and urban oppnrntnm. A tlnld who livr* jn rural 
territory in our country tines not have ,is g<«hl a tli.)n<.e of grinrig 
the education that he netth as diKs a child who lives in an tnhan 
commimity. On all counts crluc.iiinn.il np[wifiuituy in rural .»rc.i< 
falls short in comparison vvJih cttuc.iiinn.il op)M>rnni5iy in sirh.in 
territories. Tlicrc c.in Ik no ilmilu of the m.i<lrt|niir nliualional 
opportunity available for most of our (hiUtrcn who l»\r in the 
country. 

The inequality of educational opjwmuniiv as Isrivvccn rur.il and 
urban situations prevails at Iroih the elementary' .iml the saoiid- 
ary-school levels. Much of the rural lerritttry is not incUnlrd m 
high-school districts. Moreover, many cliihlrm residing w'lrhnt Ingh- 
school districts do not have access to high scIkhiI lKC,ause *if ilisMiicc 
or other geographic barriers. Tlic t)ualiric.tiions ret|uire<I for tc.u li- 
ing in rural scliotrls, especially the elementary schools, arc dec ulrdly 
lower than requirements imjwscd by urban schools. 

One of the most important aspects of .my school fur .inv age 
group is the opportunity to associate wlili people of < oinj>,ir.iblr .igc 
and both similar and varied interests ,ainl cxperkittes. hchu .it ion is 
obtained through experiences, and it is greatly cotubtioned bv du 
social situation in which it lakes pKice. Soci.al devriopniciii re siiliiiig 
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in ilcsirablc balance and bearing among individuals can be gained 
in no other way tlian through group association, TJiousands of our 
rural schools, both elementary and secondary, enroll too few chil- 
dren to provide essential group association. 

There is little evidence that the curriculum of the rural elemen- 
tal y scluKils has been sufficiently changed from the days of the past 
to meet the general educational needs of present-day life. Theic 
similarly has been insufficient revision of the rural high-school cur- 
riculum. To be sure, excellent work is being done in agiiculture 
and home economics in many of our rural areas, but such oppor- 
tunities are by no means universally available. Not only should 
rural clublrcn learn alxiut the vocational opportunities available in 
urban areas, but attention should be given also to the opportunities 
for work available in rural territory. On the basis of cost alone, the 
small cniollmcnt in many rural schools proliibits plant facilities for 
many opporluniiics enjoyed by urban schools. 

Nearly half of all chiltiron enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools in our country live in rural areas. So long as the lack of edu- 
cational opportunity of rural territory prevails, we cannot hope to 
have a national ciiizcnship which has reached a desirable minimum 
level of stKial, economic, aiu! political thought. The improvement 
of educational opportunity for children living in rural areas must 
he the personal concern of all people regardless of their place of resi- 
dence, and of all governments including local, State, and national. 

It seems clear that the educational program of tomorrow must 
meet human needs to a much higher ilegrcc than is the ease at pres- 
ent. Tliosc responsible for the educational program arc obligated as 
ncvci befoic to point the way toward the establishment of oppor- 
tunities that will meet the needs of all llic people of all abihlics, 

/u/j/i PI pififr'Mir of ftUty ituH) ,u ilir llni\crsn> tjf Wi’nirivin iiitl S|Hiiil 

flic ( MnplPinMKllrr, Ihlili it ,StUr<i OIIili fif 1 illlLaifiHI 
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Wc arc determined that wc thall defeat Hitler and that we diall 
win the war against all that he stands fw the deaiiuctise nkat of 
totalitarianism, But we must jircpare ourselves rcaliMKall)’ to face 
the fact that the defeat of Hitler, and l»s minor Mtcllites, is not 
enough, This would be only ridding the world of a wt sif ideas anil 
actions. As important as this is, it is not mriMriKiivr; it is hollow 
and vacuous unless at the same time pwitive and torutructivc Ideas 
and actions arc being built to replace ihovc dcsireiycd, 

All thoughtful people foresee the poicniiahluns that can fnllow 
the end of fighting on live various fronts of tins w,ir. Young jvcuplc 
of Germany and Japan, especially, have been indoctrinated to Irc- 
licvc that their human leaders, Hiller and Hirohno. arc divine. We 
hear firsthand rcport5 of the aiiiiudcs of young Nazis imw in Al- 
lied prisoner-of-war camps. Tlicsc young j»coplc live with a single 
passion to return to the Nazi ligiu and aid their "< iosl" m his world 
conquest. More tlmn this, we read of convcrs.iiKini, lic.ird by .inii- 
Nazis in British prisoner camps, at die time the tlumght the 
taking of England would Ivc easy giimc. llicir lust for v ii inry -md 
their plans for treatment of conquered people made vc.Koncd lis- 
teners ill. The young people who have l>ccn infrcictl wii h ihr virus 
of Naziism and its kindred ideologies will suffer a grave dunk 
when their “divine” rulers arc ultimately dcfcaictl. More lU.ni thiv, 
the peoples of the occupied countries, who have Ikco shocked aiul 
sickened daily by the sadistic behavior of their conquerors, will 
"Waste little time in liquidating boilv their N.azi tipprcssors and their 
native Quislings, It is horrible to contemplate what the eniiihinrd 
disillusionment of the Nazis ami the unleashed indignation of op- 
pressed populations may mean in revolution and rctali.nory deunn 
tion. This is one reason why those who have liccii Icis vutiini/ed. 
who have time and distance on their side, must share the vpccml 
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obltgation of bliiUliiig the constructive plans and ideas which even 
those who lust for vengeance will cotnc to seek as true sanity and 
peace. This means sjKcial responsibility for those in the Western 
Hemisphere and, in particular, in the United Stales where we are 
still relatively untouched and unperverted by tlic rigors of actual 
warfare and the horrors of occupation. 

In the early days of his defense activities Fiorcllo La Guardia 
sjxikc with deep feeling of his grave fear that we did not have 
enough [Ktoplc t/iifil(inf>. He said that he wished there could be 
groups of j>co|)lc assignctl the task of thinking through the urgent 
plans and ideas that will l)c needed as events unfold. He reflected 
then an attitude on the part of American leaders that this time we 
arc going to take our part in the development of world security. 
WouUl dial we couhl uiitlo our tragic withdrawal after the last war 
or, .shall sve .say, after the Armistice of 1918, since that war never 
really cndcil. We arc now pom nig men, women, and money into 
the fight. We are growing more and more determined as a people 
that we shall jiniir men, women, and money into the curative period 
of peacemaking. And, as this tlcicrminaiiori grows, more and more 
of our Icatlcrs rccognirc that peace of the kind the sickened workl 
nectls is not nor to lie dcchircd 0/1 a given day. Ic will be a succession 
of pcaccs—or steps toward world security— -that will follow cessa- 
tion of hostilities on various fronts That America is recognizing 
that the jK.u’cniaking ns well as wiiniiiig the war will be a struggle 
of years’ dur.ition is indicated by the number of groups and agencies 
conccriictl with (Kistsvar planning listed in Galloway’s report for 
tlic Twcntieih Geiilnry Fund. The tone of graduation addresses by 
prominent Ic.idcrs, ami of .sermons of important chiucbmcii, also 
indicates a determination ilns lime we intcml to be a moral as well 
as a military asset to the worhl. 

The iliildrcn ami youth of a people arc all the future it lias. Were 
it not for the cinidien being Ixirii everyday in the mulst of world 
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travail, many would yield *hc figlu. Ilui ihr drrjm of Vnnlding for 
our children a degree of wcuruy, j«ca< r. and frerdom v^ c li.nr never 
realized ourscHcs is a grtrai, tomjTrHingdiram. U dit vamc 

vision that aciivatciJ ihc ^mall hand who w rc'»!<-d ihr («n»ir«il of our 
own destiny from our nderv m the Ajucri* an R<-vnlu«if«M. U is that 
dream and burning ho(»r of a wine and jrrjsrful l-usd for iis rhil- 
dren dial keeps Russia fighting iK-rtcr iluo n feinns s hr»w and with 
many times the cfficienry mduaird li> ns and Mipphcs. 

The children arc the luijicof ihr new world U(i*toi ihrir linhli and 
strength, upon their lolcrantc ami undrtMatidmg, upui ihcir in- 
sight and education shnll have to Isc hiuh 4 great rirsv svnrhl. '/V/ey 
must have priority in this ptmjiceius of ideas ami at lions the plan- 
ners are to Imild. 

Before we come to sjKcific Hems of a plan for thddrm let us try 
to visualize realistically what is hapiH-ning to < hildrm in die uorhl, 
what kinds of rccansuucticiu jobs we shall fate For our t.ok would 
be a simple one if all ncw-lK)riib.dicsiou|i| Iw iraiisjtiuird to Uittj'ia 
and handled by wise and well adpisied adiilis. 'Iliis is iixi ihr ease. 
The tiniest of citildren arc already markcsl jiy malmuntion. U'> 
maiming Injuries, by a more deeply maiming terror ami cinotional 
upset, and by vicious propagaiuha in those nations that me the he 
to pervert the mind from cliildhcKHl on. If one but reads William 
While's Jourficy for Margaret the rcahV.aiicin of deep cnioiional 
traumas comes so sharply that it hurts, (aiinitlcr the task of reion- 
structlng the emotional life of this tot White denribcs: 

There is, for instance, the link three ye.ir old gid on ilir opo nrs Ihnir 
who would scream if she saw me. Two ssieks ago ,1 IhiiuIi sintil her 
home and killed her mother by her side. Miii she ds^stri rnii< nilirr ihis, 
she only remembers the air raUI waitlcu who Ufictl tlir u Ut .mi umlrr 
which slic was lightly pinned, and wlueli kept her bom srm.ns mpiiy 
And because her first glimpse w.is of this iii.iit. she li.is .ill inrn hnl.nl 111 
her mind with the terrible noise .tiul trash wlinh iiwtk hei mniliri .iw ly 
In time and svith skillful iKindliiig diis will go. they lutpr. Inn iiuvv I lir.ir 
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her playiHR happily on the upstaiis floor, where the windows are so high 
she cannot even see men passing in the street/ 

This chilli is in a country that is doing all it can to keep its chil- 
dren ineiiially and physically healthy — England. How many mil- 
lions of little children have surtcred this same tragic shock, and 
worse? How many of these are now receiving the gentle, under- 
standing aid that Anna I'letid is giving this bomb-shocked baby? 
Only a handful! Then read Phyllis Iloltomc's London Piide for a 
sensitive and intimate story of the distortions of child life under 
blitz. Here are children learning shrewdness, growing into dclin- 
cjticncy, because there were slums and poverty bcfoic the war, and 
there is ilcstriictivencss on an unparalleled scale as part of the war. 
Here are the problems not only of escaping sheer physical anniliila- 
tion, hut also of maintaining some kind of family integrity and 
emotional security throughout. Seven-year-old Ben, wise far beyond 
his years, knows with the deep intuition of children who have lived 
in the streets that hisninc-year-old neighbor, Jus partner in looting, 
his beloved jilaym.uc, must have a new family when her own is 
homhcil to hits- - must lie taken in hy his, buidened as it is. 

Jf we c.in bear iljc sight, when we look at the chililren of tlie 
worhl we .sec the most distoited pictuic that the Devil himself in 
his hlatkesl imagination could have conjured up. Children of 
Greece, Poland, China, and many other nations, starving. Tliosc 
who ilo not die will hear the maiks of rachitic bodies, poor digestive 
tracts, weakened oigans, and the mental and emotional attitudes 
that go wiih physical we.ikncss. They are the parents of the next 
generation. What children will they produce? And how will they 
feel .ibout [irodiicing children ? Ami what hl.ack hate .are their par- 
ents hinlding in then osvn stives .uul in their children? For there 
is MO torture Ui .1 patent equal Ui th.it of seeing his chiltlien starve 
while he is helpless to dti .anything .ibout it. 

* Willuin I \S*Ui\rt lfnirnf\ fur (Kew YitrS' 11 irumri Hr iir irni ( tiriurtny, 
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Tlicii there arc chc orplunol eh (Wren hy the chil- 

dren of Lidice. Torn from jwrenf^ hy hln/. ry, vv<*r5<*, hy fhe Get- 
tapo; forced lo know or to wiinceis ihr mrJurc and clraili cif ihoit 
beloved persons’, subjccicei to ignommv. f(trcr<l bbfjr be- 

cause of the accidcni i»f birilr, dcpr»^ctl '4 rs*tf rtui j'Uy and normal 
education. This is the pitiurc f«r mdhnns np>ji nnlhniis of cliil- 
dren. “Fixed in the drag r»f the wrijld's hf' 4 ni»rrjh,'' j'( (“arl Sand- 
burg said about die last w;jr. 

But more even that diew uiitftld ihihlrcn are ex^icticnc- 

ing directly, we must think of (he a»UiU wot hi tlut oirmuncU them. 
What kind of a social order have we prinlured as the arena for child 
growth—what arc we dcvirnying and what muvt we Innld? The 
war itself is but a symptom of a great lvc,ikdown in tjur ^xallcd 
civihzxcl social order. The world has gone power mad; has let the 
machines of its own inventive genius dc»^troy it : h.is instiiuiionah 
ized competition; has bargained with hatml and suspKion. Is this 
"social order"? Or is it social chaos expressing jtwif in war? Can 
the same inventive genius that built mammoth mat limes of tlcst ruc- 
tion protluce the moral and ethical ways of life that will harness the 
machine for creation of the gocKi life? In a year whiclt sounded the 
death knell of the old world—i^iti’ -Stuart Chaw ch»srd Men anj 
Machines with this question; 

From our brains liavc sprung a bilhon hordes, now lunniiig wild .uid 
almost certain sooner or later to run amuck. Where are the rnirrs with 
their whirling ro|xs; where the lightheaiieil yc.«ihv to mouni. be ihniwti, 
and rise to mount again?* 

Today, writing in the sober vein of a man asstgnctl the great task 
of corralling ideas for the postwar world, Chase might edit lus owti 
question to read "stout-hearted" youths. Thirteen years later, after 
the most epochal thirteen years in our naiioiral history, Chase s.iys: 

If you hold your ear close to the ground, you hc,n a iimdlrd roar 
* Stuart Cliaic, Mtn amt MacAiact (Ntw YtMk*. ’n,e Mintirtlirn y tiW 
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echoing around the whole world. It doc5 not come from bombs, or thun- 
der on the Russian front. It ts the voice of the people demanding security 
and an end to the paradox of plenty. It is the revolt of the masses ask- 
ing for the ftxKl which farmers let rot on tltc ground or dump into the 
sirc.-mis. . . . Science .and invention have put an adequate standard of 
living within the rc.ich of every family in the great industrial nations. 
Ultimately it will Iw within the reach of every family in the world. The 
mass of the [Koplc know this. Yet the standard of living which they might 
have docs not come through to the great majority of them. Why docs it 
not come througlt? . , . They arc asking a revolutionary question which 
demands a revolutionary answer.' 

In this neurotic period when power has come to stand for prin- 
ciple, and opportunism for morality, a power type of society has 
emerged. The fate of the single individual is of no more signifi- 
cance than the fate of a single drop of oil that eases the turning 
of the vast mechanical wheels. In tills kind of social order, the 
power-ridden assume Icatlcrship. And, since long before Caesar, 
the power-ridden ambitious men have made bad leaders, Indeed 
there arc thougluCul students who believe that Hitler’s life is so 
unbalanced as to indicate insanity. If so, it is an insanity that com- 
pels the command of gigantic and hcsttal power ; power that, sad 
to say, had not already Ikcu effectively leashed by sane and noble 
men. 

Here it would be well to note the chapter on social change in The 
World We Want to Ijvc In, a most stimulating report of the 1941 
Institute of Human Relations of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. This chapter deals, among other things, with topics 
such as "hatrctl breeds disease," “hatreds beyond control," and 
points out in no iinccrt.iin terms th.it there are giant neuroses abroad 
in the worUI am! tluit its reconstruction must be thought of as mucli 
in personality terms .is in economic and physical rebuilding. 

Lawrence K. Frank has often called our attention to the inter- 

'Siiuri ChAif, Tht Ui’Jil We Are 'Ir^ieltng (New Yitrk ‘I wciuicUi Cemury I mid, 19^2), 
PP 81- 
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locking cilcci of iljc ^r4 j!«r * uiniK ihai 

surrounds liim, He jwun»s*«n "ilm nulls s'ln^t^ imlulxr i}(r tyjscot 
social order inio sshnh diey hun. for n n .nil ssr ojjrr ilicm lo 
learn, amt then indivnliMU uu« Im^ k ndo This «. >. ? d ..r«lrr Thr 
ucis of ihcir own jicrsnitalHy fjrirjs ,^#4 

hosutilici anti rcscnirucnls ll is iIms "lorK’ihm^’ lu and nur .igam” 
of venomous feelings ili-K musl KUiirlsow Sr jrjda, e4 hv ilir (whj. 
live feelings of Iio{k-, tnisi, rolerjinr. fiir»|Tr4Tuoi. 9Kjj^h>x»f}inc«, 
and aficcllon. Our latk. .u Hrank would viv, is rlMo ihr '‘iii. 

ierrii[>lionofoiirculTurc’‘.ii}d llieshifi of tHdafiMgingauddeMfuc. 
live trends toward [Kwiiivc and ttmorntiise jiit. 

When we have coiiMiKCil oiirsehn. ,is .» jr'ojdr that ihn is .ilso 
one of the great fronts in this war, wt shall 't.»ri earnr^tly to seek m 
our community officcrii, in our rr|ireM'iU4ti\fs. m nur ir.irhcrs, 
preachers, and all who deal w uh ymili, ih>er jrrM.ji.ilii> jtinUutcs 
that make the indiviilu.il r.ijTAhlf of icathng )^f<tJde tow ard ilw sclf- 
rcalualion of democracy. We must Ijtid in <mr »»>> n jrojdr ami in 
those of other countries with whom we link mu ilmughisand ide.its 
for the future the in<liivulu.ils of gcwnl will ; jrr '«nis win * hast* devel- 
oped the “democratic conscience’*; le.ulcrv wh«»vr hojrs and a«.|*ir.i- 
tions find realization in (he strength, wclface, lilwrr,i«rd iittrlligmce, 
and freedom of the "common riwn." This means i)i u ilir m-ovrs of 
people, from infancy on, must li.ive the kind of rdiu .nion tli.n hrlps 
them to v<iluc such leadership: that ie.i(lies m living initli and 
action tlic great tenets of all religions -tenets ih.n rmph.i’vi/r again 
and again the dignity of the liurnaii Sioul. whaicvcr its miirr « <ivcr 
may be, "Love thy ncighlxrr" is indeed a moniniitnial evhi*ri.iMt»n, 
for true love for another seeks to help him liiid Inv West srlf, .iint mi 
to live in love and respect that he can freely gi\c ho c .iiid rrvjin i lo 
others. Thus there is a deep moral and religious mr.ining ni our 
commitment to democracy. And only asw'c .i|spri)ach our problrnis 
of defending and spreading ilcmocracy in the world with a spun of 
religious dedication can we hojie to do our j».»rt in the reah/.uion 
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ot that great American tlrcain o£ which “we were a part wlien that 
dream was horn."' Amencan Song, 

Lieut. Col. Wanen J. Clear, U.S.A., writing m the )uly 1942 
Reader's Digest ilocuinciiis the fact that even the dreariest, most 
ileadly, ami honibly disgusting aspects of wai can be borne because 
of something known as “spirit.” Quoting him: 

Yet II w.is mil III b.iide, hut beuveen b.mlcs, during die dreary, appic- 
hcnsivc luicrv.ds when the .inxious mind t.in cal .u ihclicai t.ihai H.uaaii’s 
defenders best showed die dcpih ami strength of spine of the American 
figlumg man. Widiout books, maga/incs <ir letters from home, without 
the myriatl aitls tivili/’aiion has tlevclo[icd to sustain the human spirit, 
they drew from within ilicinselves the inspir.uion that strengthened their 
coiir.igc .md steeled ilieir arms . . There were long discussions about 

religion . . hciK’.tih the thalT aiul lianicr the listener felt that with these 
men religion was Muncihiiig real ami dcTmite and iicccss.try, something 
to he kcjil IicskIc one, somctliing to be rcs|)cctcd whether 11 was yours 01 
the oilioi fellow' 's 

We womler if these men, knowing that tlealh was upon them, 
may li.tvc unne nearer to a common liclicf in our way of life than 
most of us have ever e,\[)ei lenceil in our comfortable, cgo-ccn tercel, 
little lives Democracy is a great concept, parallel to the as-yet- 
unteali'/.ctl religious ideals foi which men and women have suffered 
and died. If we in the United States .110 to be worthy of winning 
thi,s war and assisting in reconstruction, we shall have to h.ive a 
rcdedic.uion to die |iiinciple.s of sel llcssncss, decency, lespeci for 
oihcis, and the unfailing itleal “do imto olliers as you would 
have otlieis do unto you." 

If this Ims seemed a long introduction to die qiic.stion of child care 
and education in a peritKl of leconst ruction, it is because we cannot 
separate ihild care .ind ediic.Uion fiom the enure f.ihric of the cul- 
ture Wh.ii IS h.tjipiiung to children in the sv.ir crisis, and what is 
happening to ilu* adults aioimd lliem, ate conditions that willy-mlly 

* l^ainl I lljjlf*, (*^iw Vnrk Miiulilril i>, ( nriipuiy. uj^i) 
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build deeply into the filwr d tbnr ilvmjjbi and (.^bng. Specific 
plans for children in tbr wotlil mwM jilw,4>^ Iv projected 

against this background-, tin's sleep submerged stem of uncradjcablc 
experience, 

Now in moving toward ■'omc s|»rfifif proj«e»s4U In sh Mate the 
issues in the form of cjucsiions: 

WAo thouW take haJerihip and whn thmid pariu ipatc tn fdan. 
tting for child care and cdncanon? 

Undoubtedly the United Nations idioiihl butld trrgcihrr ilic broad 
outlines of the plan. In hh noialile Arlington adrlrcvs. Sumner 
■Welles, speaking of the people, “the voiect of ihr men who will 
make our victory possible," saidi 

Finally, I believe they will denwod ih,»i the I ‘ruled Naix'os iM-i^^iirieilic 
nucleus of a world organivatmu of live Umirc lo <lrici inmr ih** tin jiI icinw 
of a just, an honest and a durable |*rjcf n*bf rnifiol int<Ml(cr ihr iwoticl 
of social and economic chaoi which wdl umic nirviiably «i[*i'5i tbr iftmi' 
naiion of the present war, and »fier the complctK»n «<f ihe ioumI and 
gigantic task of relief, of rccoiiMrotimn and iJ reluhihuinn whuli will 
confront the United Nations at the time <»f the AttmsiKr, 

Welles's speech was received with concurring ajiplauw indiuung 
general acceptance of tins oliligation of the llniicil Naiioin m ukc 
such leadership. From Wallace to Hoover leaders have exprcs^tl 
this idea. An international organixarion Ivginiting wnh the Unite<l 
Nations should be formed now and should set up an jnicrnational 
office of education and child welfare. Quite |«>ssibly csilrs from 
occupied and perhaps from enemy nations who have imlisput.ihlv 
proved botlx their loyalty to the program of the Unitctl Nauniis and 
their acceptability to their own people slumUl share in the ftirmiila- 
tion of plans. 

Should plans for the nrclfarc and education of children indiide 
those of the enemy nations? 
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If wc arc to meet our moral obligations we shall have to plan for 
all of tlic children of all of the people of the world. The babies born 
in Germany and Japan have not willed tlic viciousness of the pres- 
ent leadership. Indeed it must be tine that there are many of the 
older, simple folk in these nations who have no stomach for this 
war and arc as eager to c.scapc their oppressive leadership as arc the 
people of the occupied countries We know the bitter fruits we 
haivcstcil from the last war. People who could have been decent, 
fine, honor loving, sensitive, and artistic were turned on the rack of 
starvation and national indignity. Out of unemployment of restive 
youth, out of minds dullcil by hunger arose Fascism, Naziism, and 
die other fanatic noliuns of the suprcinc state. Schaircr tells us that 
250,000 German children died of starvation in the six months after 
the 191H Armistice when tlic winners were debating what to do 
about food. Only, he says, that cjuarlcr million children did not die 
— the bitter memory of their slow torture and death lived on in a 
half million parents whose hatred made them ready slaves of an 
Institiuionah/.cd state liutrcd of democracy. It is laudable that 
Welles said, .sull speaking of the people, the people whose efforts 
will win the w.ir; 

Ihii I believe ilioy will likewise wish to make ccnaiii ihai no element in 
any luiiioii sh.ill lie foued to atone vicariously for crimes for which it is 
not rcsponsililc, aiul dial no |ko[iIc sIi.iII be forced to Irxik forw.ird to end- 
less years of want anil of siarv.ition. 

Many people who have sulfcrctl the damnable tortures of Nazi 
and Japanese .saili.sls will feel, no iloubt, that disinemherment of 
Germany and Japan will Ik the only answer to the world's problem 
and they will clamor for rctrilniiion. History has taught us that this 
can lead only to fresh disaster. How will wc reach through to the 
willingness of the gcKul people in these nations, how will wc get to 
the eliildien to give diem llieir birthright of freedom unless we 
dcinoiistratc that (kiniKiaey is a way of life worth espousing— that 
wc iia the way wc i.dk ^ Dr. Meng of the C'luna Institute, ss'hosc 
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people, mcfcy knov'i*, h^vc nirter*'*! .>? ili'* r»( d^c i 

Japanese miliury fortr% jiik*-*! fJj'wiM 1 »<• »}<ir,r jUmi jap. 

anese cliildfcfi and ytiuili jtirif dir J I' » ud wiJ 5 jn)j) a nitmcni 

of cloubi, "They niU'? haiir ihr rlMisi r i<> kaj^tv ffrnionii and then 
they will want il and p»}n 'Vtilt i!i»-v iJirjidt and prarei «<" 

Mflhons 0} cAtWroj mil be fh't-iu^hnu} Whai 

plum for jeedtng them ihtudd be made ’ 

Food miMl Ik made availaldr at ruue. immediaKl v iuj'«tn llir ee lu* 
lion of hoslihUM. Rcawm W ihn arc idmnin It xttA m «flir nature 
to let starvation go on a moment lKy»»>td the pnot at w Itu It w r hast 
the power to torreet it. For the gwni imttal Mage «d htntj-cr relief, 
the money must Ik iIcrKal wjunablv 'vnU thr rihut fairly dis- 
iribulcd, hence from government Mnineiv, ilir luJtonv slunitg on 
some abjliiy'iO'pay Itasiv. The fornl dtoiihl Ik dionboteil. not by 
conquerors in uniform, but by intrrrMiioiMl groiqn wbit have in 
common ilicir concern f«»r cbildrcn- Tlitrrfoic, ssr ’ihxnld W Itnil- 
ing and preparing as far .iv jHt«iblc the vMally musdrd priM»n% .tml 
organixaiions who can now Ik getting rca»ly (or tlir ii'.k .dic.td. 
Young leaders in malicinc, publicdicaidt inirong, nutr iiudi. '.mi- 
tary engineering, anthropology, and ilir many nmJrd lirhb ihould 
enlist now "for the dumtnin" in iKinin.ir^ dcvHrd in -viudirN of 
world cultures and the problems involvnl in vv«»rld rrlirf. 

We have learned through our long hiviory of tlrprr-v'^iou that 
there arc ways and ways of giving. As Frank 'ays. bwhl wdl Ik wi 
desperately needed in all the nations .iiro« ilic w.i' ili,it tlio'r who 
give food will have a great op[Kmimity to build rcirpnvc .itnnulcs 
toward democracy. Always we must hold Wfore us tin- rr.ili/ ition 
that we give so that others may become strong and no Inngir need 
our gifts. ]£ we give in order to bind people, we iln a gr.i\r wrong 
People do not want charily of the sort that .I'k' iltr prur of Krlf- 
respect. Even little children resent the gift whose giver 'crk' grati 
tilde. If, after the war, the fooil is given ns M)(irrior% to inferior'. 01 
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as the strong giving to the weak, or as the conqueror to tlic van- 
qtushcil, that very CikkI will generate a poison that will eventually 
destroy the giver as well as the receiver. We shall have to build in 
ourselves those altitudes that make us wortliy to pass on to others 
the world’s alnnulancc of which we arc custcxlians. As Gibran has 
saiil, “For in truth it is h(c that gives unto life while you, who deem 
yourself a giver, arc but a witness."* 

Surely ilic clnhlrcn of the world must be fed promptly and gen- 
crous-heartcdly. Health centers must he established where diseases 
and injuries may he eared for. Preventive measures must be insti- 
tuted against thild-affcctcd epidemics. These children will have a 
hard enough time learning to l>c children, to play, to laugh, to trust 
others agiiin. Without health, joy and laughter arc never robust. 
Without joy and laughter democracy itself is lost. 

What of chdd education in the postwar world? 

The u)ncc|)t of freedom is a mockery tf people tio not know 
enough to make the succession of choices that keeps them free. “The 
truth sh.dl make you free" aiul, we respectfully add, shall \eep you 
free. This means, then, universal education. It mcan.s education of 
all of the children of all of the people. It means education that gives 
people ns much <if the ii uth as their minds will hold, and more than 
that, the icchnu|ues of getting at the truth. It means education that 
devotes Itself to the important truths in this world. It is true that 
“(lies walk on Leihngs aiul straight up the walls."” It is .nl.so true, as 
Welles says, that “the woild can rc.adily produce what mankind 
requires." Schools tile worhl over liavc been loo much concerned 
with the little truths about the (lies instead of the great truths that 
adect human destiny. 

lidus.iliMii will h.ise to sh.ikc itself free from caste, cl.ass, vested 

" Killllll < illfMII, / Ar Yink Alfrrrt v\ 

^ h<irtdhy \Mn, ko/ / i (Vrr rifi»r< hildriii; (Nrw\iirVs Mkmmu, liiKJi 

dihl i nnijuin, Hij;; ilir t|iiu|ri1 'JliM r I pt«rin in .i 

Knit 
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inlcfttt, anti profwgJntU <<*111^*) SiifnW*ljc H jwfihjp«,U the 
tcxtlionk. Evcii fwiVi* we .^rr few fiunjj ii'«f w ithJf 4Wtfig booki 

about Canatlvan an<l Hngh^i h»'f»tv evrai 

textbooks twenty milts ajMJt wmh tlir hw (‘jnaila 

tltvicling the mile* apiww* t<» l»t isvn (Utliftrjst rsniH Texibooks 
ciiffcntly in use in (rcrman^ an«l m (Jrrnun f*c»n}'K«U^mrifn«afc 
ixamlaiaus and «»rrilenii., Sfumhnw' «n »*]}»rr tlHfmgli Nix^s, films, 
radio, and fluent, exchange of tcathcr* and stn.lrnjt, we shall have 
to come eventually to share the Mme \crui»n» of the truih whethet 
we be Negroes in Mississippi, Nipp*oii««c »u Japan. I’scihJi Cana* 
dians in Qutlwc, or farm boys m the I3kf ainr. Perhaps ibis is the 
millcnnuim, but who ever moved in the direriKoi M a vniim who 
had not first dreamed the ultimate? 

We will not achieve this urnscrsalMy of truth, howrsrr. until we 
have come nearer to a tmiveml efliueji^ nf morahi y- Where there is 
an undercurrent of moraJ piim iplcs j'M:**ple may l*e «lejsen<!ol iijion 
to arrive at relatively tfic same iruilis, c*}>ri ully in the rthn at realm. 
We have seen this clearly in inventum and m mnlual iJihos cries, 
in those eases where identical mvetuioiH and vlcniual rhsteverics 
have occurred in remote parts of the Wurlcl, wniliooi Wiirfii of inter- 
communication. In the same way, wlicn certain hasit mmal ideals 
arc commonly accepted, peofdc will arrive at relatively Mrmlar luilu- 
tions and definitions. 

But these baste ideals cannot jKrineatc the world wiiUotit uni- 
versally free "common" education. It iv fine to know iliat British 
commissions have already resolved that Britain'* postwar rducatinn 
shall be for all of the children of all of the jieoplc, l/et u* TeM»lv c that 
all over the world there shall Iw tlic dawning of intcllcitu.d iind 
moral literacy. 

But h literacy enough? Aren't (he Kicrniant u highly luerutc peo- 
ple? Must we not shape the means of e rfHoirton ro the entit tee sceh't’ 

As 1 write die news comes that Tugwell h.is rcijucvied (.uul 
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Roosevelt has agreed) that the Puerto Ricans elect their next gov- 
ernor, an office hitherto filled by Presidential appointment. This is 
a most encouraging jwrtcnt. For it recognizes anodicr kind of 
literacy, the ability and the right to use the full democratic process 
of self-government. It is true that the Germans are a literate people. 
They can read words, .spell, and compute figures. But they have not 
yet had the opportunity to learn the complex, exceedingly difficult 
arts of ilcmocratic living. This is the new literacy this world revolu- 
tion must, and undoubtedly will, produce. 

We, concerned with education in the United States, have still not 
produced that kind of literacy. Else, how could we place the sacred 
vestments of leadership u[x)n the shoulders of men like Huey Long ? 
Else, why shouhl a mere fmgmcnt of the voting population concern 
itself with local, State, and national elections ? Else, why should poll 
taxes, North and South, bar citizens from their constitutional right 
of franchise? Else, why should young men and women go from our 
liigh schools and colleges into jobs paying llic wages of adults, but 
without adult conceptions of commuiuiy-civic responsibilities? We 
must give an account of our stcwardsliip as we stand in the glaring 
scnrchligluof ihis crisis. Have we taught our children, by due demo- 
cratic processes, to have f.iilh m, to revere, and to practise these 
dcmocraiic processes? Arc we grown up enough to give full trust 
to the democratic way, knowing ihat its profound rightness leads 
always to the workable answer? Arc our student governments real 
practice in full democrat y 01 aic they play acting at making those 
decisions diat cannot h.ivc imporiaiu conscc]ucncc.s ? If the fear that 
young [icoplc will make a wrong decision keeps them from the vital 
practice of making imjiortanl decisions, then that fear must be 
wiped out, or dciiKK’racy will the sltllborn. 

If tins IS true of us, tlic most democratic nation of the West, how 
true must it be when after this war, and during tins w.ir, hitheito 
suhjftl peoples alio die "mufiled roar” of wliicli Slu.iit (^li.ise 
S[)okc. And so, oui mist of the I’liilippinos had Us icward in the 



magnificent Kinlr^hri, {mijjliJ Jt fhir itoMoI 

Puerto Rico will lir^r she Jmss *.i tf »'.i ifiisjj.rJ i->«i f{n5\ Vip get 
wlial we gjvc. If we irurt |<rti|<5r ui ?hf waysand 

help in [hat le.irmn|*» the Icarw w ill l'<-<<o!rr full j’*f?s;rr - whether 
it be in fighting ios.avetlrm<«.'ra{4.*<; spread 

its influence. As fuluri mkI. »»!i hi. r^'Kiai m-ji, the shitik- 

ing [Koplcof Rritatn know there imiM !«• u-t t»ioir j j^/f|i|cC' 
after this war. Human rmiM l«r e!rikai^-.S lo rh^^ *hgnny in- 
vested in [hem when we Iwhcvc that "iiun wa* madf in iKe image 
and likeness of Gm!.*’ Kvery man n cninhd jwf.iwi .ujon shai will 
m.ake ii possible for him lo ■s-haic and pr<»Ki! !m dt-nnsirauc 
heritage, Tliis is the mandate for filuHatio)}. n«»w and m site days 
when peace again prcvaih uf^m the earth, 

Madame Chlang Kai-shek, wririiig in rhr Mil JtUnftr diarct 

our dreamt 

While as a mnion we arc irv^vcd ilwi wr nv«H 0.-1 n >),)»<■ fMjngn 
cxpluiuiion. we .uc ccpwlly dtietmuKd ih n widmi **10 ...nji’ic rltnc lit 
no cxploiuuon of any wc(i<«ii of «*tiriy hy am <irlt,rr t.i rvro by 

the stare UscU. 

From the base to die a[»cx ihe |t(’bioal siroio«e wi)} J-rrn-. ir4b\ die 
people thcmscWci, Tims die roles and irgii1jiis<.]»'i id d»e jsrw A«rn 
system arc much more than a mere wep oiwaid I««ai vrh .jt.srnimnu. 
They arc a political move furwar«l m die dirr^nuM t,t (unoiwt deim* racy. 

Uismyhci(K, ihcrcfore.lhat ivlicn viio.rvo* un wrdi-dlb ivrh inird 
the lesson that "ihc subsuiue of wimIoiii ix hi ole i.m dir -iiil'ii m, r nf 
folly” and profit llicrcliy. (Xinma wr. in dir jtrw- dn wIi^t dtwii is 
nearing, strive together to gam wiprcm wy 111 dir )«-,•. rtoi 00, . j gi'cnn* 
ment and adminisiraiion rliai will jctiire 1 wni^ b i« r ibr j<r<<['lr 

of all races and thus create a world viMb/edby new nol w< i-lnp- 
ing a more Chrisibkc ideal? 

/lfl« t'.Kf/lAff MMjbOt|4i{|,|„(c,„,r,jf ill N».. 1. lli » . . . 1. ^r..l ’J'.JIJTI 

otilicComiiiiHiononHuminllcUiKiniortlii'I'/j.^rrHOftj'o.o., N 1 . ,, 1 



THK FUNCTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN FOSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 

SlUNhY 1I(K)K 

Tlic New York Uiiivcrsiiy Insiuuic on Eilucational Reconstruc- 
tion cnltninainl in ihe session on iii^hcr education. In this .session 
many of the j»riiici})les lh.u had been dcvelopetl m the previous 
discussions were lirouglit to hear upon the concrete problems of 
hij'her ciUitation in the United States, without neglecting objectives 
ami proposals for coiipcration with, and aul to, sister universities 
abroad. The discussion was lively throughout. Although varying 
emphases manifested themselves in the exchange of views, an im- 
pressive consensus on nutters of fundamental orientation was 
established. 

It was rccogni/cd at the outset that the universities of this counti y 
would more and more be ilrawii into the war effort, particularly in 
die preparation of special courses and puisonnel. It was pointed out 
that until now changes along these lines had, in the main, been 
initialed in order to Id! technical needs of goveinmental services — 
which was noi only naiiiral but desirable. It was uiged, however, 
that the jucscni tiisis imposid upon univeisilies the necessity of a 
moi c basic rcorieniaiion in eui ncular cmpliasis The probable dura- 
tion of the war makes it very likely that the overwhelming m.ijoiity 
of stitdcius 111 tsery level of (ollcgt education will he c.dletl upon to 
perform military service. It is obvious that those who bear the chief 
brunt of the lighting should Ik aw.ire of the profound moral issues 
involved m the siruggle .igainsl Ikiscisni. They should have a firm 
grasp not only of (luii exisiing stakes in die dcni(x;ratic ordci, hut 
of ils piobli’ins, ils |)ionns(s, ils tl.mgers 'I Ins iet|uucs dial the 
philosophv of driniHr.u V must not In tiealed .is .1 sptci.tl topic 111 
some coiiveiiiii)ii,d loiiist, hot should jifivade tlu uiliic luiricu- 
lum Conliiiumg sikss dioiild In pl.icul upon die n.ituie ol du 
demotr.Uii pimess its logi< .ind ethics— as .m inugr.Uing o/oo/k// 
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fail)i,n(A merely a jK»l4j;c>gji^l «•«<■'•* jIk viar tmtgcncjf 

but, from rww on, a jwrnwnfnt If ^jorr .4 our f4w attimal life. 

One of the omiroHing a«mnn>ii*»m (4 «hr cuiirc jIch^wkhi wm 
the belief dial the rnraMircfc a»bj>retl to rnrei ihr j’teojri),; omhd 
the moment rhouid in junnijilc !«: ni'h ilut th'-j mtunce 

die quality of lughcf cdwati^m after the Vtat ftnrr^ettcy was over, 

It v/i% fell that. imtiluUOJH *»( higher Iraroitig, H hfjif irf fcJMble, 
rhoukt heg/tt to do now v^lM^ they hfi-r fo^<hirir burr, inkiilarly 
asfarasthccrlucaiumofthc « A'*/e«wn -tnJ wasfoiRcrncd. 

The indbpctiwhiliiy of jpctiah/ed training m roir trihiwlogical 
civilinanon waa recognized Rut, a* tocral ‘j'c.ikrfi |»ointrd out, 
such training was inadequate and wmKrimr* iJiMUoua if the 
specialist could sec no farther than his uw4i. Mastery <4 if«*h n not 
enough. Immobilization of interest to a tiaiirm itafi results in a 
kind ofcultUMl dlitcraey. Wiiluait a grasp of the csider luviorieat 
and social conditionr ujwm whwh the reif/vtuihfe ami inirlligent 
performance of hit craft depends, the t(ieftahsr < atmoi understand 
the world he livetin. He merely Wtonirs gdiM<nHi<Hnaiid regards 
social values and ends as conipleidv cttnim to hw own \s»»i k. 1 Ic 
dunks of himself ai a technician wluis-ait do lu^ vtotk eqiuliii \sell 
for a totalitarian taskmaster as for (he drnttHraiu i«iitiiunnty 1 lo 
tendency is to chink of (loltiies not as a held in whish moral v.ihics 
ojicratc, but as the business for s|»ctiali/e*l ’Vdnirm" irihmiians; 
c.g.» an arcliitcci who is only an architsrci, an engmerr who i% only 
an engineer has no sense of the social whole u hu h rk tei mute \ and 
is determined by, architcciufe, engineering, cts lmrrr<>ir4l as w e arc 
in reconstruction, we must al\v.ays ajipe.il ui lojurete siis:.un»iis to 
the vocationally specialized. All tlic more reason is there for icmcin- 
bering that a specialization blind to the m.imfotd micrrrl.itoms ih.n 
tic it into the fabric of social .ind t:uhur.i) life s’:imt»u » luipn ur ss iili 
vision and imaginative undcrsianding in the i,isks of ii.iiion <1 .iii<l 
international rccoiuiruction. 

The implications of education of the wjude iti.Mi and \s<*mui lu 
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the mmiern wtirltl turnal out to be far-rcaching. Three general 
principles for curricula revision were suggested in the discussion of 
tliis problem. 

I, It was ptnnicd out that all specialized knowicclgc, particularly 
applied knowlctlgc, was developed to gratify some need. Would it 
not be possible to fornuilalc a set of common needs, material and 
ideali anti use them as touchstones of relevance and centers of in- 
tegration anti ctKipcraiitin among various disciplines P Flealth, 
housingi .scliotiling, meaningful work, artistic expression would be 
on the list of such ncctls. The national and international problems 
that grow out of the attempt to meet these needs adequately would 
bceomc the points of convergent interest of the economist, engineer, 
artist, psyeliologist, and other specialists. In addition to his thcoicti- 
cal training, the sjicci.disl woxihl find that the problems of applica- 
tion svere .set by the coinmoii needs of mankind. He would always 
l>e conscious of these needs, of their social contexts, the moral and 
social problems involvcil in oidering them, the political process by 
which dilfcrcnces in ordering them were negotiated, anti the variety 
of knowlcilgc mill skills iiecrssai y to meet them ailcquatcly. Knowl- 
edge woulil lie no Irss sptiialivcd Iml it would be more humane and 
wise. I’rofcssumal edmaiion shouM rcilect the enlightened social 
const-ieiKc of the modern ileiuotr.ilic coininunily. 

3. The processes of eiUie.mnn, on the college level a.s on every 
other level,, should seive to develop and enrich personalities. There- 
fore it IS ntcess.irv to make provision for the intlividuation of stu- 
ilent progr.iins so as to meet specific ncctls and talents. But no 
rn.ntcr how "pcr^on.ility centered" the ciirriailum is, the worhl we 
live in makes u intumbeiu up<»n us to csmstruct a picscnbcd com- 
mon-core tuirii ulnm w liu li will lx* devoted primarily to the study 
of the li.tiurc .iiid iiroldt ms of woild civilization, thus cduc.iung for 
dcnioer.ttii world (in/tnsliip .Siidi .i c<»mmon-torc curricuhini 
would sliess .(iiuiiig other tilings: 

a) 'I’he ihar.Kter .iiul direition of the physn.d, leiluiological, 



Thi 

ccortonuc^ ^in\ ’i‘«?(^iiril rtj iruky 

aiul lomornwr. 

A) 'l 1 ir ififcr«}’"j^Ji<?^ *" nTjtf .*, j ^ ’> 3 k iT ? 'f»u^^^<uJll nrc<it, 

and rhc best mviiuiuon^! f- j jiK^n . ?< ^ mA rx?rnding 

the spheres af rnn«iiJ, 

r) TIicilcmmMii'f adrils ba 

dut urnfornnly, for ^^rc^'mrjdU nr v^mong 

di(Terenl interrMs bv , ?liti 1 ihi> the 

coininon«»rc turru^ilum 55 i it .n (.iu»lly 

icacbiO}^ waMoiKcriii:*^ }l ^^risdr’^HrjbJr a a ^^84hr ’•rJ^ a* tnc\cd 
between the Amentam and I ^ui^)-c’an ^r. 'Hir first 

had a ^.yMcm ilixit made jms.Mb!r tilsr |tsf «4 
material; the second bad a pattern M brrs|i.m ssh^h re- 

suited in many Wrk^bm tw^ m a rrj;nUrK pre-^^nud i tnaucr 
for students.) 

3. The context of the fuiulamrinal %n the uduoal and 

social sciences sIuKild W broadened i** tfijfirr*. or 

nialth national cuili 7 .ati<u\s aiul uadoi^^u'^ lUr of 

study in every country of the vscirld are r^frK aMh»uodiMi^ jitd 
sonictimcs cltauvtnisiic It is not nnlj rhr iphoal pnMnou nl 
counirieSi e.^., India and C^naa^ whnit mc lutpi^mani to n\ ti^lay 
but their religions and phihH4*pliic% and rouiMmu biOnry. Many 
pointed iltuslraiiaiis were givni by \ano»s ^p^<Ke^^ nf nar- 
rowly nntionarhlK were the tiiurHs nf ’<*iiii}y tn Anom Jii <ollrgcs 
History is often tauglu as if it were imityinini'^i Vk nb w i Mrr n 1 nrn 
pcaii and Aincricnn Insttiry. l)m'lKsi<i||^ m nononm ^ le, rrinuk the 
trcmendovis diversity o( cnmonnc prnbUni'^ tbrougbont \h^ unrld 
Art courses show very bmitcd apprct.iaticp|i nf dir 4 f ratine vouks nf 
different peoples, Courses in plnloMipiiy lease rsm tbr he ■'t Medrnis 
with next to no knowledge of the b-isii phdMvttphu d uh as of ihr 
East, We study the pasiofoiu fui^v pmpleni jMti tuniidrr*.ijnd i>m 
present world, Uut if our present world* and panuvd mIn »i^ luiun , 
is closely boLuul up with other cniintnes, \\n\v ^an \\r hlupiMrlY 
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undcrstaml our world wHiiout sonic relevant knowledge of the past 
of ot/tei [>coplcs ^ 

In this cfHincclion, ckKjucnt protests were voiced against the ten- 
dency of Munc Ameri< .ins lo s|>cak of the twentieth century as the 
century of AnuTaan world civilisation. This conception of benevo- 
lent cultural mipcri.iliMn was declared to be inconipaliblo with the 
dcuKKratic ideal of world i iti/.enslup. Some speakers traced the in- 
Ihicncc of tins implicit nationidism in the organiv-ation of our war 
c’lTori and dcploicd its lonsccjucnccs not only for winning tlie vic- 
tory against h’ascisin, hut for the future democratic world order. 
It was alleged di.u the United Nations were not yet truly united, 
and that the msiriirncms of ccHirdination between them, like the 
Joint Wtir Hoards and C',omhinc«! .Shipping Ilo.ircls, were primarily 
Hriiish-Aincru'.m .igcncies. 'riiesc points were tied up with the 
necessity of huilding uj», through the cduc.itional process, a genuine 
and more elfcetive loiicrption of international cooperation, Pio- 
grams iinproviMil to meet an emeigency even under slogans of 
unity reveal an educational cultural lag. 

It was rrtogm/ed ili 11 the i.isk of higher education was not only 
to produce trained (H'rsoimrl hni itMlevelop leadership. Leadcnship 
\v.is mtcrjircicd, Imwescr, as fuuctioiial r.ither th.in naiuial. The 
denuKr.iiie philosophy of ediu anon rejects the notion that some arc 
Iwrii to |(Mil and the rest to follow, The great variety of natural 
c.'ipacities should he ,1 pieinise not for sir.itifying the jiojnil.uioii, hut 
for the lioju that, .ificr |iio(>er educ.iiion, every ciualified peoson 
may .uliicve some ispi or kiiul of kadeislnp in the snii.ilions and 
fields in which he is .uiise 'I his hope can he realized hy devising 
mechanisms foi pi mug ipi.ililud persons m posiiioiis ss'hcie they 
have a spline of opir.itioii for their i.ilenis, leccignr/ing their 
growth, and emph.isi/mg not so muih the privileges of leadersliiji 
hut its irs|ioiiMhilu\ Sill h « dm .iiioii foi le.idi i sln|> wouhl -ilso he a 
cOUIUerWrighl lo "dir > nil of the h idei” .is svi ll .is (u huuMiieialic 
complacc III V 
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Throughout the rJwvmron's mwh »4 jhc i ihai uni- 

vtrsiiics couUl not Inc in<i'na>uc atitictusjisUPfi w< liwlcul ftam the 
world even il they wanted to. Iltr trad *4 gutted, dr^ro^edt and 
gleich^eschaif univer»jik» vkhwh the 3s'a?j«. k(i m their was 
a grim reminder «rf ihw truth lh« thrte d««>jd K a tno;c rtplicit 
avowal of the rcsponwlsthty «f the jeadetoK e**roiwn»stv <o the gen- 
eral community, in limes of fw:-«r as verH as war a rrsj^^nnihihty, 
however, which in no vs’ay curtadnl the rntrllft tiMl mtrgnty of the 
scholar. It was rccogni/cd that, ahlnoigh tliry had mi mono^'oly of 
vision, universities were nautrally in tfte vanguard rvf the human 
quest (or knowlalge and truth, for titry hatlv*rc*l uuisiandiog 
capacities dlsciplinctl by long year* rd utnly and resrarrh. In the 
light of these coftsjckraiions. many mrmlwrs i4 ihr conference 
depcndcnily evolved the idea that nrry wnivrtiity, as jean of iu 
normal activity, should set uji a [wmaiirni dnoom <4 qualified 
scholars U) study and rqwri an ihr prrdtdems of vm mI change and 
control in their national and iniefiMti'nial It wjv Ivlicvcd 

that loo much of our social action wav <>*/ h-i. luMilv iinjnovisctl 
to meet contingencies that cwuld luve Iktcii (orewen, intrlhgrntly 
discussed, and planned for. The educairotMl and vw lal Iwurrirt of 
such voluntary, codperaiing cemm of frcr.it»h, i*f ilinr fntdingc 
and publications, were adjudged by the crmfermcr to Icp cn<»nnmis. 
Ways would be found of bringing the work of ihcw d»viM«<iH to the 
attention of government offices, of |iahiical Iwidirs .uid of tlir (tuhlic. 
The participation of cillatcns in the proccivev td dniimr.iiK govern- 
ment would be broadened. A whole l>o«ly of relevant in.ilef lals ,»nd 
proposals would be available to theentire coininuinty for intelligent 
discussion and decision of basic issues. 

As much atieniion was given hy the confcreiac to [•r.utn .d [>rob- 
Icms of reconstruction as to underlying thcoretual i"urv, ‘rhe two 
were not at any point disscKuted in the cout'c of the divtu^Mim. A 
graphic picture was drawn of the m.iriyrdiiin of ihe .u jilniiu' min- 
munitics in the countries uccupicil hy the Axis, of dcviruiiion to 
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ploiU aiul equipment, of persecution and terror against bodi faculty 
and student bodies. It was agreed that it was the duty of tlic univer- 
sities in the free countries, cs{>cciaUy in the United States, to extend 
to tlicir sister institutions moral encouragement and material sup- 
port; to make plans now for the reconstruction of dieir buildings 
and facilities as soon as the war is over; and to provide for an 
extensive .system of exchanges and scholarships with foreign uni- 
versities. At tlic s.imc lime, tlic practical problems on our own door- 
step of making our universities more democratic, in fact as well as 
theory, were not neglected. Discrimination of racial and religious 
minorities was severely condemned ; measures were discussed to aid 
students in military service to continue their education and to com- 
plete it after the war; die necessity of increasing faculty and student 
participation in educational activity was stressed. 

The following is a summary of the practical proposals that 
emerged from the discussion as ilcsirablc steps in implementing our 
jirofcssion of dcm<x:r.uic principle.^. It was urged : 

1. lliat the institutions of higher education in free countries 
establish, wherever jwssililc, cont.ict$ with their sister org.nnizations 
in Axis-domiii.ilctl countries; that widest puhhcily should be given 
to the terrorist methtxis of the Axis in dirouling their freedom; that 
through r.'idio bro.idc.ists and other media word should be brought 
to overrun countries of our concern and our encouragement to free- 
dom-loving colleagues 

2. That preliminary me,isurcs now lie taken to aid in the recon- 
struction of destroyed universities; that concrete ways should be 
found to help the victims of such destruction now; diat scholarships 
and tc.iclnng posts, wherever possible, should be made available to 
those who h.ivc Ikcii uprooted 

3. 'L'liut racial and religious discrimination in our own institu- 
tions of higher learning Ik alxilishcd 

4. That wherever fe.isihle the University establish cont.icts with 
students and graduates in the war-producing and fighilng services 



JO 75^^ /oJsrr««tfl Wmi Jfiiynit/ \<’n }< 

loaklUicw tnfofmnuifigih<"«r f4m-iif^'3i;5hj5 at fiJihcwat 

tpodid efforts Iw* n(t-t4r lo jfs4u<^ thrni 5*» th<ir 

^ucationail ifiming; t<i make this 

poiaible 

5 . Tliai i4ic Navirmal (hnrfstmnn iv- K»jKrvi<-4 i'< cviffwJ ihe 

lyjtcm of ctliicdUonal ctfhajjgt'tmiw us ^'«^tj<-l«fiwrrji, shrUnnctl 

Stale* and S«wih Amerkan wimirsm. m a-!, j-r.'-'nb-k, »*» oihw 
countries a< w«U 

6 . llwi the InMiwtc ami omiUr H-^m 5oclak>ratc 

a ' 1 casc*Icnd" program rrf pjovnlmg U>s;iK f<-r rfb nMmg higher 
education where it haj been drUfoynl 

7 . Tliat ilic siuckni Iwtrie* Iw drawn rm'tf^ dirr* tly into the dU- 
cussion and planning of ctiucatmnal cnfn< nia and thnr Iniclhgcni 
participation in pmiwar rcc*»riMtmtton arri'mir^beriKouragcil 

8 . 'Iltat univcrdiies set up wmnur* and dr^r-n’im to ctmuder 
peace and war airrw and ihcprrWem'iofnrcr'.MrvcJMngr anih«rfial 
reconstruction 

9 . That the cucniial standard* of acadann frmh»ni frrrdomKi 
learn, freedom to leach, freedom to pui»lid» npheid ut ,dl areas 
of inquiry and extended to all cdmatiruul m-viituimn'i. 

xo. Tliat in carrying mil the above proi^ftMl', the thnnuuicm 
should make supplemental appropriaitorH vvljcrcsrr the fc'^iurcc* 
of the universities arc not commensurate wnh the 1 i-^k^ 

Only provision eight was adojtied Iry a hiriual re»«duiiofi. ihr text 
of which is append^! 

Wherent the United Suies Urwnnuiiec t»n I*4hujiit<ii d Hft'-Jt'ouitioiv 
intends to stimulate tt/orj^ pmfe%.ft mr the anJ unit rniiufi of 

the country, in the form of semiiur* and Miiular vtr«U|"t, i«, mm-U j’ea*.c 
and war aims and the problems of nctcMary i.hanj;e and "!•< m! 
ment in the postwar world ; and 

Whereat these studies should lie condiictesl m an exj^ft fa’ilioai, anil 
under expert guidance in ilie ret^ieiiise fields of inpit al in(rre’>i. as 
tonvoid glittering generalities: and 
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Whdcas ilic sciumh <if ctlutjiioii, leathers colleges, and similar institu- 
lions should c«(i(»cr.nc in ihc rcali/atiunofvsuch programs on tlicgrad- 
iialc and .ids anted nndcrgradn.iic levels; 

Thcrefoic lie It Resolved That die Uiiucd Stales C^mnnttce on Etluca- 
tion.il Rctonsunviion should Ik charged to gaihcr material produced 
by die various study groups, seminars, discussion giou[)s, etc., to sift 
suih in.ueria! and to ni.ikc a digest, of «, wvdi a view to puuing that 
material .it the dispos.il of the govcriiincnts umcerned and of the 
Iiiicrnaiioii.il Ivliitation C)iricc, the setting up of wliith was envisaged 
in a previous resohiiion adofiicd by this conference; to serve as perti- 
nent infontiaiion to avtcriam the vicw|K)ints of youth, and as a basis 
for such jvohtu'al and s<KV.d auvon .is svouUl seem desirable and feasible 
to implerncnl the cN|K:<t.uioiis of die younger generation as regards 
(losivsar rci oust rut non. 

Sidnr)' n <4 chairman r-f iJic dcparimcru of pliilosfiphy in 

M Ati- an-'l irrv'^ ai New Yntk 


'There* had a hr^^y *'« l>»fnhnj (UirTriinc *N5hnsicr, Mr. Churcliill, 

wjs w ilkifig * 11^*1 rhr niipi'!. ftf muw lifpn*ici whrn nn old WfMiiao enme 

up ainl hint \ \v dir frU ;ihrr thi'i n{ liorror, She rcplicih 

'Well, lherr> our ihin^j dinr Atr rjoh, they dtp ukr )oiir mind off die war,’^’ 
'-OnvfR 1 mil lo**. hnu'h Mmi '<’r r4 rff^thii on a (TiS hroidtasi, junc in, 
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m EDUCA'HOKAE i^CK lDl/KIY 

in order (Am (An lerUim oj Tw Jti rie^ hr o/ f V irrafett fowHi 

ieri/icc,i(t reJidtr/ are ^tj^ed fo tend iv at lo-’ti e (Ar fdtu>r ni thn defwi- 
metil (tfUt, and where ffOtuHe dfhn^utini. ^unroi rneartk proftfU 
now in proffUin eduea^nnai mujagystd ffroitru. in fiddtoj 

interen {tndred (o edneamnai fotitdo^'. 

MfmOPOLtTAN AARA t^fXimATOT li<,TrmK»HOP mfJlICr 

During March and A^l M ihw year, cijihiy mrmWr » nf dnr Mjfti ol 
iweniy-eighi ichool iy«cnu m ihc Km Yr?rk MMtd 

each odicr** ichonii and ni^amed, Utan <|w«rvi««>n» and riwivaJifm syt- 
ictnaiically u«d, inforriMUtw i\vn wdl rtvfal rhr nan«r »>i ihe 'notk 
(lone in ihcsc school systems llw jnir Utc ««dv ts m );r i an mctall 
picture of some of the firtaii teheoU in Amcrir j, at niilttidiwl com- 
muniilcs, but at a group. The pituifc will Iw drawn m jMnerns: 
firrt, to show the ducaiional selling W ilw gnivvih il lin » ami grrh; 
second, to show how icaclieri as and gtndct uf ihc 

growth ot boys and gitUt ihiid, »o d«»w husv admnuMiaiite jwi Mi|>cr- 
visory organization ojwarates to aidw le-KlKi* m Uwildmg «j« 4 prujier set- 
ting for the growth of children and yomit and m tdnammg jufoinwiion 
requisite to adecjuaic observation and gmdante of mdivrdud gondh; 
ana fourth, the physical plant and control ami linatuial m.uhmtiy in 
which this process goes forward. 

This project is under the control of a ((Hint,!! msdr up *«f tiir suiwr- 
intendents of these communities. U is carried on under ihr (muri'l of a 
Superintendents’ Council and under the auspices of the Intitnuc of Ivlii- 
cational Research, Division of Structure and Orgaiu/atitm of Tr,ii.hcr( 
College, of which Paul R. Mon i* executive olficer. 

It is the first attempt to build up a compenite pituire nf thr lirir m hnob 
which make up the educational systems of the mrtinjmliMh .ur.i 'Ihc 
school systems cooperating in the project range from very smdl (oin- 
munities to very large ones. TIte communities represented, itigcihrr with 
their representatives on the Superintendents' Ojuncii, are a* follow s 
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^.Umbers o/ ihi 
SuptnoteiidcniY Cottnett 

A W. SiUmitin, Sii[>crvjsjnK Principal 
D I t ItKh1le« Sti(>ervising Principal 

I rr<lcrirk 11. R.iir, Sii{>cncucndcnt 
U'-f^rri Im C.liili, SufKinnlcnclcnt 

( hlford O Izrail, Sti])crvising Principal 

) J. J Sij[K!riiucnc 1 ciii 

II llaniy, Sui>cnnicndciU, also, 

Ilar<dcl ) IIollHicr, District SupcnnicndcrU 

A 'i . ^Mn^frt1l^ Principal 
I rank R. \Vacsuiig,Sn{>crintcndcnt 
i ivs rente V. IKhM, Superintendent 
Al‘fl Efanvcii, SiipcrviMng Principal 


Mkharl II I uccy, Principal 


r I ial), .Sn()crMsingPriru ipaI 
VVinh'n I White, Su|>erinC€ndciit 
Krniirili < tViuUrr, SniK-rvisnig Principal 
f' 1 I hnhi (fi k, Supervising Priiicip.il 
I It V'mrr^ illr,Su|»crvising Pnntipn! 

<*iiv 1 I IillrWf^*, .SniMrrviiing Principal 
<» A Kipp, SnjK'rviMng Principal 


Sfis Keidilreii 'I nfi%, Supervising Principal 
A I I hrrlkrhl, SupcnnlcndcrU 


\V h Sp tiding, Siii>cnfitcfulciu 
Ikrt pns, SuperMsing Printipil 


I Uwh ird U Mrst, Superintendent 
R I I hrnrs , Siipcriiucndrnt 
\ \V<^Klhcld Supervising PriiiLipal 
Jtisrph hiiManl, Supervising Prim ijMl, .ilsn 
\ I liiliiiiMTi, r niiniv Suj»rnntcmlt Ml 

Sfavjuril W I inn. Si]}K!riiilcndrnt 
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AWAMH W ^KUt fUtKt t u Si U f<«i ir^i 

Si>ny^fi\c AW^^^S^ S77-7“^^ if"'' 

have been ann^mixi! hy iH?; hfiK:*>%\ H^r h ai^fi Part 

Avemic, New Yti»rk. ll^e aw-af<U h i pijuS rrir;jrch m llw 

fields ol WfH^rnifV; pr^MKal u^mtr. I^t;s9flftf*n, 6^ Utcil\ 

and ceonwiic hra^^ry; aduu:»ll ft-'* j 

raphy; »ml rcbicd iliferrpJiftei. 

Tenrdvheii\vardfe,catryjn^;iUaA.^ M^p^rnd^f 

iwdvc moniK^ plus (Mnl ira'm* 

ing fdlawibi(« m men and wr^mm imder ihiKU ilnr ^raiu f4 age who 
pt>s$c^ vhc degree erf I>rxu\?r erf Phdew*} 3^' 5U e4|yi% Ji?rnr. lltcK (eh 
lowships arc granicd dwr r4 cnbrgun^ «he rr^r^Kh iraining 

and cejuipmcnl of prmonmi; >«nmg \ij;h advanced 

study and field cxiKricnte^, 

Fifteen appoinimems arc prol'HH^al <kM fc)b.j\ivdnj^. wbUh urrya 
baste sUpend of (eiif moinlb^L jdeui travel aU^rv^amc. lltc 

rccipjcnw ara graduate siudens^ im^kr ihrii) vc^r4 rd have 

completed all ibc rct]utremcnt<^ l<>f the eurj t fhr dtcM'v. T\\t 

purpose of these amrtls h m HippUrni-rni gr^diure Mudy hy 

op|H>fiumues for field work ihai vx,}|l IlinilMnd 

the dam of social wmace ifi the makirtg. 

The remainmg forty nssMrd« arc rr^ariJi gr^num ard dt^igncd to 
assist mature icholan in the csOTpkumt rrf iwafib ^Uradv well under 
way. These grants average alroui l^wand dr» iK^t urdinar #1 v cw red $!/>'«) 
Nine of these api>o5nvmtn\s wcrernadeiUfipUgba fund ^jwvifiudly 

granted for die pur[>aisc of assioing and crufmiagint; ihr of 

socJabsciencc (acuities in the Stmth/Flic iii))cciivr% ^nd rrxpiifrMKni’^fi^r 
eligibility arc the same u those governing the lut^uiul gr^ui-x \\\ ud, hut 
applications arc rcstriclcrl to fourteen vnidiern Smic< 

Of the sixty-five appointment, ihtec •ire (ur Mudy m I*-imdnn ,m<l (I'lC 
for study in Central and South Amenc,!. 

The following list of awards, including inumihMnal •^nhliuiu^n'i and 
subjects of studies, includes only those topics wlm h have *:^*rnr mirresf iii 
educational sociology: 

l. Posidoctortil Rcscdrch Triitfijfi^ f*cfhfu*j( tti •V* (tnn / 

ris^ Pre/tk^i prwtmtJ(. Fh D, I'm vcTfcpivnf Vtrnhj, ■« Mfr hi \*^\ 

cliology, InnUmcof Cltild Wdfiirc, < 

demk irainmg in sodulogy nnd aiiihrM|«il*i|tv. 
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Margaret iMtilir. I’M), Uni%rfMiy i,f California, IiiMniclor in Aniliropology, 
UnivcfMiy of Mimicvda, for aradnnic (raining iri wxiology and a field siuciy of 
scIccKxl arc-i^ nf i»fw ^nilcrnrni 

Prcdociof^f I /c'/ii/ / tn the Soiusl Scicficci 

Robert Nathan Uwr, I ll^(..f y, Untvcnily of I’ciiniylvania, for field (raining in 
Vau Ainrrii^.ini .in in 

johti Utnuyn ^k\?\ Um\cr«ly oi Wisconsin, for field 

irainirig unli rrfrrrii<r in ’'^ilnir<n||ar‘* cni|>ln)ca iii sclccied mdusUMl or- 

lo/tn lMnJn%iriK S4>*.Mdi*gv, ibr^rd Vnhcniiy, for field training in populalion 
grosMli in rcUiirin uuH C4nrw*niK and wkwI 

Shoimo I lMK»n)i#gy, Univcriiiy of t:iilcago, for field training an 

prf4»lciiM nl Ihr lajMhr^r cuiuainni from ihc Pacific Coasi 

;;ric/r Rounfhr^l,.SiKv^Uyp,y,Vm\t(mytft Chiwgo, (or field training in psychiatric 
mcllHfiJs with \[yr<\3\ fnndia*-n; on the p%)chology of the aged. 

Univcmty, for field training in the admin* 
hlfAiJse protc^lumof llir "1 canr^iicc Valley Auihoniy 

Mcivsn Mtrtijn fnmin, vS.-ii«i)rrgy, Nordmciietn Univcmiy, for field training in 
acctilhiraiiHn in f otatejtiah 

(frant ifi ritd 

R 0 ^fr(t AiMirUid Pf*drt»&^ir of rdiK*dion, Univcrniy of Illinois, for ilic 

toinplrUon of ^n i9MriTig.4Tiroi rd ihr rlfc^H ff severe, long continued frustration 
u(*fpn l^-loivM^r 

Itrru rtm Rnf), Avi«*^i4tr Pinfri-n^r of SiK.lidogy, Univeroty of Missouri, for the 
crmi[ilcio-n of A otidy on ilir liidiaiu cd Misniufi, with is|H:cunl reference to the 

Rohrfi T.ijA/m r//, Profcvi-or tif SiKiology, Uiincrsiiy uf Dcia* 

vs arc, for dvr tomji!ru<‘n of 3 suidy of toi|mrril |Minnhtncnt in J Delaware. 

<,ofit 2 Ul ( Icmmtcr, Vr’no-r A'miIjoi Ke<^r;iri.li Nik ii»logi\t, Illinois htaic Prisons, 
Joliet, lllinnn, Jiif dir ♦ .ijojdriioH nl A siiidy o( g4iiiti)ing Ik }i*iv irir 

tbiinUi, ItrTjf^li \<i i*vj.4t'', I lie husk Siren ScIkkiU, New York City, 
fur die c**;in»^rii«oi I f rs)rr;|j)‘rniul Miv r U 1 g .11 II ill of reprrsMon 
Vfncit K fhh^.^ui Pf.ifri^ r o'f l'*v»hr»S(g\ .iinl 1 dm iitnii, St.infiird Univcrsny, 
for die tplnii.il f f rv ds uf ikr 1 d of hmiMiig 

Safer M /r.r*” //i/ f lo ii i . 0>r. Si lti*d of N lUMiig, Si (’loud I Io<i|iital, Minne- 
sota, for ilir K , mioK of 1 tk tofoh^ ir*itliiToii^, intl SclicfN in the re.ir 

ing,ir.uiliHg »itd j rnt id dir |irinunvr '\r qMlnt t hild 

/ H>f! \ \ v -ot * r id '»« 0 (|iip^ I 0111M40 1 St iir t Snvrr-iitv for 

dir torii|ilriti II oK i , i dir lutp ui td dir v, it on ilir rnliMiiliutiuii of |v(i|in 

hiion 111 I xiiipuiu 



i The 

fM V Vi’v^kU->^>^ iv^f, ii4 
lioti d" 40 4 j r4r» ^ J (fKr sn t <*^if*p jA.f?>-^ 

wmk. 

CMn t^na 1 jp’» 1 ^ ,i(f ^ .^rd i if j Uu«<J Un^ 

yct^iif, fcpf thr ci^nj[9kA$^m <4 :a Mvh sV ^e i®1 f? 

Ktctw«, wilh tU *t^ Tc^nn ■* el ^|>?s«’t6ls ^ntfi«) str-i *rdif iti, d 

Anjgb AoKriafti^ 


hive d ilHe ’Arwe>'AT^ ' I *Hss^ -unns^y vfi '4t>Kh 

we are cRicnr^it' "<Hr rrwlwr y -»f;l! l^^'^nr «1 f«, m^M he the 

cwvtury of iKc c^wnmrm mao m 

ibc (rtedom# ao^l duim ty a^vuso »?hum U^t h'^c-Mwhffc iht 

common ftun m«M lt^^fo lo l/udd ht^ rMo »«til«iivifp^ iwpi}< ^^«,ru5i m a fne- 

lical fashmn. fcMeiywbcrc iIk orwr-^ mati Hf Kn 

%o ihal he and Ws chdilfeti tan p^y m jV ^-rrj^ A<fi^.nn?n^ir M ihat ihty 

Iiave rc«avcd. Ko nation waU lw%e ^}t^ m M}^r ruuotu. 

Older iwiloni* wdl have nhc vi}k%> rK45v«^-« g:i'4 viarirdl »*r> ihe paih 

10 induiuialixaiion, Uii ihcre mmi N: rve^tf^' mdruiy rr-f n^f mi^wilwm 

The meUwds of live mfietwn^h fecosury tt- 4 »o livf ern\\%t:y whkh 

11 now about to begin Jmlha< nurw^aml AmNpra >M4 <c a ^u^^t ui 

the peopic’i century, A< rhcir larn to tw! ^rul wiriT/', ami m thry Jwv^rmic 
produedve mechaniti, ihcir ^mlaid r4 li^mg ^»U an4 M^j^krn ki» 

eacc, when devoted whn?e braftedly lo the gtitreal vr4?5/air^ hak m k fv^poiMliuct 
of which we^do CKK yet dresun. 

"When the lime of [>eace cotmrt, iHt cnu*ii?n r a dw^V, tb^* toi^^Jcmc 

duty of Mcrificing ihc letter imrroi fiw ihe gtraw ^nUi^a i4 tfw* lateral welfare. 
Those who write the |>eatc muu ihink of the wh*4e wr^hl Tlwrr un W rv> pn\i 
Icgcd peoples. Weourwlvci in ihe Umijfd Siaiet are rm rrmre a ft»ati<rr rate than the 
Naxii. Anti wc can noi pcrpwiuie <^al^wktme warfare wuh^b^rt pUnung the se<<U of 
military warfare. We musi uie our fxmtr ai the pea<r ubW ui build m c%<snoniic 
peace that ii juit, charitable and endur#ng.*'--lfr>cfcv A ^VAU^K 9 ^ I‘fcc World 
A«ociadoti addresi, May S, ^<^^ 
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Social and Economic Vmblcnu Arising Out of World War II; A 
Bibliography, cornpilc<I by Dorothy Campakul Tompkins. Chi- 
cago: public Aclrninisiralioii Jkrvicc, 114 pages. 

One of the [KTennuil nigliiii).irca of social scientists in times of stress 
anti emergency is t.a«w«l by ibr ibfTKtiliy of keeping up with the veritable 
flootl of materials put nut by grivcrnincnial, scniigovcrnmcntal, ami pri- 
vate agencies. Mite 'rompkins’s bililiograpliy, prcscnictl in classified form 
and listing nearly a thtnisantl items, ccp»p|Ktl with a serviceable index, is 
a distinct contriliiuioii to tlif»M: who try to keep abrc.ist. There is no anno- 
tation of the Items listed; |ierli,ips tint svuuld be asking loo much. The 
price of $1.50 seems high for .1 pUiiographcrl, pajKr-bound volume, hut 
those who de.il sviih ihr i,il m leiiics will either want their own copy or 
will svaiit to know where one is av.nl.iblc. 

Problems of PostAVar Rctons/ruciwn, edited by Hpnry P. Jordan. 
Washington, D Anirric.in (knincil on Public Affaiis, ip42, 
292 page's- 

The prrililcm of |T(»Msvar treotisminion h.is isvo as]>ccis: first, the edu- 
cational fccoiisiriiciioii and, second, the economic reconstruction and 
adjustment, 'riic vr iiuiy Iw s,iitl to Ivc two .isjKCVS of the same thing but, 
after all, m viewing the j«'Mw.ir world we have to lix>k at each of these 
and, in pl.inning. c.i(h h.is to h.isr siwci.d considcr.ttioii 
The i>ook under review dr ill with the economic nsjwct of postwar re- 
construction. The luMik IS s syiujKiMuiu, and results from a seminar on 
posisvar rcconttriKtioa prohicms, which svjs set up m the Gr.aduatc 
School of Arts .iiid Siiemr «■( Xew York University immediately after 
the outbreak r.f the w.ir m I-,iiri,|»e Therefore, the cli.iplcrs are coninb- 
uted by 5|KCia|isls in the (leld .uid, as s|K;ci.ihsis, cadi li.is a ma)or con- 
tribution; hut iiicviiahly the book l.nks colicrtncc, .is would .my book 
contributed by .1 gr(,in» of s(>e, i.ibiis I loucscr, this docs not dctr.ici from 
the conirihuiioii nr tiic saliie of ibe miuIics for those micrcsictl in or 
concerned with the priWems uraicd, 

The teacher vu illy imercsied m cdiicaiional prnlilcms on die posiw.ir 
world svill find this Ixink of very great value. 
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War Of a Saaal tnfUiuii^a, ci;lii*r.i W I> and 

TitoMAi c. a)cHRA?«, New Yiwk; r(jiv<'jsiiy Prm, 

19.11, xvii .^ypag*^ 

This b«>k IS a ijmfwum m »h?. }» a|«j'j«'-4clt the 
subjccl (rf war frr^ th'Atn.Siv |.'.;nts of 

view range from (t) ihc'rasmKi-J war, J ih ^)..5 UMm, (^) m 

cflccl ujwm ihe turterpt pf iwHsralny, (at ssi, l^r^rr « n ststUl 

insu<.uUnn 4 ,to (<^) iKeimplKarnmtpif iKr j Kia-ns s«,jr I'tsHA.i M.i(ci 

of America. 

llic bcK»k suffers crmnrinahly frtiis l^n-k « f »s nrfwkn atxJ pirpnr/aii«\ 
which u a danger tsf such MhsciU'nk IrrWs.lw.ssTirr. jurwni v«mcvalu. 
able daw ujwn war as a waJ iium«ts<»n. Wink ir ts tK'l fcasihlc 10 
appraise each of ihc selections, dwtlisjw'ii dralwg wnh Amcrafa arrdihe 
present war 1* perhaps the most sagnrrHani U as micrrstitig m iir*r<', too, 
that thU is the section which is perH.(jn ihr mmi phik««.|'hit and least 
related to research. 

The sections dealing svith the vast array of caudal fa»tors related w 
war sited little liglst, and when put logetlvcr inah** link '<«vc m interpret- 
ing die present world SKcnc, If thelsKxJt r!i>rk une rlmi^ ir miipiifiM’s ii|»<>n 
d\c reader the helplccsnecs with which rsen tbr »nrn *4 karmtig survey 
the present world tickick. Pcrh.ips the in«>t ptriiiiig ni-rxl <i| the iiiicl- 
leelual l«by is for stunc sthnUr u* ar»w anmiig «» wlm vail t-ikc mir 
microscopic studies and put them into a ciaifigoratiiai wluih will nuKe 
sense and give a feeling of duatirm. Mmh itiiuc water may h ivr t«> p-ws 
ovcriind under dicbridge before stitiaUhangnonvinirs iisof ilirdrgtcc 
to which our sacred concejMs of the paM have *>»ini*'«k‘l ami 

makes us think in new chaniicli 

How You Can Mahe D<mocra<y Kbrr^, by Lti-v. New 

York; The International Corntrnttcc of the Young Xfen'v (liris- 
tian Association, Association Press, tjH [>agrs. 

This book is anapjKal for democranc .itiion by eiirry individual, Ik- 
ginning right m his own home cominuniiy. It is an ewelirni ovnvirw 
for the layman who finds himself anxioui in do sniiirduni; m lu ikr 
democracy work. The reader is imrnduc’ed tu pithy pingtaplis in die 
essence of the democratic prtKcss', the ceiiHe|rt nf the (oiiiMUiiuty .nid his 
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rclaiicn^liipi w-uhiii n: il»c of community organization, ovcr- 

orgaiii/Jtion, cliwrg.iniAilum, anrl crMinliiwtion (all in nine paucs)- as 
well as siKcial unnituinity services, .is physical maintenance, protection 
cthicalion, hlifarirs, svdf.ire, gcvcrnincm, recreation, youtli programs! 
and {IcfcIlM!. ^ ° 

In fact, the Ihk.U covers in coiuise form the whole field oEcoinmuniiy 
clcvclnpinriit, otgam/.iiioii, prrrlilrms. aiirl planning. It provides just the 
‘Vommon-snisr- miieriah ih it conmumuy orgatii/aiion workers and 
sdi<»ol .idminiMtaiots widi lo in..lve avail, ihlr to hoard members and lay 
workers to help them <i«nprrhrii.| the ituericlaiuniships of organiza- 

iions, (he total prd.lrm, and the imiKirumcc of iniclligcm 

informed [uriiup.iiion hy all the j^rople li inspires and suggests action! 
m a community with trained, .,hlc kaderslnp, it should be an important 
cnninhtiiinii in nnKin|» flcrnrHi.Kv wnrk. * 

The Crists of Oor hy PinwKM A. Sorokin, New York: E. P. 

DinTJ)aN Auu OtsiVASY, Im , u^Y2, payc."?, 

There ,^rc ilircr s\Mcim f»f irtnii ,huI knowledge, according lo 

Profcs^ir ^v^rnkiii, "I hr hiM, ihr nlr mrm.il, hnd^ Us .soukc of irutli and 
value 111 rcvrkuu»ji 1 hr iltr 'rrn'sUf', n cliarticicn/ctl by rejection 

of the su|>rrfiauir.d mu\ a dc] rnrlrjn r n[HUi rN|>cricruial knowledge. The 
tliird IS »i syiuhrM'i ilir frihri i\sfi .ind is cjllcd the ulc^disiic, Pnst civtl- 
i4tilinns h.tvr ,dirrn urd from ilir idr.iuuji.tl lo the senate, ,ind have died 
when rrhi'^rd In .n vrpi ihr \ han};r as inrvu,ihlc Our present 

crisis IS (hr rrsiih of ihr dr(,idfn*r id nur vrJi'v.Uc system which lias 
emphtiM/fd iht itir<haniMn ,tiid .Unniisiit nuurc of man. The author's 
dusis IS rh.ii \sr mimm ihuiur lu a riinir idrational system. If we undei- 
siand and .utrpl ihr ih mgr v.r ,irr dt*itiiircl f<jr ever ur'caicr creativity, 
although of .1 difirrrm nrn, hui if wr rqrit u our civili/.iiion must die 
and (MSS loiltr ''ninrgur of Insu rv 

1 in* auduT, apiMmu K , js i •U'' < ilio^ii* wlui k »oks lo ,i set of *'n,u.ural 
kisvii raihrr iImo to dir ^i- t\ mp on/aiiiui for .in und< rsianding of 
luJitl <n In’ll n.j ] his i \ - ]r r nirsn d dr m tl ir order rtf dungs, sjiKc t.icli 
^ystriu larfirs ujih it lli*' rr I f»l iis fivso ilrmriKlinii .iiid tlirrt .ur n<i 
alternators ,Sui!i ‘sro- rJir neunirnis mui rinmg iln isiik.d ihmiv of 
hiMorv, llir \ti>n I nj v. liw. clir Ins nl sujiplv iinl d<nniid. .ind 

M dthus\ I iw id (Hijvid oif/u 
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Mosi iOciologvMt Will Vijih V4f»Vs« »>ri tsu ma^ff |x«uubiti 

because they « Jwxtsl jK^betK'nmu Iffvfn a rbrtfjffii frame *4 refaeflcc. 
Most men have a faith tn SAme 'ia!lw<'4 ifclnfh they Wh'-tc m Ik ah^ilute, 
Studcnit of Sumner, hottcsfc, ttirtiM)<e in'ImcfS iJkm: valutj 

as culturally vlcitrmmffl ami a leMih f‘i refV^.tv n uj^m }'tr4»irtns created 
by change rather than jip(wicn«''jy mujjrrjm. Ibi'v hi jiM hhmc the 
present confusion cmKein»nj| ultimate valors t't tH'"^ slwtigo 
which have beset our cuhorc, lliry furfer m bi'le f« r a rniiK-graKun at 
some level whkh prwIiKfv Ich cimUIhI when hc have anuoilatal iht« 
change! Most «f them are workingHuh manyorgam/atr^'.ruat rhe pres 
cm time to help bring alnmi ihk avMmiUtini 
Plulosoplitrt from the earliru runes Isavc lorrn rrjnig to put ihe j)iC4.ci 
of culture into an unrlcrstamlaWn {wimn, It i\ rtM an trnforgiveable sin, 
then, if one with sociuhigical backgroumi has hi« try- Hr. .St rrtkm goes 
ouiside hij role at a scientist and b«r»mcs a |»hil«iK>phrr juiphct picathcr. 
Like all pre^heu the wcvld he tecs is bad. Unldtc rltr pii»pbm iHf n!il, he 
has no aversion lo using all the mmkrn lauh phiasrs and cjuibris he can 
muster in lambasung the comemfwary falw pritfphrts (Jalse auf-rdmg 
to Sorokin) who do ntn lulHcnbc to hit paittcnUr jmim« ra. Asa prophet 
he predicts doom for u* uttleis we rcjicnt fr<«m mir ways ami turn to “a 
recnthronemeni of the real values it (mir sertMie siihurr) has dtvarded. 
Marl ttiutt be conceived as "a beater of aliwduie value/' ami "as sm h he is 
sacred" I 

What the absolute values Utauld lie U nsA clear, N’a/i (iciinany lias 
become ukra-idcauonal— even to the cwm of lorkiiig Mucrieiimry 
guidance front Adolt Hitler's iuliucitiaiicms. l*cvv td us wiuiM caie for 
that type of creativity— even though it jxnMrsset dyriamiv: cmMigh to mn* 
cjucr Europe. The author would have us rej*rnt of our sms ami Iwliesc 
Yet how can one believe when the rUMirwms sold even at the ttairiicrof a 
Harvard professor seem so foreign to rational ihouglu. 

Anyway, it is a challenging book and should l>c read hy all 
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Harriet Van \V)ck, Librarian 

Purffosc 'To &rr VC the [lublu as a reference center on materials rcbling 
KI the I/:'agiir of gWulons and asstKiiaicd agencies, and in the 
gent ral brUl tif nurrhaiinnal organv/auon and peace. 


hM Kt.HOI Ml AMI AOISnil-S 

Mr. Ka\mcntil li 1 omIuK [irovnird the nucleus of the Lihrniy in 1929 
when ihcctillr^iifin id ilir Ua);iiruf Naiions (lociimcnts was tinned ovci 
to die rnumlaniMi '1 lir Iain ny thru lucamc ciisuxlian of tine of the 
few Stairs Mmilirr ,Sriviir\ bn diKurncins of the J.cague of Nations, 
die I’cnnanrin tamit of Inicrnaiional Ju'iUce, the Iiiici national Lahoiii 
Organi/anmi, and dir International Institute of Intellectual Cxiopeiaiion. 
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Around timed lc<tn»n, ilsc Li<MJ j Jn^e hi .!i iHi 47<-h!lj w'ln (aJ 
tnnicriaU in tlie fwlil d jnt«rn4!K.n3l Mg3t(5?,«»teif «, j»rs'r, ffjtign 
niTairs. It now remtamii v'mr h'*»» vi'lojnr'i w)iu{* jiuhi/h th<* hnind 
LcaguctioeumrmscUwhedUytJsrif nVtt'hhfary 

has ahnil doubled Wd'umatiA nstuuUN heh il»at ibn 

nuicnal is otic of tu greatest asvrH 

The Lihrarv fcfcisrs cintrntly vw'' J7»* |ef a»ol »rm elwfii, 
The hJeiir Vofj^ /Voce (Iij''|img fj3r» d^tc arr daeulwd 

and filetl under jIkhii ijoeMitlfetftn hradin;*! 

The (kwimiiwim lo Study the C)fgani/ji«ini r 1 IV or mtiKd over iit 
collection of {uMwar planning inairitals sm ihr inhiaiv art hautaty ki^i 
S ince then the collection lus Iwcn ccpatvlrd a«<l «.» usdi'-il, and vs etni. 
sianily increasing. This sjkcmI tdlmton (ns.!u<lt » hwdt v jramidilrH. and 
jicriodlcals from |i«lilic and pnsatc agcfKo-s hrrr’ and al'iotd, as well as 
reports from governments in>^pvilr PertrKheal rcfneiort to j^^stsiar plan' 
tiing from the iKginriing of the war t<* the pif wnt tttnir' ^rr jfoi gnrluded 
in die special [jotiwaf c.iialogue, 

The Library wckwmcs visitrrrs. llic inaienal is Lt rcfcrciiir' use t<nly, 
and cannot be Uiketi from the Lvliraty, Viijung hHuts ate fra in mne to 
five during the week, and nine in one i»ji Satnsdavs. Diuiitg (niy and 
August the Library is closed r»n .*^tuMl ij » 

iJy s|>ecial arrangement with the I.ihtaiy r^tui'oiuec. i}.r l-ihrary nuy 
be used for group meetings in the Lte after iii«.n and e vrmng 
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HDITORIAL 

public c(luc.iUon m ilie ItrbI of juvenile ilclinqucncy and crime 
prevention is l.irncly a neglected fimcnon in American life today, 
hut in the li^lil of rates of juvenile dclincjucncy concomi- 

tant with war coixhiions, it is an increasingly important one. The 
only national agency sjietifirally tiewitcci to this field is the vS’ocicty 
for the Prevention of (a itne wiih whose uM)|)eralion the following 
materials fi.isc Itcen prcuared. 

The SiKiciy for the Prevcntton of (iriinc was organized on May 
T.|, 1H77, anil IS this (ountry's oldest crime-prevention organization. 
Itsjiroinineiilorg.ini/.ers included Peter Ca^mper (founder of Cooper 
Union), David J. Whitney, I ). H. St ]oiin Rrxisa, William P. Pren- 
tice, ami (ic urge (7. Whcdoik. 

The [lutposcof ilu Society was originally expressed as follows: 

Tiierc .ire few |HrMiu% ouisidr of ilw police .luilioiilies who are aware of 
the cliarai ter .mil csii m of tlir \va\s ami me.ms which he .u llie foiuula- 
turn of all iimif . . To loimier.iit iluse vile mniieiitcs and to banish 
them, as far as [Hicsililr, fmm ihc community is liic ()b)cct of ihis Society 

The early hisiory .iml ai iivitics of the Society were in a fickl and 
of .1 ii.iluie ijoiK dill'Kiit fiiim ilspnsmt pin poses; the sixly-flve 
years of iis i msu hu h.ov Ik i n d< voted to tamp.iigiis against crime 


( i»mJ \ Imirnil nf I lUu Mniihil StiLinlojry 
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of a m«<Jc wnM?ii«'nj! MiA tj cnfi. $ui «r. j» v>f» h auniuxVr^kal 
or vjciologKal fjiilr h.j j **5 ass 

When Dr. Charles H. Par kh»if*» m < •'j-ieall a f »> llir Pwirrh 

Avenue Prednie^MO t hiinh i jh New Y«*rk r'oii jo hr itjok 
an active mtcrcu in munnijul an<l futfmal jtljjfc jti«} in was 
clctlcd PfC^K^cnl of the St* irty. I Ir at -intr a thi^^oiaj*!! survey 

of ilic "virc Miiuiu>n'’ m New Y*»rk Citv. a»4<5 fin vvrj>j anally 
vigoroiH campaign againM jwtUir ami fi»r form that 

profitd from in ojK-ratimi w.«s«h4r.»iJrM/ffl hy many otikmg in- 
cictcnij. He prcaclicsl a winHwi, ihe oh'ors >4 wlnih rrvrrbcraicd 
throughout the Kriglish-sjiraking worhl, ilrnouiumg rlir Cf*rfup- 
tiort of the Tammany government of the ( !ay. 'Hte r<lc< i of his pro- 
nouncements was cyclonic m New Y«isk, He was called l*cforc a 
Grand Juryi but bis charges agamss the jcobie 4nd oilier otfHials 
were held not sustained. Undaunird, Hr, Parkhiiici wi lo work 
anew to gather material for another incpiirv. Widi dfirctiscs ami 
by his own individual efforts and olMrjfvaiioni. he liegaii a lour of 
all the places of ill rcpuic to which hrrmihl g.im a<« esc, |»cnriraiing 
the notorious 'Tenderloin” district to gaihcr c\ «if vinhitions 
of the excise, antigamblmg. and sckmI laws, 'llw icsults of lus in- 
quiry were given to the public in another stirring srf mim, I (c was 
again summoned before the Grand Jury, and this nmr hr so con- 
vinced them of the corrccinm of his charges ihai ihr jury found 
indictments and a presentment rharging die (wdicr widi collriiing 
blackmail in New York aniouniing to JyaisrvKwi a tear, 

A drastic shake-up follocvcd in the Polite Department. ‘Die re- 
form Bght went on; the clergyman remamed (inn m the fate of a 
wave of denunciation from entrenched jKiliiical ainl umlcrwnrUl 
forces. The Chamber of Commerce finally pari it'»p.iied in ihr fight, 
adopting a resolution calling for a legislative invrsMg.iiuin of the 
conditions disclosed by the Society. The larxow ComtniUcr (< re,itfd 
by the State legislature) was the result. The five vohmirc of evidence 
collected by this Ckunmittcc arc considered liy many to Iw rhe liect 
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comjwsiic rcjirf'i<'n»,ition ol 3 mrtrcipilitan iirulcrworki ever made. 
In the face of ihcw distlo^iirci, Ricliard Crokcr, once famous as 
leader of Tammany I fall, quit. 

Formally )T.irs since that memorable inquiry tlic Society's activi- 
ties were limiter! tolcKal forays against sjirciliccrimina! acts brought 
to its attention by the cin/cns of ibe City. 

However, tlie Society more recently ricciticd to devote its major 
energies to tbc ficlil of juvenile and adolescent crime, Mieving that 
research into the catiution of crime among youth and the sponsor- 
ship of legislative anil adminhtmtivc reforms will yield significant 
results in reducing criminality in these agegroups. 

In Ociolwir 19^0 Henjamin M. Day, former Commissioner of Im- 
migration of die Fort of New York, was elected President of the 
Society. In February Paul Rlanshard, well known n.s lecturer, 
journalist, and author, and former Ckiin mission cr of Accounts of 
New York C^liy, Isctamc its Executive Director; in the summer of 
tl).it year, lulwiri J. Lukas, a mcmficr of the New York bar for many 
years, iKcamq Research Associate, and, more recently, Associate 
Director. Among tbc Society’s ptesent governing Board of Directors 
arc the following; Elliott R. Brown, Mrs, Yorkc Allen, Viola W. 
Bernard, Eugene (I, Carder, D.inicl E. Costignn, Benjamin M. Day, 
Henry D. Frost, Jansen K, I bKirnlicck, J. Edward Lumbard, Jr., 
Austin If. MacCormick, r)nuglas T. Ncwbold, Millard L, Robin- 
son, Albert li. Rorabnek, John E. Sc.ir/I, William Jay Schie/fehn, 
George 1 1. Sibley, R. F.incrson Swart, Walter N. Thayer, 3rd, Fred- 
eric M. Thrasher, E'rcrlcric Underwood, and Benjamin F. Wyland. 

Three suidics liavc been recently made by Mr. Bl.ansliard and Mr. 
Lukas, and published by the Society: The Adolescents’ Court Prob^ 
lent (Scpicmlwr ly.ji, 67 pages), fiist of the senes, affords a general 
picture of adolrstcnt crime and its handling in New York City; 
Probation and Psychiatric Caic for Adolescent Offenders (January 
t9<I2, 9<) pages) covers the character of probation and psychiatric 
SCI vices given to .idolcsccnis in the then cxpcrimciiial Adolescents’ 
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linn, .mil ciir«an-os.il u mi's.’Iji'* ’- '-h- i \ ‘ 'i t'- .hu- 

aclulcKciu ^irl'" !• ■* * U" ■■ i' 1 ^Is*" jnijsjirtc- 

ittcuttrfiiKhskcnjffA, aui!4sb*»«.ti<‘i. .n 3'3-i''\i i< J ’?«"«■ ■ 'I'silrltiiKJiinf 
a iiiiyAvji Ir l*ir 3 ^ 37/3 r oniTiil* 

izcd /i»j j K 

\v,n puliliiilinl 4 ^|ur> *4 lUtHifi'iSn'i > 'usi il*- 3" 4 | < iMi j'uirtal 
anil prcscnfriKc«lrmn?«j> .mlol'-'. -•r.i «<33f ixJi'iv tn New 

York City. It o/fm 4 l»|tirprjjji 8jj!j*jii.r4 •Ii-i-tjuIsmh in 

conjuiictHtn vviih a ecnirah//r.f Ymiih f K«iiri. flirctivc 

segregation anil caiiMtumvc rei fcaitoas 
In the nc.ir future the &« tct% f«* puJihoU a fMiittli -.luily on 
the "Woman Cflciulrr," fiw-ui'jng ij|w. 5» t!i^ tfJatvuninp Iw^twccn 
rcciilivist priwiiluli«»n .mil inrnul tlrtHKiu \ <<r 4iv^}.3ri. .umI tiller- 
ing a program directed t<»w‘,ir»S tin* father dmtnirrn and in<tjr in- 
tensive training and ircainteiu »»f ntTrjjdrf^ 

In addition to ihcie attiviuei ilic Stmi-iy pul-h lini monilily 
Crime News and /•Vw/Mtc.SVn'ur, avail * 1 * 1 ^ itt 4 u<l k<'vv utslucd by 
newspapers ilirougl Him iliccmmtry livrtlintnal initnuKwl 
of nationally known vchnbirv in die lirld *>f ■.nini 9 ii<b>>:v. •-« inlngy, 
penology, .tml psycliiairy. Arm In and rtlnt»ri.d 4 tm « nrrriii i nine 
situations, relating to die indc uiidmttMMi (.unmig tJir l.iv piii'ln ) 
problem of crime causation, li-ivc Iwrii widrly md thnnigli diis 
medium of dUsemination. 'nirtuigli rcwjrt-li and nbi«.ttt<in the 
Society hopes to focus attentum .md thmkmg tm ihr pruldems nf 
delinquency. 

The Society also took an active pan in prtHuriiig .in .mirndinnit 
to the Federal statutes which now allow lint tiiJriidrft. ivlio ii.oc 
satisfactory probation records, to lie induilcil into ihr Arniv. 

The Society and 1 hk JointNAi. arc deeply indebted t«i Mi I'dwm 
J. Ltikas for .arranging with the uutlinrs for the prrp.u.iiiMii nf the 
articles which appc.ir on tlic following p igcs. 
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<.irsTAV L. M DRAMM 

As tlic (rciul fr<)in |>c.nc ut war liccoincs more pronounccil, wc in 
the Juvenile Court will l>c)<in to tilwrve some ol the effects upon 
chiltlrcn. As yet there is no )*rcat tlian^c m our contacts, but in 
scattered inst.inces we are becoming more aware of the deep impJi- 
cattonsof this worhl-diaking event »[M>n individual human beings 
during thetr more impressionable years. 

Even fairly well-adjusted youngsters feel the increased tensions. 
A young mother was telling me alKiut her ninc-ycar-old daughter 
who W.1S listening with her to the radio broadcast of die first draft 
lottery. The mother suddenly became aware that her anxieties were 
being absorlicsl aiul magnified by the child as she vaguely realized 
how "Daddy" w.ts involved in all of this new and strange procedure. 
With every one forccil to make frct|ucnt, drastic readjustments, 
cliililrcn already weakened or maladjusted arc likely to need more 
help to mm their pariitular problems. 

A ease in (loint is (hat of a sixtcen-ycar-old boy we shall identify 
as Saul, fie received a serious licad injury in a fall during infancy 
and lias been bigldy nervous tbcrcaftcr. He is a bright boy, and 
ids academic acbicvcincms have been better than average. He is 
an avul leader of .irticles in the newspapers dealing with the inter- 
national siiiiation, and his devoutly Jewish household had been 
chagrined by his prediction that Hitlci would defeat France. His 
father interpreted this prediction as pro-Nazi sympathy, which the 
boy denied. Tiic situ.Uion grew increasingly tense, TJie arguments 
Itasted for days. The eventual occupation of France Ircightened the 
conflict m the lionie. I'mally, the father referred Saul to the Juvenile 
Couii because die Ixiy had got licyond liis control. During tliese 
aigument.s, Saul liucw a (ilaie at his sister, a chair at his brolhci , and 
threatened his mother with a knife. It was icalized afiei invcsiiga- 
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social rclaiioniliips even in nt<*rrn3l inm^, ^vsH jr 4 i<?jco1i for him, 
Arrangcincnis were with an ntnlr i*» ^i\r him carefully 

dtosen ctnplctymcrn in hnl*>itinru m aiii<ih<'f !>*wn, Saul Ims gout 
lo live in his uncle's hi»mc whrrr »hr aunx^j-lirfr jc ri>rt »ctiw, 
where he has a IstrUcr chance «<» her ?hr«rt»^U a || 4 .« mighi 

otherwise tlcsirny lutn 

luanollicr imuncc.jn Auirricantju/riin-f llJlia»huJh,wlu»h.i(l 
served in the United Slates Aruty in \V»*rhl Wat t, c<>in}dained that 
a sixtcen-ycar-olil Iwy had Icjicii him svJnlr hh (aihrr held him. 
Investigation revealed a hiciory »»f diwnci<tn Wiwce n ilir Hcri fam- 
ilies, although both famihes vi-erc rccjccited am! ahoig satis- 
factorily witli other ncighlmric Miwh r»I ihr ddfictihy 'rcincil to 
stem from a dislike of (hcc:<wn(d.iiiMMrs naiiiowlif v hv lits nng^hlHir, 
a di-slikc that was heightened hy Italy's gattn ij'ainm m the war. 
This neighbor encouraged Iiis sixteen vear idd •^oi in hsc |>rrju<lice. 
The lad had called the man nl Itahan birth by ibe drejoved ii.unc it( 
"Dago/* and a crisis was reached when acinal awanU wav in.i.le by 
the boy and his fattier on the catn|il4in.iiii ('-aces bkr (hncaii never 
be treated lightly. Infliciing IxKlily ingiry has serious iiii|OH.iii»ns 
and may be followed by grave consccjuciHcs In nine i»l war Midi a 
matter takes on additional imptmance, f»»r our iiatKin-d umiy nuisi 
be guarded carefully. 

In meeting such jiroldcmv, u is nui rnuugh fi«r ihr cDiiti in im- 
pose restraints. It is necessary ui siiiniilaic,i wh<<lcvuiir,i<iiisi(iu(tvc 
recognition of the coniribunons of foreign ciilinrr ili.n innibered 
us, of the need for united loyalty to ihe enuniry where wr livt .md 
work and belong. Regardless of the Ixwt in which we nr <uir .in- 
cestors came to tliis country, we are all now in tlic s.ime l«Mt .ind 
must pull together. 

How is the juvenile court to accoin|ilidt this dcsir.iblr .id|iisirnrni 
in an adolescent boy? Surely not by having Idm .i|ipc,n m nmn m 
the presence of a room full of people and liear (he judge wav do 
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qucni 0(1 (lic wjilt cinphdsi^ on the flirc conMrqucnccs oC 

any ilcviaiions. 'Ilir toviri, likr uiltcr Iiiitnan agencies, must keep in 
mind ami jn jiratiuc llic way in wlik'li human lyings are affected 
|)y each other. Tlic gttithng principle may \k summed up in the 
words of l)r. I feat y: 

Wli.tf, inofr (h.iii aojditiig else, li.is m.tde all of us what we are in our 
fichjviiir irndctmcs has In'cn our life experiences in contacts with other 
IxTijilc li(M 111 our (aiitily life and later outside. Our own studies of of> 
fenders sliovv ihis ileaily cntnigli. I'aonnmic deprivations, bad environ- 
mental conditunis lu the pliysual sense, all count Tor hitlc compared to 
svliai IS built up tlirinigli rcaktnins uT the individual to other [xrrsons. Jn 
terms of dcc(»ly felt friisir.iiK>tif. or hosldiiics, or of ulcnttOcations with 
winiconc cl^e through ssliwh suggestions of criminality arc readily ac- 
cepted, we tliscoscr the destructive forces which, active within the indi- 
vidual, teiul 14 * make Lrimiri.it etimluct. Any cfRcicnl reconstructive 
jiriKcss must he h.ivrcl likewise on sound jisychological principles. 

A juvenile court has a unitjUc opportunity to put such a principle 
into [iraclicc. I Iwlicvc llic juvenile court represents one of the great- 
est .idv.tnccs in hum, an rci.’ttionships under the Jaw since the days of 
Magna Oliarta Mime seven centuries ago. In keeping with our own 
Declaration of I mlcjKiulcncc and Constitution of the United States, 
it cmhfxJics lltc signific.incc and llic dignity of the human being. It 
represents the sound, progressive thinking of our modern social life 
and may point tlic way for a more understanding and constructive 
treatment of adult l>c)iavi<>r problems. In order for the philosophy 
of a juvenile court to reach the particular child in trouble, the way 
in which tlic court contact is handled is of the essence. It is not only 
what is said but what is done and how it is done that is important. 

Of course, no stcrcoty()cd, formalized procedures would work for 
all courts and all children. Fortunately, the juvenile court is not 
rigidly tirciiniscribcd leg.illy by form, but is broadly directed to 
inquire into the best iinercst.s of the child and the welfare of the 
sltUc, and to shape its oulers accordingly. This mandate aIlow.s the 
gicaicst flexibility possible under the law, enabling the court to 
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exercise its far-reatlnng powers on behalf of society as each ease tlis- 
doscs the need of die particular child. 

Thus juvenile courts arc sharply distinguished from cntmnal 
courts. They iiavc an entirely difTcrcnl origin and philoM)[!hy. In- 
stead of utih/.ing ordc.ds or private vengeance as in an c,irlicr pcricnl, 
society today through (he criniin.d courts proceeds to try one of its 
accused members for a specific ollcnsc aiul to mete out approjiriatc 
punishment. In juvenile courts we have the nKxlcrn iidapiatum of 
the old power of the Knghsh chancellor to act as futuns piUiiac for 
the immature and helpless. There is no trial, no dcfciulam, no sen- 
tence. Instead there is an incjuiry by the court into the Iksi interest 
of the child, aiul disjiosition vanes as the nccrlsof the chiUl vary. At 
common law the apphcnliun of criuun.d law did not begin until the 
age of seven, lly modern legislation, in keeping with [ircscni-day 
standards of school attendante, labor practices, and siKial develop- 
ments, the age has been raised until in about lialf of our St.Uds n is 
cigiitccn or over, though not exclusively that for all olfenscs. By 
careful adherence to the cenlurics-old pliilosojdiy of the parental 
responsibility of the state, the administration of (lie juvenile court, 
acting as a court of ccjiiiiy, can l>c kcjit free from confusion witli the 
also old butdisiinctly different philosophy of the criminal courts. 

In a judicial setup the public should he assured that fundaiucnial 
rights of person, of family, of .stKicty itself will not he dealt with 
arbitrarily, burcauctatically, witlicnit fair hc-iringof all parties con- 
cerned, without opportunity for appeal to a liiglicr iril)uii;d for cor- 
rection of palpable errors. The orderly development of the law over 
a long period of years both in England and in the Uiiitcil Slates has 
handed down to us a richness of luiman experience to he ajipiied to 
our modern needs. In a democracy the judge who swear, s to see right 
and justice done to the lowl y as well as to those of h igh estate, tti the 
handicapped as well ns to the more fortunately jdatcd, to diildrcn 
as well as to adults has a position of great jiowei . Tins rit h lieritaj'e 
and power can be fully applied by the judge for the guidance of ilic 
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child and the protection of tlic community. No otlier governmental 
setup has such rich and profound possibilities for effective service to 
children m trouble. 

Any disappointments with the progress of the juvenile court, 
therefore, .arc not traceable to the legal position and power of such 
tribunals, to their underlying philosophy and ideals, nor to their 
singularly advantageous heritage. Any shortcomings are traceable 
in part at least to the human element in their administration and to 
the degree of public under.standing and support. 

Tlic year 1939 marked thcfortictli anniversary of the first juvenile 
court ill the United States. If life begins at forty the juvenile court 
is just coming into its own. Ceitamly any one really familiar with 
the administration of such courts throughout die country must be 
aware that we have only scratched the surface of their possibilities. 
With high ideals, with important goals of conseiving the futme of 
America, surely wc who have tlic privilege of seiving children 
should strive thoughtfully to put pliilosophy into living practice 
even "in every little thing wc do," and especially in a lime when 
conservation of liutnan resources may be lost sight of in our more 
emphasized conservation of material resources for the war effort. 

The case of sixtccn-ycar-old Ruth may be useful in illustrating 
the opportunities of a juvenile court for constructive, personal con- 
tacts. Ruth is but one of an increasing number of girls who are being 
rcfcrreil to ihc juvenile Court as ilelmqucnt. The war situation con- 
tributed in making moic ilifficult the solution of her problem, 
which arose from another cause She is a refined, sensitive girl, of 
superior intelligence (IQ 130), wlio has been well leaicd in an 
atmosphcic of cvilliuc in the home of adoptive parents. To all 
apjKMi'ances the gill and litr liomc life have been noimal in all 
icspecls. Holli the gill ,111(1 the .idopiivc mollici .ue deeply .iil.iched 
to llie adoptive fathei. They h.ivc iclied a good deal on liis wisdom 
and judgmem, and iliey have missed Ins eoinpaiiionslnp .ind .idee- 
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tioii since he has been recalled to the Navy as a reserve officer. Dur- 
ing the adoptive father’s absence, Ins wife revealed tluit Ruth liail 
been adopted by them as a baby. Tlic knowlctlgc c)f her true status 
was a tremendous sluKk tt» this girl, coining as it did in late ado 
lesccncc. She reacted by buying a supply of clollnng on the adoptive 
jDothcr’s cliargc account, leaving tenvn, and trying to establish a 
new life for herself in a housework job. After several weeks' .ibscnce, 
she was located by the jKilite, wlicrcupon she defiantly refused to 
go home and was referred to the Juvenile Ckniri as a runaway. 

As she w.as brought to the Detention Home, it was essential that 
the Court’s initial contacts with her l>c made with gicat care. In the 
receiving department she was met by a trained nurse m uniform 
who set her at ease and without a lot of questions showed a quiet 
interest in her comfort and well-being, "rhcrc was iininciliaicly a 
professional atmosphere apparent even to .such a .sensitive and emo- 
tionally upset child as Ruth. This aiinosplitre generated umfidcntc. 

T’hc probation olHtcr assigned to help Ruth lu^g.in karning the 
girl’s background as u clue to die girl herself and as a means lo h('l[i 
die child, Roth Ruth and her ado|nivc mother revealed a lued for 
the adoptive father at this crisis in their rcl.itionshij). The woman 
was stunned by Ruth’s reaction to lier revelation, did not know 
what to do about it, and wished for her liusliaiid’s coun.sel. Ruth 
also felt that if the adoptive father were at home he could hel[) and 
she wouki feel belter. 

The whole report of the probation olficcr was prepared ami pic- 
sctitcd to me a day before the hearing, giving me an ojijioriumiy for 
unhurried reading and reflective cousideraiion. On the d.iy of the 
hearing, 1 talked the problem over with the prob,uion ollicer m 
the courtroom and then invited Ruth’s teacher ami lui pastoi to 
come m and give me the benefit of ihcii views. 

Our courtroom is more like a jiulgc’s chambers, with a desk foi 
the clerk, the stenographer, and myself, and six atldiiioiial chait.s. 
In such an informal, dignified setting, all of us arc usvarc of the 
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seriousness of the occasion: a child’s future ts at stake. There is no 
incentive for pompous speeches, no chance for miserable embarrass- 
ment. After tJtosc working WJth me had discusserl the matter with 
me, they were seated and Ruth’s adoptive mother was asked to come 
in. Without her child or a general audience present, she could talk 
freely of her innermost feelings and thoughts. There was an earnest- 
ness to meet the needs of a loved one, a desire for Kelp, As the 
moihcr went out of the courtroom, I went out through another 
door to sit down with Ruth in a .small room o/T the courtroom. 

7’licrc arc no picturc.s on the walls, no furnishings except two or 
three chairs; licrc the cliild was without any distractions, without a 
feeling of being on exhibition, as might have been the case in a 
room full of [icople. There svas not the embarrassment of hearing in 
a public selling about any shortcomings of her parents or of herself. 
There was not a heightening of insecurity, of not belonging, of a 
lack of persona! significance. On the contraiy, Ruth knew I was 
busy and yet w.is t.iking the time to sit down with her and discuss 
her problems with her. In a sense, there was, without the necessity 
of saying so, a belief dcvelojietl on her part that people do care about 
hci , that she does amount 10 something, that it is of importance not 
only to her iiut toothers that she get along all right. 

It was a delicate moment. Since she showed hesitation in express- 
ing herself, I .said to her, "When you go to sec your doctor, you tell 
liim wliat you know .iiul feel, don’t you?” Witli a quick smile she 
said, "Yes, of course." "It is tlie same with me, Ruth; if you tell us, 
we may be belter able to help you.” Foi a moment, I was on trial. 
She was looking me over Onild she trust me '' If I pass that test, she 
will tell me what she has really hidden from others We begin to 
establish a imilual basis of respect and consiileralion Sucli a child 
in trouble necils a helping baud, so to speak, to walk upon fiimcr 
ground. 

In Rntli’s i.ist , .1 ehiUl-guid.mee elniic has heen asked lo help tlie 
adoptive* inotliei and tlie adoptive tl.iiiglitei lo rebuild ihcir relation- 
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ship. Through this means, Ruth is being auial (« adjust herself to 
the reality of her true status. This process is still iii jifogrcss, A false 
or harsh move anywhete along the hue might eoniphc.itc or de- 
stroy the possible adjustment. 

In such private interviews with the child 1 do tny best not to be 
soft or seniimcnt.il but to speak as one hviman iKing to .moiber, 
with frankness, firmness, sincerity, and knowledge of the strong 
and the weak poitits of the sittuition, 'I he tliild usually responds in 
kind to such an nppro.uli.uui desires to do hisp.irt, “lobe a mcnilxT 
of the team," to bring alxiut a better siiuatiou for himself, foi his 
family, ami for the community. Even when the plan dciidcd upon 
causes concern and anguish, the child will icsjumd f.ivoialily if he 
is convinced of the essential fairness <if it all. 

We as judges should he most careful not to tichver our.sclvcs of 
speeches on gcncr.il virtues, not to wisecrack, nor to make peojilc 
unnecessarily imcomforiablc, Ihiinility, in the .sense of .sclllcssness 
and devotion of all our energies to the real task nt h.md, makes us 
better judges. 

The judge has the opportunity to maishal the lK;.st the community 
has to offer in the solution of a child's pioblcm, giving .strength, 
purpose, and direction to the future planning. lie becomes to the 
child, as do others by bis supjiort and .sanction, a haven of under- 
standing, protection, and guidance. The j'idge, in short, has the 
opportunity to provide a ministry of justice th.it fuirill.s' the philoso- 
phy and ideals of a juvenile court. 

For Richard, the war also brought out the need for help. At the 
age of fourteen he was referred to the Court as a tiu.mt I le sv.cs a 
gocxl-looking boy, polite and of pleasing [icrsonalily. 'I he piob.itioii 
officer described him as '‘appealing typic.il of cvcrytlimg th.U is 
wholesome and clean.” Tests revealed noiniiil intelhgeme. Ilis 
home was clean but in had repaii ; the family luul moved into this 
home recently because the rent wa.s cheap, due to n.s uiulcsiiablc 
location. The fathet had diesl .several years ano, Icaviiiu the moihei 
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with the rcsponsibilily oE rearing eight children; Richard was the 
sixth cliild. Richard fiankly admitted his failure to attend school 
and his reason, The four oldest boys in the family were in the armed 
services. The only other boy at home besides Richard was a sixteen- 
year-old lad whose eaining.s of eleven dollars weekly provided the 
family’s toia! income. Riclinid believed he should stop school and 
was hxiking foi work to help in the support of his mother and two 
hulc .sisters, ITis mother wanted him to finish school, but admitted 
the family sometimes dkl not have enough to eat. 

Again with Richard the Court in its contacts attempted to recog- 
ni/.c him as a human being wuh a real pioblcm. Glaring at him and 
demanding arbitrarily that he "obey die law” would not have 
reached him. At our icqucst, the Red Cross willingly undertook to 
try to make some adjustment of income. Richard is going back to 
school wuh his problem off his mind. 

Somciiincs ilic war situation has little connection with a child’s 
delinquency but is offered as an excuse. An emotionally unstable 
adolescent girl involved in the past m sex delinquency was reported 
to the Juvenile Gnn I by the USO and the Travelers Aid Society for 
loafing about the railroad station and the USO hcadquai ters, ob- 
viously "on die make” for .soliliers The girl rationalized her be- 
havior iluis: "I only wanleil to do something for my country. T felt 
sorry for the .solditts.” 

The war situ.ilion has resulted in having the Juvenile Court called 
upon for new sei vices to Lioys who have been under its care. 

The first of these new services involves young men who, in the 
past, have licen brought to the Couit’s attention as delinquents and 
have done wi II on pinh.irion Developing a spiiitof patriotism, they 
volunteer for seivice lo dieii country in the aimed foices, and of 
coiiise aie .iskcd by ihc Kcruiliiig olficeis if they have cvei been 
aircsU'd. Mom of thun .11 e honest tnmigh 10 admit th.U ihcy have 
been, and ilu n come lo die Juvenile (kiurt lo ask if tbe Couil will 
pi event dieir acceptance in sei vice 
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These boys come in with all sorts of anxieties. Their ctlort to en- 
list is usually the most im|)oriant act in their lives to (hem. They 
have a sudden, graphic realization tliat an individual must face the 
consequences of his behavior, These lads arc grave and serious. 

At once the Court workers find the problem of human relation- 
ship. The boy wonders what kind of report the Juvenile Court will 
send to the recruiting officer concerning him. I Ic may rc.scnt the 
Juvenile Court if he is not accepted. Me may see the Juvenile Court 
as the impeding obstacle iKtwccn him and his ambition to serve 
his country. 

The boy’s past troubles and his adjustment arc discussed with 
him. The Court officer explains what report he will honestly be able 
to make to the recruiting office. 

The large majority of these young men have been accepted by the 
armed services after discussion between Court workers and recruit- 
ing officers, and juvenile dclincjucncics arc not Iwing held against 
the boys if they have made a good adjustment after tlicir trouble. 

The other new service growing out of the war situation involves 
young men who have liccn sent Jtomc from the Army and Navy 
training centers as unsuitc<l to service. Boys who have been Ckiurc 
wards in the past arc being referred back to us by die Red ('ross for 
whatever help we can give them. They arc not only “rejected" ; they 
are also dejected. They arc embarrassed to meet tlicir fricruls, to call 
former employers. They have a feeling of frustration. They arc un- 
happy, They may revert to dclint|ucncy iiidcss we can offer sugges- 
tions for constructive activity, particularly something ticil in with 
the war effort. 

Certain offenses have taken on a new .significance as a result of 
the war situation and, correspondingly, children who commit them 
arc presenting different problems than if they had been involved in 
such delinquency in the past. One such example i.s tire or auto 
stealing. 
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Previously, tire slcalmg was not uncommon to juvenile delin- 
quents. In the p-ist boys stole tires from auto-accessory stores or from 
cars, usually for the purpose of getting spending money. They stole 
tires as (hey stole tools, or coal, or scrap, or anything diat could be 
turned into ca.sh. 

Today liic stealing is not only “stealing”; it is an unpatriotic act. 
The general public regards it more seriously than in the past and is 
disturbed when it occurs. Children themselves are aware of its 
added significance. Many who may not have hesitated in the past 
balk now. When a Iniy tiocs 1 csort to stealing tires, we usually find 
we are tlcalmg with a child whose problem is more serious than 
the average. 

Another example is that of situations involving social conflicts. 
Sectional and racial ililTercnccs, which had been smoldering for 
years among students of one of the city’s largest high schools, sud- 
denly flared uji and were rcpoi ted in the ncwsp.ipers as “near riots.” 
lloy.s roamed the .streets in groups, botli for mutual protection and 
to waylay others. Several hoys wcic beaten, ami tbc gangs rapidly 
developed into two opposing mobs. Violence on a big scale was 
threatened, .ind the jmiHcc were energetic in bringing in as many 
ringlc.ulcrs as they could apprehcml. The parents of those appre- 
hcndctl weic jicrsonally interviewed and their assurances sccurctl 
for (he pro[»cr (.oiuluci of their hoys for the period of the investiga- 
tion. A joint M.iicineiU was issued to the public by the superintend- 
ent of .scluMils and myself to the cfTcci that we, "together with a 
group of ptihlie-spiriud citi/ens, are now engaged in making 
a thorougli suuly of the problem in ordci to climin.'itc .all evidence 
of fuel ion m ihe toimniinitv, so th.u ilicre m.iy be ,) united .spiiit 
as Amerit.ui eui/cii*,.'’ Also, dial "any uid.iwfu! acts specific.dly 
brought to the attuilmn of the Couit will he investigated locoricct 
the lu'h.ivioi of iliost involv< (1 ” 

'[’he eoinmittce rnrt sfvci.il tinies .iiul .meal the (htfeiences that 
had developed I'ull eoope'i.ition was securei! fiom cacli gioup in 
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xccogiiilion o£ ihe need of adjusting these differences in terms of 
national unity and fair play. At a sjiecial scIukiI assembly it was 
pointed out by schixil aulhoriucs that our enemies would probably 
be pleased with the disunity the sttidcnis* iKliavinr was promoting, 
and the lads were deeply nnprcsscil by this appriwch. A thorough 
investigation of each specific ease of violence prcceilcJ C'ourt hear- 
ings, wliich were coiuluctcd in the manner previously dcserihctl. 
In tins way we were given the opportunity of reaching directly all 
the boys involved. As two former antagonists sat with me in our 
little room, each came to rccogni/x the other as a fellow human 
being, as a fellow American. They sIkxiIc hands and readied an 
appreciation of each other. The parents readied a similar conclu- 
sion. It was a most heart-warming experience, pointing to po.ssibili- 
tlcs of human approaches toward reconciliation of much greater 
differences, which in the ohl world arc causing unhappiness and 
death to millions. 

We in America must be sure there is no black-out of tolerance in 
our midst. Even when the .icutc sl.igc li.us been rc.tclicil it is possible 
to meet the danger. It is far better, of cour.se, for llic public to lx: on 
the alert and to see that prompt action is taken to meet c.irly evi- 
dences of tliisun-Aincricaridc.sinictivc spirit. Wcslioiild bend every 
effort so that the experience of war will biing us all closer ag.iiii, 
rather than tear us apart. 

To conserve human resources as well as natural resources, to pre- 
pare for the future of America m keeping witli its destiny, we who 
come in contact with children must hold fast to the essential verities 
of human relationship. Today W'c have .in important .share in our 
war program to keep for ourselves a free Ameiica and to deliver 
others from the enslavement of a dictator. Hut in the future it will 
be the job of today’s children, who will be the cili/ins of tbe next 
generation, to keep America fiee. It is the responsibility of tlmse of 
us who come in contact with children to treal iheni and the ii prob- 
lems the way we would expect tlicin to treat others latei--to treat 
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them so tliat they will have realized from childhood the dignity and 
the significance of human beings. 

TJic implications of a world war for tlic troubled cliildren who 
will be tomorrow’s citizens emphasize tlic fundamental soundness 
of the philosophy of the juvenile court. They are a challenge to the 
administration of the law, to its interpreters, ami to tire community. 

Gm/av L, Sc/iraiuftt n judge of the luvcnilc Couit of Allcj^hcny County, Pauburgh, 
Pcnniylvania 


It is necessary that each community know the needs of its children and 
expend Us maximum effort on their behalf. Volunteers should be enlisted 
and trained for service in clinics, playgrounds, settlement houses, and 
agencies of every kind, to the extent to which their services can be truly 
useful. This requires planning in every community. It also involves the 
return to a far more positive policy on the part of Federal agencies in re- 
spect to (.he mohili/,auan of civilians to meet community needs. 

Where additional appropriations arc necessary, and the community, 
whether town or city, cannot meet the cost, the Federal Government has 
an interest and an obligation. 

In a country figluing for its life and for its liberty, we do not fear to 
make vast expenditures to prepare and arm our men, Those expenditures 
arc not comparable to the sacrifice in lives that our citizens must make 
day after day on the field of battle. The children of today will have to 
build the future on what our armed forces achieve m battle. They also 
will liavc to bear their (jart of the financial burdens that this war imposes. 
They have .i i igiu to be given every opportunity to start their task with 
maximum physical, emotional, and spiritual strength. 

(Rcpniiicil from nii arutlc by Justine Wise Poilicr in ilic newspaper, PAT, for Septem- 
ber ai, 19.12 ) 



WARTIME JOVENIEE DELINQ>UENCY IN KNCJLAND 
AND SOME NOTES ON ENGLISH JUVENII.R COURTS 

MARC.LRY J-RY 

TUerc has been a definite growth of juvenile delinquency in luig- 
land and Wales <luring the three years of war. It is uk) jmk)!! yet to 
assign tills increase to its exact causes; prolwbly a inuUii>lici(y of 
factors arc active; evacuations, abscticc of parents in war work, the 
upset of domestic life by "shelter nights," and, jicrlmps most of 
all, the general overexcitement, anxiety, ami destructiveness of war 
mentality. The increase is, as has Isccn .s;iicl, grave. But the govern- 
ment is taking the best of all [wssiblc measures to meet it by the 
encouragement of all the agencies that care for the leisure-lime 
welfare of children. From these Youth Councils we may hope for 
constructive educational work long after the stress of war years has 
ceased to claim its victims amongst the yoiiih of our country. 

The system of English courts is a constant surpri.se to tlie foreigner 
— even to the foreigner who is so closely rclatcti by cultural descent 
as the American. It is hard to tell whether their surprise is greater 
th.it England should be content to leave so large a sliarc of the ad- 
ministration of justice to unpaid, untrained "justices of the peace," 
or that thousands of citizens should lie found not only willing but 
eager to perform these duties. Perhaps the latter cause of astonish- 
ment may be diminished by the reflection that the love of csen .i 
little dignity and power is dccpscalcd in human naiuic. 

There are well over a thousand “courts of .summary jurisdiction" 
— sometimes, most unfortunately, called "police courts" in I'.ng- 
land and Wales, For each of them there is a bench of just ices, i .\ecpi 
for a few courts—tliosc of Hindon and of a .small iiumher of vtiy 
large towns— where one paid "stipendiary" magistrate has the same 
power that two lay justices would p()ssc.ss, and .sil.s to he.u t.iscs 
alone. 
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Appeals from these summary courts, and charges which arc too 
grave for their jurisdictions arc tried either at tlie Quarter Sessions 
of tlic justices for the whole county, or at Assizes before the regular 
judges who go round the country on circuit, hearing cases at the 
county towns. Hut in the case of a great number of die offenses for 
wJiicli the accused person has a right to trial before a judge and jury 
—"indictable offenses"*— he may, if he desires it, be heard by the 
summary court without delay; actually in more titan four out of 
Hve cases this is the clioicc he makes. 

The justices arc supplied by their clerks witli the legal knowledge 
they cannot themselves claim, but in many cases one or another of 
tlicm will himself be a lawyer; the chairman of die whole body for 
the county is so invariably. This system, so essentially English witli 
its insistence on unpaid service and die participation of die private 
citizen in die work of government, is not one that could possibly be 
transplanted to another country. But it may be worth while to dwell 
upon some of the reasons, beyond that of mere antiquity, which 
would make us in England hesitate to change it for a completely 
jirofcssional one. For one thing, a cranky, ill-tempered, or preju- 
diced magistrate (and such arc to be found in every countryl) 
docs much less harm, as one of a group than if he were sitting alone 
widi no one to debate Ids decisions; “two heads are better than one, 
even if they be but sheep" runs the old proverb. 

For another the benches, though still too apt to be the preserve of 
the district notables, arc becoming more and more representative 
of the whole people. The appointments of women and of "labor" 
justices have, since the last war, done much to widen their under- 
standing of the more human interests involved in their work. It may 
he counted, moreover, as much in the interest of a sound adminis- 
tration of justice that so many thousands of ordinary citizens are in 
constant touch with its problems and its routine. Some three thou- 
s.in<! of the magistrates belong to a voluntary association that exists 
to further the efficiency of the courts and that exercises a very dis- 
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liiict influence jn projM*uiig newIc^i^l.Ui«tu .iiul «lis. itulhmls 

o£ ticatiucnt of oflciukrs, »!ie curiirul t»f lujiuir lurn'K’':. .uul ntUcr 
matters witluii their jurisihction. They .uc partu uhuly caj’rr aijtnit 
questions of )uvciulc tlcluiqueucy aiul proli.ituiii. 

It js pcrliaps in the children's toiiris i)i.u the .ids.ini.ij’rs nf (he 
system (if lay justices show most, Tsso oi thirc su iMqnhc r, rurpt 
in Uiiulon (wlieie two wiiiueti i.iit make .1 uniri), one rniist Iw a 
man, one "as far as praciicalilc" a worn.uj. The re prcscnr.m'on of the 
points of view of the two sexes is an .nKdm,'ij»r. Often a wotiMii will 
take (he lead in dealing with girls or young thildrtn. a man will 
deal with the older Isoys. Hut llic bench will always act togriher in 
its final decisions. 

To an American the procedure in these courts will .seem r.ulicr 
formal. Whether the case is a truarity one, a clnuge of coniintiting 
an offense, or an altempi to prove that a cliih! is lieyond tonirol or 
needs care or protection, the mctluHls of [iroof, though not neces- 
sarily the forms of words used, arc as rigid .is in the adult courts. 
No report must lie made hy the rrolKUion OUker hrforr the c ase lias 
been, heard; no sccciiulhand evidence is nllosvsd; unless the ihild, 
on the advice of his parents, chooses to give t vulcncc on his own 
default he is not sworn, nor can he U; asked any iiuTimuiaiing 
questions. Of course, a great many children cliecrfully .idrml llicir 
offense at once. TJtcy usually .show grctic cx.icuicss and .itixicty to 
have the matter put quite rightly. "No, I 'ad die kniscs and the jiens 
and Billy 'c only 'ad one knife" is the .sort of e.igcr correction they 
proffer. 

Children rarely seem abashed by the court. “Young [icrsons"— 
between fourteen and seventeen — arc much more conscums of 
embarrassment. One cheerful creature, a care or [irotcciioii case, 
brought her skipping rope into iny couit, and g.uly skipped whilst 
her future was being decided, A Hide boy, wtiiing his fiici letter 
from the country to the proliation oflicei. Idled the paper witli losvs 
of "kisses” with the inscription “some for die magisti.ucs." Wlit-n 
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the actual decision is arrived at (conviction is a word not used in the 
juvenile couit), iJic [WKcdurc followed resembles closely that of 
the American courts. There is frequently a remand for medical and 
psycholojjic.il cntjuiry, there arc anxious conferences with the pro- 
bation officer, and with the parents, and the real work of caring for 
the child licgins. Periodically the probation olBccrs meet the justices, 
giving rlicin details of how the eases arc progressing, of those of their 
charges who have finished their time of probation, and so forth. 
Tlu’se toiiEercnccs arc of great help to both sides. 

Siarg^cry I ry 15 fuirurr di;iiirjiian tyl tine oi Loncl(in*s juvenile courts and is widely known 
as a writer and lijvrakcr on dclinc^ucncy and |Kiial reform Miss Pry lias been a recent visitor 
Id die Uiiucd Platen, where she addrei^ed a conference of die National Probation Association 
m Nciv Or Irani i»hf Mtadr iln? rnp to this Loumry m a small Iwii, once a German vc«ch 


The w.iriimc ri^c in juvenile delinquency is not confined to New York 
City. J. I'dg.ir Iloovct, chief of the Federal Jkircau of Investigation, re- 
ported ycstciday that delinquency everywhere was “mounting rapidly, 
and unless we .dl do our jobs better we can expect another era of lawless- 
ness such as swept ilic country after the Iasi war." 

I loovcr's report was icad by Hugh Clegg, assistant clirectoi of the FBI, 
ai ihc tjigh annual lonvciuion of the International Association of Chief of 
Police at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

(Rc(inmrd {rm\ die nciispijicr, IWf, for ^qitcmhcr 19*12 ) 
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It is also l)cin^ cvitlciiLCtl from s|M»ra(lic aiul reports ol 

chiUl-guidaticc thiucs an<l juvenile courts that there is more fre- 
quency m the conumssioii of olfcuscs anioiijr chihlrcn who had 
already been ilchtKjuciii licfoic the war started and that their 
olicnses are growing in senomness. Whcihci nr nnl a reduction is 
being noted in delinquency among children of iioinial inciitalily, 
as is the ease m (Ireat Britain, anil a laigc inircasc in delitiqiicncy 
among those of siihnonnal niciUaliiy, rcniains to l>r seen ' But if, in 
our program planning, we arc to profit from Biitain’s i\pcficncc, 
this possihitily must he Inirnc m minth 

Although we have imich to learn from what BiUaiii has ih me and 
is doing to cope with tlic rising tide <if juvenile ciinie,' we must 
reincinher that conditions in our two cnnntries ate quite ihffcreilt. 
Theirs is a small and lioniogciieoUH population, ours v.ist and hetero- 
geneous. Tlieirs is a more ccxiidinated ami cenii.ili/c<l a[ipro.u'h to 
the liamlling of welfare piohicms. Their ilclinqiicncy-neatnicnl 
program is slimviUvicd hy the I Ionic Ofl'vcc. We have to struggle for 
codrdinated effort agamst the tanglttl wch of public .iiul private, 
town, country, municipal, State, ami Federal auilioiity m which 
there is no guiding force to integrate our action in this field. 

There is, for these reasons, no particular iiecil to desci the in .my 
detail British methods of liandUng the rising tide of pivemlc ciime; 
but it would he well to review the apparent c.iuses of increasing 
delinquency in Britain, that we may heller understand how to cope 
witli the situation that faces us here. 

First of all, it is pointed out hy British .social workers th.it the 
pattern of wnitimc dclnu|ucncy is the same as of piewar dcltn- 
qucncy, because a like backgioumi of uiulei privilege iliat cliaiac- 
tcrizccl the deUncpienis of prewar days would describe that of wai- 
lime delinquents. There aic nunc of them, hosves'er, because ilie 

‘Pilccn Yi«in)(lii(i1)inil,‘’IMini|iiPt«t)r III W.irliiiir." Si.iiit ll’..rt (|i,iliti,|iril |i\ ilir ( ..lui.il 
ot (he tai.irily' Or^ IIU-..MHIII Sii. irl), t .»ntliiiif. OcIi.Ik’j i<mi.|i Si| 

°F(ir some ilecnU ut ItriiiUi Uomllm); n( SM.>iiiinr ic< tlrm..r 1 l.lnr. h, 

"Lkliiu|ucnc)i' III Wiiriiiiir," [oiirihtl of ('rum lull /jih' u/ii/ ( iiiniiiiilinn Jiili liij'int I'l I- 
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pressure of life under wnrumc condtlioiks overcomes the resistance 
capacity of an jncrc.ning nuinltcr of youngsters and they break 
down into jri(i«x:i.d Ivchuvior. " 7 ’lic war," says a Rritisli social 
worker, "has mnliihuied in a variety of ways to the worsening of 
the family situation. The most obvious of ilicsc is the calling up of 
the father ami the evat nation or war work of llio mothet." Another 
major toiniibmory f.ictor to the rise in juvenile dcliiupicncy stems 
from the incieasing toiiiplic.itions of life in wartime. "Working 
ji(njr.s arc longer, .shopping is much more di/TicuIt, the mass of ofTi- 
cial icguiations gross's more tortuous. At the same time, life is more 
rcstrictcil and the ouilct.s for pleasure and amusement grow less,” 
Another factor in the British situation, whicli social workers there 
have coiisidcrcil contributory to greater delinquency among juve- 
niles, stems from ibc high wages paid to young people. It is no 
uncommon thing, they jiomt out, to find boy.s earning mojc tlian 
(heir fathers, working excceihngly long liouis in cxliatisting occu- 
pations, having (ilciuy of .spending money, and yet stealing. "The 
normal desire for luiveiiiurc may have soineihmg to do with it, 
cniianccd by tiic geneial atmosphere of reckless living induced by 
the svar." It has been found in Britain, too, that adolescents arc 
tcmjstcd to change thcii jobs frequently because iheie is an oppor- 
tunity to c.nrn more money. Many of them have given up gooil jobs 
of a reasonably jicrinanent nature to earn more money in less skilled 
fxrcupations that c.an Icail only to unemployment after the war. It is 
also pointed out (li.u .some of these youths do not work the full week, 
taking days off whenever they feel like it because tlicy cam a.s much 
in a few days as ihey could have earned m a week before, and often 
get into sciKUis ilifTicultics dtiiing then leisure time. 

Not only the genei.il len.Mons of life In a warring country, the 
inciea.smg lack of paicnt.)! supervision, and rccklcs.s living due to 
highei w.igcs but .dso, more specifically, life for young fieoplc in 
air-raid shelters h.is conn ilmted to llie uu teasing crime rate. Kng!i.sh 
social woi keis lepoit tii.U slielters h.ive piovuled a fcitilc soil for the 
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formation of gjiij;s .iiul ili.u in winter llicy li.ivc m »ol ,i% a suhsinutc 
for the citeaj) cafe and have provided univcr-ially availalilc fr«X‘ lotlg- 
iiig for Ixiys and girls who ran away from homes or iiiMiiulions. 
Tlicre IS plenty of cvulcncc tliat bad ass»K ialions tout ratted in shel- 
ters resulted ill serious involvrinciils with cxin’riemed iiiminah,* 
Not only the daiigtrs to ytiung pctiplc ereaUtl by hapha/.atd life 
in bombshelters, but also cvacnations and blai koiiis arc among die 
major causes of the rise in juveiidc t nine in Ikitain. I hc nprtHiling 
of children has jilaycd not a little pari in the increase in jnvcinlc 
ciiinc. This iwk place on a largo scale wiihcnu iniuli consideration 
for the c'lnotional effects of separation from parents .iiid transplnu' 
tatioii into utterly strange enviioiiiiiciils, often withovit the nte<lc<l 
liclp and understanding of social workers (partly Wtanse this need 
was not rccogni/ct! early in the wai and secondly hccatise tin le were 
not ctiaugh sticial wtiikcrs ui do the job aclecjuatcly). 

In regard to blackouts, the incicasing opporinmties for the com- 
mission of crimes, particularly assaults, lootings, luirglarics, ami 
robberies, is scIC-cvidcnt. "Blackout, " says a British .s(ki;i1 woikri, 
"has made its contribution to dchmjuency among adolescents by 
increasing die temptation and making the dilliitihy of dcuciion 
greater.’” 

Here then we have some of the major faciois contrilmting to 
increasing clclinc|ucncy in Britain, all of wlitch we must bear in 
mind when planning our local programs. 

Although I am not detailing Britain's niciluKi of hiindbiig war' 
time dcliiujucncy for reasons already iiidic.ue<l, I am, in (ircseiumg 
some suggestions for coping with tlic rising tide of juvenile c rime in 
this country, hearing in mind the general [irinciplcs underlying 
Britain’s approach to this problem, 

Wlial direction should our piograin planning take ? 

First of all, SVC must heai in mind the fau that h.tsieally the mad 

* Youii(]liiiilMml, op fit, ]) sH. .tml .Siniol Worl;, "I hr 1 (tro <,f itir Wir «ii Ailulr iriil 
Dclnuiuciicy," Rcjjinald A I'oli'll. (Vtolwr j, 

^ Pejlell, op ei/., p fij. 
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appears to be to keep to a minimum the tensions and insecurities o£ 
the stressful times in which children arc now living. Therefore, any 
efforts tow.ircl improving their home conditions and then environ- 
ment in work, and play must Ik of concern. Particularly our atten- 
tion must be directed toward chihlren Irving in areas of imdcrprivi- 
Icgc, for It is amojig them that rcsist.'incc levels will soon be lapped 
by the .«i<lcd ()/cssutcs of the wartime sUu.'ttion and will result in 
maladaptation. 'i'herc can be no question, for example, that it is of 
the utmost importance to preserve all the welfare services that have 
been budt up over the years. We must not permit ourselves (a.s was 
done in Ilriiam at the beginning of the war) to indulge in false 
economy by icslricling those very activities that ate necessary to the 
wholesome ilcvclopmcnt of youth. We hope that we will not see 
murh of the kind of unwise saving of public funds which is raking 
place in New York where the Juvenile Aid Bureau, for twelve years 
the police dc[).rr(mcnt\s principal crime preventive agency, had its 
budget drastically cm tailed on July i, at least for the duration of 
the war. 

The social services that must be preserved or expanded mcluclc 
not only recreational services but any that make possible a richer 
life for children; health services, mental hygiene, vocational guid- 
ance, services to rlisintegraling and broken families, adequate relief 
to those who arc unable to cam a minimum for the maintenance of 
decent homes, housing programs, and all the other social services 
that arc so essential to the maintenance of morale 

Although it cannot be emphasized too strongly that all welfare 
services to children have to be picseivcd and stiengthencd, we must 
particularly concentrate oni attention toward absorbing the energies 
of youth, first in the tlircction of activities that will pieserve hcaltli 
and morale, and secondly towartl rcci catton.al activities winch are 
t/ircctfy retatdl to the war effoit. We must avoid the tiagic mistake 
that was made m Biitain in the caily months of tiic war when so 
many of the not loo extensive iccrcalional activities were, curtailed, 
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panly because the tiettl for them was inH rcLO^m/.al, but also be- 
cause, followinjr upsets clue ro the blackouts aiitl cvatualioiis, it was 
ilifTicult to reestablish tlicin. 

As regards the preservation of the physical liealth of jouiigsiers, 
we have already taken to heart the lesson leviahd by the taij^e pro- 
porlioiiof draft rejectees who were found lobe Milfeiiiig fioin iitiiii- 
tional defects. We could nut have had a iiioic dramatic index of the 
need for sircngtheiung the lienUh of young people than liaMomc to 
us so forcefully m this way. And towaid the preservation of inriual 
health, there is a definite need for the expansion of all types of 
mental-hygiene work in scluKils, guidance clinics, juvenile courts, 
clay nurseries, and the many other agencies and organi/'alions that 
deal with children. Siicli sci vices must for the sake of the welfare of 
children he extended also to [larcnts, many of whom arc already 
suffering fioin tlie stresses anil siiains of wartinu* mice riainties and 
wiiosc mooch and insecurities must ncti ssaiily tellccl lliemsclves in 
the behavior of children. 

In regard to the absorption of the leisute-titiie eueigies of youili 
in tbc direction of activities lelatcd to tlie war ilfori we can, of 
course, Icam imicb fiom Hrilish experience. Already in tins counti y 
there arc infiiiinerablc .signs that ilieic is icciignuion of tliis need. 
For example, the Mass.ich«sclls Slate* (airnmmce on Fubbe Safely 
is enlisting the .services of <;o,oooy<uuh.s who will be liaiiicd locarry 
on the wotk of incssscngcrs and coniiers during emerjp ncies 

Among the aclivitie.s which young people in Brilam between the 
ages of eleven and eighteen have been cariying on so siucc ssfully 
imclcr the sponsorship of the National Youth Caimmiltee aie collec- 
tion of all kinds of waste, clerical help to A. K.P. autlioi uies, licljiing 
in assembling gas m!isk.s anti boxes, messenger sers ice foi polic e and 
A.R.P. authorities in the daytime and during blatkoins, iielpiiij', in 
summer vacalions witli the harvests, .seiving as hie w.iulieis, dig- 
ging trenches and gun emplaceincnls, filling saiidb.igs, colic cling 
waste paper, coUecling hooks, games, elc., for bospnals and camps 
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cleaning slicUcns ami first-aid posts, entertaining and supervising 
cvaciie cJiildrcn, addressing envelopes, killing pests and vermin on 
farms, collccling kitchen waste for feeding faim stock, painting 
curhstones white, ciiUivating allotment gardens, keeping pigs and 
poultiy, acting as rein fs in village sei vices and shops after all-night 
rai<K in oidei to give Mime icst to the regular staff ; delivering inilk 
and iiewspapei s, uiiiecdiig and chopping wood for fuel; selling and 
buying w.it savings stam{)s." 

In this country hoy Scouts, Y.M.C.A, units, boys’ clubs, and other 
oiganizcil groujis of youngsters arc volunteering for similar work. 
There is no tpicstion that most youngsters respond enthusiastically 
to such calls for service. And we must expand such activities as 
imicli as jiossihlc. 

Ily .111(1 huge, the need is to make young people feel that they have 
a stake in the total war eQoii and that destructive activity militates 
against the successful termination of the war. If we accomplish this, 
we will prevent a certain amount of selfish depredation in which 
impulsive and suggestible youngsteis would naturally indulge, in 
llic face of lilt' many oppoitiinilics that present themselves during a 
period of .severe ends. If we can sircnglhcn children Co lesist such 
temptations by giving iliem a real and not a superficial understand- 
ing of why the war is being fought and their stake in it for the future, 
we shoultl succceil in keeping antisocial activity to a minimum. 

Profiting furthei fioin Ihiiish cxpciicntc, we must he on the 
alert to guaid llic welfare of young people who aic leaving school to 
enter gainful employment. Tlicy, like Biitish youth, are or will be 
receiving liigh w.iges, will perhaps not woik regularly because in a 
few days they can make as much as they ordinarily would in a week, 
and will he less inclined to .accept paicntal discipline than formeily. 
We may expect that some of them who would not otheiwise have 
joined the ranks of (lellrujueiUs wil! now do so Rasy money, easy 
spending, in.uiy temptations, desite for advciuuic .ind excitement 

^ rn('orin.iuon from iIjc rUdisii Press Service, 30 Rockoftllcr New YorltCiiy 
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will add to the mounting loll of juvenile crime. Some provision, 
therefore, for special attention to this group of young people must 
be provided. In Britain it was suggested m this connection that 
legislation be introduced compelling employers to [uy w.ages up to 
a certain level in cash and the rest in Nation.il Savings C’crlific.ites’ 

And further, borrowing from British experience, we must he 
particularly on the alert, it seems to me, to provide .siutahlc rtLrc.a- 
tion and supervision to children of subnoi mal mentality. From tlicir 
ranks we may expect the greatest increase in juvenile ileliiujucncy. 
As so many of these children arc of die uiMlcrprivileged group, we 
are faced ivitJi the problem of providing substitute jia rental care in 
situations where both parents arc now working in defense industiics 
and possibly where one or both parents have actually gone to an- 
other community to work. Aheady some of the social agencies arc 
beginning to report that more childicn arc (icing left without proper 
supervision than heretofore. 

Ill conncclion with child-supervisory programs wc nuisl recog- 
nize the growing difficulties of finding suil.abic foster homes for 
neglected, dependent, and dclincpicnt children. Foster parents arc 
finding it more profitable to engage in defense industiics tlian to 
accept children into their homes for very small pay. It may be that 
during the period of war emergency it will be necessary to establish 
small hoarding homes or institutions under cx[)crt .ind full-lime 
supervision to replace foster-home c.irc. 

There is another aspect of wartime dclincpiciicy control which is 
particularly worthy of our attention; this h.as to do with protective 
work among young girls, with the control of prostitution, .ind with 
the prevention of the spread of venereal infection among youth 
Thus far, interest is more readily aroused in this aspect of crime con- 
tiol than in any other phase, possibly because the s|)re.ul of veneic.d 
infection is such a vci y undcrslandahlc menace, an<l the exposuie of 
young girls to sex vice arouses our [iiolcclivc impulses. It is not my 

* l./>nilan Herald 'I nA/rnr , December 3, 1 9 f i 
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purpoic licie to describe tlic activities that arc being initiated by the 
publiC'healtli authorities, social-hygiene societies, and die United 
Scivicc Organizations in the control of these problems. Innumer- 
able coininunities arc providing recreational facilities for soldiers, 
sailois, and youths concentrated m defense industry areas. Legisla- 
tion lias been p.issed making prostitution a Federal oflcnsc within 
prescrilicd limits aiound camps and defense industries (H.R. 2475) 
and .a v.irying amount of cllort is being excited in areas around 
ciicampincnts to keep .away suggestible and aticntion-seekingyoong 
girls, who tliougb not prostitutes arc nevertheless hunting for the 
excitement of contact with soldiers and sailors. 

But even in this direction only a bare beginning has been made. 
Furthermore, it needs to be stressed that by and large these pro- 
grams arc "soldier-centered” ratlicr than directed toward the wel- 
fare of girls. Unless a concerted effort and powerful attack is made 
on this aspect of crime conttol, a great toll will be paid m illegitimate 
pregnancies, venereal disease, and, most important of all, in a gen- 
eral lowering of the moral tone of youth. Plans need to be worked 
out for the .idcquatc protection of girls and boys from the tempta- 
tions to scl [-indulgence which are so numerous m these days of 
excitement ami .stress; and every possible educational and spiritual 
resource must be utilized to build up their resistance to such harmful 
self-expression. It is also essential that parents be made to realize the 
hazards to which ihcir youngsters arc exposed, to interpret to them, 
on whatever intellectual level they can best understand, the needs of 
youngsters for attention, adventure, security, and to suggest to them 
how suitable outlets for the instinctual urges of young people can be 
provided. 

Now, in regard to two aspects of the control of juvenile delin- 
quency that arc entirely unique to total war: one, cliinouts; two, 
bombing. Co.ui.il blackouts have foiccfully brought to us the need 
foi ade<]uatc policing to protect tlic public from the dcprcd.tlions 
of those wlio ate quick to take ailvantagc of the anonymity provided 
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l)y darkness, lurl more csjtceially Ui reduce tire tmnuaJirdrs .trul op- 
poruiiHUts for youiii^sicrs in iii(liily>r in sex ilcliixpicncy and llicfi. 

Tins raises the whoie proliltin of .idu)vi.iic policing, now cn- 
lianced by the coastal bhukonis In nonual tinus, n is not uki easy 
to convince police olhtials that (licy liavc .1 very ical plate in triinc- 
jticventtoii pro^nvins. Now, howivcr, the luttl for llicir scivuts 
bcctimos uigent. Trouble of a seimns lutiirc may well ho cx[)tticd 
t!ujin;jproloii{,'od pcnttiKof hJackmit as has hr cn thcr asc in bniani. 
As yet wo have only boon playing the game of hlaekout hut it j>roh* 
ably will iiot he long before, in our coastal cures and towns .it least, 
we will have long continued diinouts when vainiahsm and sexual 
excesses will grow rife. C)nly .idetju.ite pairol work (iy well-trained 
men and women will prevent the kind of dcpiethitions that have 
occurred in Ilriiain. Ilowevei, the police (both men .uu! women) 
have an even more imjioitant (uiiciion to peifoim ami that is to 
know, watch, and refer to thcpiopci atithorities.ill tliihlien in their 
conununilics who are heginiimg to show any signs of tlolnniiicni 
conduct, The neighhorhorHl policemati or woman is likely to he 
well ac([Uaiiitcd with youngsters .iiid must now more than < vn play 
a pait in any conumimty oigani/.alioii for crime toiitiol. 

If bombings and shelter life hecoine realities, ilutsc of us who arc 
intcreslcil in juvenile crime contiol must give oui atlcnliun to the 
protection of clnlthoii from net v<ms tensions ami fioin tin' unwhole- 
some coinpanionshijis and inllui iices that have hien found pu sdit 
in Ikitisli slicltcis. We lias-e had .some hint of what would he likely 
to happen if we di<l not give adccpiatr sujiervisiori to chihlren m 
shelters and provide whrdcsomc lecriatioii for them. We t.in also 
foresee the dislocations that would occui in llieir lives svcic tiny to 
he cvacuaied from ihcii homes. 

There is another suggestion fiom waitinw lb u .1111 by wlinb we 
might piolu in making plans foi the iicaimeni of those rhildirn 
who become dcliiu|uent iindci waitime piessuies- that is liy the 
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.setting up of .semiinilitaiy camps for juvenile ollcntlcis, wlxcic tlicy 
woultl lie paid a nonunnt sum. At a suitable age they can bediafted 
as soldiers suHicicntly trained foi the Army,” I am not aware that 
tins plan has actually as y< r been carried out in Ihilain but it seems 
to me tliat it lias very real possibilities m certain cases." At any rate 
the* idea is ivoitli c\pe-iim<‘(itiiig with, fot widi the inci easing short- 
ages in named personnel in the tourts, piobation .servites, institu- 
tions, pai ole depai imciils, and so on, ihct c will be neeii foi devising 
othei metluxls of supervision, preferably diiectly iclatcd to the de- 
fense effort. 

There arc undoubtetlly many other considerations to which atten- 
tion would have to be given in any well-rounded program of con- 
trolling deliiupu'iiey in wartime and it is not possible here to 
describe them ail. 'flic most evident need, and one that etiucatois, 
social woi kcis, psychiatiists, and other youth guides should be most 
deeply concerncil about, is in centaing tn some one gtonp the re- 
sponsibility for stimulating, working out, and coordinating the 
necessary preventive jirograms. I do not know whether there should 
be any Fedcial direction of ibis piogram but whatever public and 
private 01 gam/.ations already exist oi might he set up for this specific 
purpose should have a Stute-wide function. Regardless o£ the form 
that such an oiganization takes in any pailicular State, it must be 
concerned specifically with the problems of controlling juvenile 
delinquency, and not in a mo>c genet al way with the promotion of 
all child-welfare services. Attention to the delinquent has too often 
f.illen .among the bo.iuls of otlici activities and ha.s been lost in the 

I^yndon [Xitiy Mad, Au^’um i i, 19^1 
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functions of innumerable vKial agencies ih.u arc coiiccrnct! with 
one or another aspect of cliild welfare 'I lie problem of controlling 
juvenile dcliiicjucncy in w.ii time is so urgent that only a prompt and 
closely coordinated attack on it will bring the desired results, 

f icitnor f, M |>rrsrfn a | 
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lONDON <:oHRi,5PONi)i m (iivi s ‘'don’is" ro 
I'RkVFNT DI'MNOUtNOY 

William II. ,St()ncin.in, Ixmdoii correspomient for the C/itca^o Dutly 
Nei(/s,m a dispatch d.ucd rchni.try i], Kjji, oiuhncs f.KUtr.s underlying 
the increase in juvenile dchiK|iiciicy in I'.ngl.iiul. After .i suidy of brii.iin’s 
experience, he arrives .il the foilnsving important '‘don’ts’’ foi Ainr ru a 
"i. Don’t close schools anywhere it you i.iii help n Iton'i lall sthool 
teachers for service or let them enlist; expand instead oftuutiigdown on 
normal cdiication.il facilities. 

"2. DoiriclosciUiy clnhsorolhci recrc.itioii centers. Incir.isr .iitiviucs 
of such organisations as Knights of (kilunihiis, Y.M (* A , Y.W (1 A ,.iiul 
all settlements and playgioiimls. A goixl Hoy Scout or Y M t) A. leader, 
or a good playground supervisor, ( an do more for Ins < 011 nu y liy sucking 
to his joh than by trying to learn to fire a rille 
"3. Avoid the breakup of hiimlies by coiisciijiiiiig huhers for military 
service or mothers for industry. If it is necessary to const npi ilirni 01 lo 
allow them to enlist, he sure th.il every child has some responsible relative 
or friend to care for him. 

Don't tlirow an army of yoimgsicrs into nuliisiry any old w.iy, and 
limit the amount of cash jiaid to young jieople employed m industry ” 

(Reprinted (rtini f/'uid/iun, ti 3 jiilj Scpinnlirr, ;] ] 



PSYCHOPA'l'i lie PhRSONAU'IT AND CRIME 


DAVID M. U.VY 

Recent studies dc.ilin}T willi nuilcrii.il rejection and ovcrprotec- 
tioii have helped to delineate icrtaiii groups out of the vast icgion 
of psycliojiatliic pcrsonuliiy. '1 lioiigli a rather vague concept, the 
term “psytho[)athic personality" lias Ik'cii a vciy useful one in the 
field of psychiatry. It has been generally employed to denote a group 
of personality disiiirhanccs characterized by (i) chronicity, (2) 
"uninodifiability,” (3) early onset, and (4) pathology of emotional 
life. 

C’hronicity refers to the finding that the difliculty has been of long 
duration. The maiiifestatiuns arc usually revealed m childhood. 
"Unmodifiabiliiy" refers to the most commonly recognized find- 
ing; namely, that all cinotion.d influences that ordinarily alfect the 
norin.d huiu.tn being arc without avail In fact, the lack of response 
to persuasion, discipline, or psychotherapy is frequently the observa- 
tion that dctcnnincs the <li:ignosis. Emotional pathology is seen in 
various forms, especially in shallowness of aflect, emotional insta- 
bility, and egoccntricity Usually “unmotlifiabihty” lias been attrib- 
uted to tiic emotional pathology. 

In actual practice, however, the diagnosis is made usually by 
"exclusion." In scvcic personality disturbances, the absence of the 
characteristic features of neurosis or psychosis (especially schizo- 
phrenia) or epilepsy, or mental deficiency, has determined the 
appellation “p.sychopatluc personality ” It is for that reason that it 
has been called a "waste paper basket" diagnosis. It is a vague term 
used loo often foi the classification of those personality difficulties 
that do not fit in otlici hotter dcfitictl categories. Out of this vast 
region it is now possible to dcmaicatc a few well-defined aicas. How 
far these areas extend, in f.ict, wlicllici they cover the wliolc icgion, 
must be dclcrmincd by further study Tlicre is already a controversy 
as to liow large a proportion of the eases known as “psychopathic 
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pcrsoiK^hiy'’ ^\tc iiKludcJ foi rxaiiiplt^ flir tmn 'Mr[sn\o<! 

psychopath," The lu iv lontiihulioii^ h» ilns siihp * t l\,\\v ai \si n fjf)rn 
ijwrstigatKHis of those inotiK i tluitl trlalinnship\ iImi \\a\k ht ( oeuc 
known as "niaiernal Kjicrnai" amt "iinluii.tl n\ri [ moKi non ” 
From the huincr, umlci spcsKil loihlnioo*-, ihr 'M<priN(al psylo) 
palli" may l>losvMn, fioiu thr laMn, tlu’ ‘'imlnljjul |isy< hopalli " 

“AHctt hun^pT," oi rnionoiial j)iivuion, of v,n)iht; is 

assumed to lx die (‘motional siatt of indivulnaK honi^hi u|> umlei 
the refjifiic of nouc tnal rep f’vidf m< < of sn« )i "hnntp /" is s< cii 
in manifold foi ms/Hic most sinkini:; f< ainre in most (d tiu in lies m 
the remnrkahic need of mim liment, ami die s! inns inadi » in sot i,d 
rclalionsliips. One sees aj^i^ressivc stuvuuT fni jiunnatr fuemMups, 
excessive demands, and inicrosio|>i( suivcillame of tveiy |>lias( of 
the relationship. One sees also a lornphiely suhnn<*siNe acn plain c 
of any friendship thatolfci s, j(‘gai<ll<'ssof liuinihatmn In any (nie of 
tile ninncrous patterns thal ate c volvul, b isn ally it is tlu iimln lyin^ 
need for love, devotion, ireopjminn, piotunon fot all ihos(‘ ih-' 
nients of emotional sustenarui tliar arc coinprisid tnuli i die lenn 
"maternal love " 

Of course we all need a/fediou, jcro^punon, and die like 'klny 
arc fuiulamenial drives in human pcisonality. In die case of alleit 
hunger, sucli needs are simply iiiaginned Such magnilied m a ils do 
not necessarily produce psycho[>iUhiL peisunalily, though it is not 
(lifTicuU to envisage such a possibility h‘or example, delnupu lU kmi- 
tions to emotional privation are seen as spueful and self’-|uslifyiiig 
acts It is as though t(ie tliild says, "I have a nglu to ste al lu\ausi' no 
one cares for me," or, "I have a right to steal hec.nisc I was alw.iys 
gypped." Such dcluu|ucnt acts arc explained also as symliolu rhcfls 
of love. III suppoiL of the lallei theory tlu it is, at least, du’ ohsi i v i- 
tioji that lovediungiy diddien make much of gifts as du* |ii(xif of 
love. 

'I his piohlem arises iiiulei wai (omluions especially wlu n funily 
disiiiptiou occurs '^I’licrc me sufficient environmental tonditions to 
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cxpl.iia a rise in juvenile dtluupicncy' — liKickouts, lessened super- 
vision, elc. I lovvevei, ilie icsponsc of (he child to the mother whose 
ahseiiee fioin lioiiu is coiiMdeitd bjr the child as an abandonment 
may lead (o (Iclinquciuy beeanscof emotional privation. One of the 
reasons fni liein^ "};ood” in cluldhiKid is tlic icwanl of maicinal 
love. Alfied Adlei was paiiteulai ly aware of maternal rejection as 
a Miiirec of dehiupieiny. He lejfaided it as a hostile reaction of the 
child ajfainsl society because of the orijiinal dcpiiviug paieiu. 

Whale vei furllici investigations will find in the type of emotional 
pnvation desciibcd as a source of crime, present rc-scarch indicates 
that the “dejn tved psyeliojiath" lias sudcied so severe an emotional 
(iriv.itioji as to alfect Ins ability lo make an emotional attachment to 
.iny individual It is tins inalnlily to m.ikc an emotional auachment 
that c.xplains the “unmodirKilnliiy." The nsu.il rcniaiks about the 
dejirived p.sycho|>atli aie, ‘‘You can’t gel iimleracatli his .skin,” or, 
"You .say soineiliing to him Inn it doesn’t mean anything.” Other 
remarks attest to what is tallcil hy psychiatrists “shallow affect.” 
Intel cstingly, tiie case samples of children diagnosed as psycho- 
pallvK pcisoiiality aic, frequently, adopted children who had no 
oppoiUmily in (he infantile pcnod ol hcing emotionally tied to any 
individual.' Tlie handicap of the peisonality is often described as 
pathology of the pioccss of identification. 

IJcjinved psychojiaths have the same distiibution of iiUclligcncc 
as noimal gioups. ’^I’licy make relationships with people, of couisc 
They show evidence of all the normal emotions. Ikit they arc ncvci 

^ the *111111 Loruhfuirr iii tvisf rri aiifiiidK J Invc rtccritly <jl)^crvc<l i clo^ of whom the 
owiu r Slid, *‘Afr<cliou dctcsii'i nu iii lo Imii ** he dop; was i well ^rrowii h(.*ilthy 

poniUr, Iniu^lit rroin a ktiinil wlitii iliruc inomh'S old llitrciflcr Cor six inomhs lie w.is 
r<d HI ihr lioiiM of Ins owiwr t»y a urvaiii, Uu only Jiiinnn who huf connet with hnn ‘I he 
sirvaiii dfspisid ilo^rs, |nii lid luin con mumsly 1 Ik nwrier, who rLUinicd after iliis 
pr nod of iiiiir, wis s<ry kiuil lo llu ainiiii! lim wis luvtr diU lo i “normal n spouse’* 
1 (u do|; sliov-cd no posiuvr r« ‘.pt»lK« lo pcllinp When |uU<(f nn ihc In atf, !u would run 
avviy III, rr M non K> JHOM prop!/ ^vjv lo pimp oj) tlum, tlioii^h jicv^r viciously lit 'sbowtti 
no ( suit me of V iiHin}* to Ik n< ir tli< owtur in .piit of all (Jforis tlu tjwnt r had niide lo 
dll dojt’s alhiiion Ih h id hull stvcnl years in ilu owmr’s can' wlu n the ohsi rvi- 
n/Kts iwf< nude \ a nodom siudy, ih*s non is pulihslifd vviiJi ihc hope l)i.H ciriful 

iil>s« rviuoiis and rt-cortls tjf inini lU, in rtluioii to iliis prohhin, will he sinnul Uct! 



I<J2 


The jomttul of luhtcitnotjol Souoto^y 

deep, at least not tleej) enough for ihe |nirj)oso of bring innuenccd 
in what we regard as the normal manner. In psyiliiattic (linirs, 
dicrc is the usu.d expeneme of some one on tlie stall wlio takes the 
therapeutic challenge of .siitJi a case. In onr i as( at ihe Insiiiute for 
Juvenile Uesearch, Olncago, a psychialiisi liss-d with an ailolcM cut 
jtsycliopalhic dchntjurnt of the type ilcst rilied. I le hnnight hint up 
as his own son After the psydii.itriM was rtililKil oit a miinlKir 
of occasions, he gave uji ilie ease. Siiih examples may be readily 
multiplied. 

Fiirtltcr studies will iiidbaic quantitatts'e vanaiions in shallow- 
ness of affect, though at the present time the differentiation is con- 
sidered quite qualitative. There is a dilTercnct iii “deinh of fes-hng" 
in normals, a (hltcrcncc in the sticngtli of the uUniifying piocess. 

Examples of the manifestations of "shallow .ilfeei" m ly he cited. 
A seventeen-year-old hoy, waiting in .1 liKal )ail for scnlt iiii to the 
penitential y because of robhciy, was visited by his f.itluT It was ilic 
niglit before he was to have foi the pcniicmiaty.Tlu’ f.iilirr asstiied 
iltc txiy he still felt sym|>aihc(ic toward him. 1 le hopul the expeu- 
cncc in the pcnitemiary would he adetcrienilo futuie delinquency. 
He continued m this vein until both were reduced to te.irs There- 
upon he asked (he lx»y if he could <lo anything <»n e.iiih for him 
before he left for the penitential y. The hoy said, “Sure, get me a 
hot dog satKlwich " 

Another example, taken from the reconis of l>i. S. N. C'.l.uk, 
concerns an adolescent girl svho was sent to a discifilin.iry scIuki! for 
girls. There she gave birth to an illegitimate, syphilitic child. A few 
days afterward, she wrote .a letter to her mother telJmg wh.ni .1 s.id 
plight she was in. She recounted all ttf her misfortunes Then she 
wrote with great enthusiasm about a nhhnn of .1 lerl.im loloi that 
she wanted for a hat she was making. In the letter, more feeling w.is 
indicated toward the ribbon than toward her commitmeni to die 
institution and her other misfortunes. 

Cases of psychopathic personality derived from man rii.il over- 
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o/Tcr m marked contrast in their origin to the ‘‘deprived,** 
There IS, Histcad of emotional privation, a surfeit of maternal devo- 
tion. Psychopntjuc traits arc related to the indulgent aspects of the 
maternal love, Infantile wishes and demands arc catered to There 
is a complete surrender to the child. As a result a weakening of the 
discipline of the jiersonality lakes place. In these eases there is no 
privation, There is an overabundance. Maternal ovcrprotcctiou is 
differentiated into a dominating, and an indulging form. It is only 
our of tlic latter iliat psychopathic personality may develop. Of 
coutse, tile vast majority of children who have been indulged do not 
become psycliofiathic. There arc as yet no statistical data at hand. 
However, tlie luunbei is most likely a very small per cent, 

Wliy don*t all children who liavc experienced indulgent over- 
protection become psychopathic personalities? The answer prob- 
ably lies m A considciation of all those influences that have modified 
the cflccts of the malcinal inclulgcnce. It lies also in the degree of 
indulgence Usually highly indulgent mothers may be adamant in 
regard uncertain phases of the hfc of the child. This is especially true 
of scluKilwork. The matcrnnl protective attitude is Jtn itself an m- 
Inbitmg influence on the indulgent attitude in the school situation. 
Since overprotccUng mothers wilt exert themselves more than nor- 
mally in raising the child's status in the classroom m ensuring his 
education, they arc much more likely to sec to it that the child is well 
prepared in Ins work. I'hcy arc much more likely to coach the child 
than are other mothers, and to make sure of his constant attendance. 
In respect to the school, the overprotected child soon learns that all 
his tricks m getting out of the disciplinary requirements of the 
mother fail In that sphere the mother is usually adamant. 

If the ovcrprotcctcd child is intelligent, as he often is, and since 
he usually lias a greater veibal facility than other children, he has a 
defimte advantage m the classroom ITcncc the mother's objective is 
aided by the chiUrs developing satisfactions in the classroom That 
IS a common story. After a while the chiUrs attitude toward the 



'1/tf fouttul (if hiuiiifi'ifUil >SiiLi>j[n^y 

school hccomcs .i rcs|i(>nsihlr out’ 'tins i>|U' >if (\j'riiriuc lias a 
sobering cticclon lliiMmunoRiiril. It is a (Iclimirly si.ihili/ing iii- 
flnciiLC. 'llic suuus of bting ilir < \u[i(iiiu l<i .til rules is .ilirrul lo 
in.unt.nii Ins siutcss ni tin- (l.rsrtMim 1 Ik it is .m .mi jii.uur of .ill 
.sons of rcsirainis to ilir iinhinllrd hili.isitii ,ii homr. I'lns same 
jirocess may umtiinic lliroiigliout tlic caitcrtif tlir incln nlual, mi 
ili.il \vf m.iy have tlic |mmr< of ihc suticssfol hn^iiu ssinan or 
teacher or ciii|iloyce, well (lisei|ilinc(l in olliec ttr l.utftry, .iml yet 
the spoiled chihl at hninc. 

Now consider a ease in whuh ihere has Ikcii a high tiegrcc of 
indulgent osxrpiolsction :it home without .my «tf the rtsiiannng 
influences of the .sthool Aetn.dly iiisi.nues of psy» hopaihic [icr- 
sonality an, sing out of th.it (y[»c •>[ moilirr-ilnld Kl,in<»ns|ii() show 
an un.stahlc school >iiul ssvtrk recoid. It may he ih.it (he mc.isurc 
of instahiliiy in leganl to school ami work is the best ine.isnre of 
the instability of the indulged psychopath. 

Stalnh/aiig inllueiiccs may tome, of course, fioiu nth< r sonries. 
Since the indulged psychopath is .ihle to givi .i gre.n de.d of .ilfti- 
tioii, however ileniaiiding lie may he, various ptiMui.d mlhiemes 
may hccoinc sLihili/ang events, (^iiisniiiiion.il ficlors li.ive hicn 
especially urged in explanation of the psyi hop.ith Such fiii uirs lon- 
cern particularly '‘etnonon.al .st.ihihty." 'I'he [irohhm is .1 loinjih- 
cated onchetausc in every instance in which .1 coiisiimiion.d factor 
IS u.scd to explain a response, the emotional f.icioi seems etjiially 
plausible. I'or example, the iiuhilged psydiopath fnciuently dis- 
plays tcmpci tantrums. These may he regaided as pr<«if of consti- 
tutional instahility. f)n the other hand, they njiresenr unmoddieil 
infantile response, s. Neverilickss, the ease of imHhluaHon depends, 
uinongothei things, on certain iiinalccapacincs, Au epiiiig 1 he con- 
stitutional f.iclors as a causal .ignit in psyeliop.nlii( pel son iliiy, wi 
still have the problem of deteiminuig ns special geiu tic 01 (onsiiiu- 
tionnl function. 

The particular chatacicristics of the indulged psycliop.ith will he 
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easily traced l<» the in.i^iiilied inEaiuilc demands and expectations. 
Ills typical tli.irtn niakis him clever in swindling, based on n long 
expel iciicc of wlicedhng l)icniotlKt,>n using every variety of excuse 
to get out of didieiiltics, of getting aroiiiul every didiculty hy the use 
of LO.ixmg and wheedling and coloifiii excuses His optimism is 
based on the old cxjicctaiion that the mother will always piovide. 
I knee the (kterienis in real experience aic of diiniiii.shetl vtilue. His 
diHieiiliy on a job is typically in refusing to abide by the rcquirc- 
nicnts of the sv'ork and of insolence to the boss. Insolence and dis- 
obedience are the typical complaints for which he is brought to the 
‘'guidance clinic" as a child. I lis mood lability may be explainer! also 
as an indulgence of any nwKxl display as in childhood. His ‘‘para- 
sitisin’’ represents Ins n.iivc acceptance of dependency on maternal 
suppoit. 

'[’he piupose of this paper has been to delineate the two types of 
the psychojiathic jicrsonahty—thc deprived and the indulged. Roth 
groups have been traced to the mothci -child iclationships in early 
life. 'I'lie ihesis lias been simplified so th.at llic main lines of deter- 
min.ition arc clear. 'I’Iick; are, of coiitsc, v.arioiis combinations of 
rejection and overptolcction m the life of the individual; pctiods in 
which one is present for some yeais and the other absent, and then 
aievcrsal of the relationship. There aic vanoiKS maternal substitutes 
and varying degrees of dctci rents and reenforcing agents to llic 
maternal mfiuence. Through .all these patterns, the problems of 
privation and indulgence can be discerned. The most notable ex- 
amples of p.sychopatliic pei sonality with which the writer is familiar 
arise in the csjicci.illy clear-cut and consistent pictures of maternal 
I ejection or oveijnolection, A recent study at Rcllcvuc Hospital 
shows evidence of emotional jirivaiion in all childien di.agnoscd as 
p,sychop.uhic [in sonality. It will he .seen from the description pic- 
.senled in tins papei lliat the indulged psychojialh is moic easily 
diagnosed in adolescence than in early life since at that time he ap- 



'I he }oNi fUJi of Jui m lulny/; 

pears clilTiciiU to tlificrciiiiatr frcun Hie \,\si ):;rMOp nf llic '^oiallcd 
spoiled chilHicru 

/In example uf pi)ihiif\i!hh ycfintutUiy m/ ;/,r t\yr pre^ 

sented. ((mIsc \(t 111 "Matriml r n^p, 

pj). ^|6 ^uo) 

/lye i.j \Citfs, I tnonfhs A tiov ,\ys » \ a umnllii, v.»r, rrfrrrrtl (or 
sicalinj») iriiaiKV. and inu^rrij’ihdiiv Hr li,td ,(lrr,idv lum iwm M>in- 
miucd Ui a ' 

llic psytln.uriM liarl ^rvew mirrvirvss v*nli ihr paiimt, unr v.idi the 
father — who was released fnmi privm diinri}' tlir [ rrmil nf trrannmt - 
and one with ihc rnollur, user a prrnHl of ^ru n inoinli’i A uw. \A W4ij her 
saw ihc nnalicr on one f»cta*‘ion \ ss(»rkrr in a 4r*^*p[f tun|; aj»ciu y also 
harl interviews with her 

Ihe (lifinnky sv l^ rrlaic<l in nuirtnal "’v(Hahnjj/' ihe I n o.rs In nu' a 
first h(Nrn cluhh ahsciKr of ihr f iihn rhrniifdi o pr \uA pimui smn m cs, 
and esiran^rincnl nf ihr rnnlhtr frnni lin 1 undv 

d’hc plan td ircalmcnt was O' jps r lli< ln*y "Un hr* lorspnnMhlr 

and (U |K*ndt'nt hchavt(*r, li> pi IV (hr mlr nf f^olirj m Iniii. •mil herp m a 
supcrvisiny; rcl.uifaisluji. It was pi uiiuit aUn loprt him a prh m who h In 
could attain a measure of saiisfaitioii nor pn'*nihlr m si Imnl, liri.mo nf 
his piKir svHolastk aehirvdnrm, ll was hfijird ihrnnjdi ihi untpriaini); 
agency to enable the innihrr m alter lin innsiam pmtf lOvc atnindr m 
ward the paiicntj and enable linn to hcHunr mamre 

After several iiuctvitsvs the psytlnairiM was imprcsstil wuli ihe hoy's 
frankness, cliarin, [HiiKtu.duy in keeping appirimnu nts, and hr* iMi]) 
craiivc attiiiulc lie decided k would he nciessiry to sn rtu Imv no 
ofiencr than once m ihrte or four weeks, pisi to kr( p m rmi^ h v- nli Inin 
The hoy had also coti[)cratr<l in gcilnig dental rreairiHin for pvnrrlua 
which had been diagnosed in the routine pliysical < \amin umii A i liant;e 
of psychiatrists took place after the seventh mtcivusv dhrn ifni ilu 
|)aticiu came late foi the isvo apprunimenis hr kc(>i. and fnhd lo appi.ii 
fot several others. However, lie had aliearly shown < vidnue of th luujnc nt 
behavior 

/Iffc years, n months 'I he closing cmrv m tins i is( \s is "onus 
unad|usLcd,” since the iiaiicni hid been appohtmhd a muuhI imu fm 
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ilio {>rri<Kl ul iro,njncnt, and was commuted to an iasii- 
luuon Inirilicrmf>rc, there was fin cvuicncc of any chan|;c 111 the mother’s 
auuujlc, iShc rcjiiaificil in ilir end llic protecting inotlicr, ever ready, like 
the l>ny lumscif, in explain Ins nnsanulucl through the evil influence oC 
others, tt» regard u hgluly, tu in msisi on lus innocence; and always to 
attest (n Ins giKKlhcss and assurance that he had learned his lesson and 
vvnuUl never Ik? in iinnhle again. 

A^c t() yciin^ { months' hVillowcd U|) sixteen months after treatment, 
It was fouiul that dir jutirnt liad luii away from the insiuution and was 
bnniglu !)atk. At t)ie tunc <d the f<;llow-U[> study he had been released 
SIX moiiUis, In tins period he was earning money and was regarded as 
'hinusiMlly s.uisfactory” by bis employer. He was going with more de- 
sirable companions, aitjusimg well at home, and keeping company with 
a girl his age. The (ollow-up sums was put in the Ccatcgoiy — pnriially 
ad|US(C(l, 

AifC f 8 yem s, 2 months I^ss than two years later — 23 months — tlie pa- 
tieiu was awaiting vscntcncc in court following his conviclion for robbciy 

Cowmen^ 

A striking fcMttire of the ease is the ojUimistic outhxik on the part o£ 
tlic psyclnalrisi In spue of a previous iccord of cichiiqucncy involving 
two commitments, bail companions, a criminal fatbci, and a blindly 
ovcrproicuing mothci, lie was .satisfied, after a few interviews with the 
patjcm, that llu' prognosis was gi>od. 

Since this optimism appcMrs typical of psychiatrists — as of laymen — in 
their early contacts with, especially, incclligciu dcliiupcnts (the jisycbi- 
atrist \ix the case was having lus first year of training as a Fellow), it is 
woith consulcrmg The charm, good looks, and frank and friendly be- 
havior of the [laticiu were so convincing that the temptation to consider 
the hoy as he appcarc<I m the office, instead of the whole picture of the 
case, could not be resisted However, other elements m the pictuic had 
to be dealt with. These were duly considered by the psychiatrist He laid 
stress on ihcir ^Vonsti iiciivc” aspects The mother’s role was seen as that 
of a stable (Hovider who kept the home together regardless of poverty 
ami hei hushamrs incarceration The father had always been fiiendly 
With the hoy, and in lel.Uion with hnn, played a good paicinal role, Since 
the prison sentences were due mostly to crimes relauiig Co lus drug neb 
thclion, these vveie leganlcd by the boy^ anti by the father, as evidence of 



lof) 'T)tc of 

,il>iu>riujl wci^kiic^s r nl^rr ihin § uhri )(gs pri- 

rccnrd as a u iritiiii’ to lltr j^ilniit fo ' rf p a\\a\ frojii Im <1 Mun- 
[Kniinns As .tn inllurii-r {hr t ii!\f r w u 

|iijtciilMll)’ pHMMSr v,*hH ^ ’♦ ji o>nijou;c»ir, a 

sunin^ri c nnp csprnru'r wwh ii^ riiiil ^o^r-^Mnv; c tJipIo’, fMrni, a 

s(k\aI ^^<^^k^r in unit nt voiii ihr isinOtrr, . ihr |.'a- (j<-ikrr i| rinit 

ciTiiris^ It ua'. ilum^ln, ii tini <1K, tli n ^hr ] nu )\rh ♦mi-i , tail.! ir alily 
he il< llci fc <1 fiinn .1 ilcliihjinnt ihirtimn "I hr r itIv j i<l &r(Mhnn 

{nun (Mintpioiky <hiriin» ihr < mir r »»{ the r jpv hrl|'r<l in i <aihrni ihr f.i 
NOftilile iispcets; hkruisr tlir tu'i; up nri( num 

In cvaUuua^ the ( isv (kii.i. ippirrnr ikiirvf ^ v,( ir rr%ralnl in fMi- 
inanng the hny**! [1a^l rcsnnk m Inihirr lo ,<npr,n-5^ ihr iiu mini* »«f Ins 
*ch;iiJn," nr ihc [unscrhil f»*rtrs invnl^ril mi thr innilirr -ion rckitiMiislnp, 
(N>nsj(krmi» the rrcnnl of irn nt» v .mil ihntr, u?i)nn ihr {jinii iiionsof 
ilio m.ucrial prcsciunk ir touM ht mmI iIhi thchrlnMoi cnjiMsirnr 
vs'ilh (he mrliili^rjii nvci proirdiniK f^pMlallv if (hr innn^ 41! imlrrnal 
iKj{kil ami r\|)osurr in 4lrhm|ucni ir’mpnunn^ iir aihlril l‘ni» vi ,\\\ 
c\arnplc nf imlulj’uil osi ipnUfifinn. (Ins 4 ,rf <i»ifris fimn min is in ilir 
f»r<)n|i HI tli.il (he ninthcr \s is f.imri IfU iln { mills, nnl a^^' n» fr« ni tin 
hniuc ,1 ^;fMKl patl nf (hr ilri\, Unnr ihr hpnal pn-ioHmi n( rhr liny 
finiii tornpaiHoHsInp, (pi l>,nl. ami cf * n hiuy» ni 1 mw »1 Mih|r* t fra- 
Uircs nf "pine" luairrnal om ipinKt nmi, mnh) noi lu put mm rllru 
Inirllicr, Ins easy suterss m slIhhiI siih|rils inuid iinl lu .iii.niird in the 
luglier jijr.uirs, sime his Mnc'llij»rni r, ,iii.oiiliii^* m irsis, v.as no inorr ih in 
"liiKli average." Acinally, there is a emiMSK m y \Mih Ins iru iru y .md dilli- 
culiy in schnnl suli)etl 5 » wliuh laiur when he \s,is ilumt ic n n< .ns of ag<* 
The iruancy, ilicrcfnre, a ij[MLal rcspniise of du nigirsMvr liov to an 

Linsalisfying ‘ichiHil situaiinn, was CfUiMsiinl wnli (lie feunies 

dcvcl()|)e<l 111 indulgciu civerprnieclinii '1 lu dilluuliv of hi inni( -iny fius- 
iratuig experience is cs[iLiially severe in die mdidi'cni osirpioiuKd. 
Tins fact» if ir had hern tnnsulered, wmihl hi\i inadi ilu psuhninsi 
quite guarded in his prognosis 

The hoy's chanii, an assLt fr< i|uenily st < u in iln o\< 1 proii ^ tt «l < Inid. 
may he explained by a sinuial liaekginuml nf fxpmrmi in v. hndhng 
the inollier. 'J'he nver|irnieeted ihihlS skill in vcihdi/iim, has Iiu’m pie 
viously deserihed Hhai ii is |iiu in the m ivim nf uing nm nf tf spnnsi 
hility IS nauiial eiinngh, Alsn .ill the winning w lys nf i ilnld v.nuld lu* 
highly (ostereil u\ an uvcipiuieetive lel.uumslnp vn svlml^ \lu uinilui is 
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so rt.iily u> K's}]oM(l Wlici) it Ihippin.*; so frequently in the indulged 
that the ehild tiui iii^ulc to fulfill lus [iromiscs, 01 ukc the con- 
sajuciucs nl lus hchavioi, a general luucrn of oj^Hirunusnc verbali- 
zation IS easily (IlvcIo|k{1 'llus jiallcrn h.ivS been asenbed also to ibc 
oj)tJnusi»L onilook of ilie ovorpiotccLcd, oiigJiiating in c;(ccssive love ond 
|)ioUct((m» and lesiilung m (he unicalislic cxpcaatuui that the worich 
like niotlRi , will always [inivide, Tlius, the patient carnui ii convincing 
stoiy thiU his previous fliihcnhies would ncvci be repeated, tl^at lie could 
c\|>l.nn cverydnng^ anil that be was most eager to cooperate with the 
(isyt.hiiitnst. 

ilclict that the maternal altitude could be changed was held without 
full appRciation of the jiowcrful loiccs involved. To the end of the case 
siuflyj the nuaher mamtamed the belief tliat the entire cliflicuUy was ex- 
planted by the influence of bad companions on a good boy. Besides 
tlic usual dynamus of maternal ovcrpiolcctlon, there were unusually 
sticngthcning factors in the ease. The mother made a marriage against 
ilie siiongesi opposition of her parents and was eager to prove, througl) 
hei husliancrs success, that they were tvrong. Her hostility toward them 
was to be satisfied in this way, besides a strong need for increased self- 
esteem, winch was loweicd by complete scpaialion from her family. Her 
hnshan/Ps mcaueianon was a blow so gieat llial, for a while, slic con- 
teinplatcd suicide 7 h rough her son she hoped anew to regain all site had 
If>st As hu as the iccor<l goes, she ncvci altered ui hci uncntical attitude 
low.ud lum, \n spite oi the facts. 'Hie need of inamUuning her illusion is 
seen clcsirly enough in the maiena! revealed in the comment, aside from 
the niaterntd over protection factors 

I'hc patient's doliiuiucncy must be considered also m relation with a 
ciiimnal fathei, and delinquent companions As a direct inducncc, the 
latter may be considered tlu* more iinpoi rant, since the patient lived in an 
environment in which delinquency was a j cuddy available outlet for his 
dissatisfacuons Since the ease represents a combination o£ indulgent 
oveipioteciion and neglect, that is, overpioteciion in winch the pioicciivc 
phase became liiglily dnnimshcd, the lapse into delinquency as an easy 
way of gratification in legaid to theft and the satisfaction of gang leader- 
ship IS well coni[)ichcndc(I In a sense, the paiasitic relationship to society 
in gcneial, u puscnied by this ease, is similar to the others m which the 
paiasilism, in tlu form of taking witlu)UL giving, is confined within pei- 
Nonal lelationshqis 
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A^C -^5 \c^irs, (i vumshi "1 tic IjxhI l*tiir iincrs'jru-v wiili ihc 

molh<ir, anil MUctvlcv^s aku wmU hnhrr, hnalicr m law, ,iinl pr<v 

haiion (ifliLcr. 'J he |MMriu v^.r. in Hr u.n w \ iinrrvir\%r<l In- 

formalHJii from ilic niviMon of Parole fr*r,ilr^l a nnnilirr nt arfr«iU {<^r 
hnid ujis HI one nf wliu h rh^ (» nicin vratli tv*iMaijrr Ih»>\ Kinw krd ,t niiin 
niiconuunis 'I hr p.iuriii tiad s|Hrni inrM of \\ir |i.ra icii in a re- 
forniainry or |vcmiciin.iry 1 lie parrdr olio rr Mai^idrred linn .\ ilan|tjrr<in 5 
uirninal wlio ssouH moM likely rn<t Ins «ki)s in ihr rliair A |»Ii)mi,i 1 
cxamin.Hinn made when ihc panriu was UNciny \rars ohl rrscakd no 
evidence of discisc He was well nnnnslinl and soimi;. Ilis ^vas 

(we feel, mne vivdirs ( )i\ imcllij;rewe Uc an IQ td to^, a 

result 5 inidar lo his pcrforrnancc wlirn a]i;r i.j >r,iis ! Q 
'Ihc padcnl was shll ihr j;rcir inner of irurrcsi in ihr family They 
s[K)kc conhnually ahonl him '1 hr inr^lirr w^roir him ihrrr or four limes 
a week, xsem him |Mik,ij»rs of and vomed him whenever i^^ssihlc 
Mic would Ici iltc family siarvr, she ^ nd, m send limi die ilmi>;s he xisked 
for, Slic Nvas (irmly uuivinird hr was mncRCin tSlir lirhrsnl he was 
framed by the iwdltc. In the ne\i srinmir dir hkimrd liii dijhi iilnrs on 
evd com|)anums. He was a p,<kf» 1 hoy Hr )um nrvrr had ,i i liam c 
Ik used lo };ivc her all Uw moucy.v \U hrr wreiUrati, ki*s hci a ^rcai 
deal, and irll her cscrychm^ ‘Hie iiioihcr, a shon, Mum woman of foriy- 
fivc, cried freely ns she lold her siory, x'^he <tes* nhrd m »lri,nl lin son\s 
ch,irm» politeness, his ilicam of luiyii)|» her a house md itardrn, or inak- 
her rich, He was very sironj' 1 k used lo pnk lirr up hu;h m die air 
and swing heraroiiiuk Ileoficn fuuglii m dir ring and Imprd uiliaoinc 
a pn/c fighter. 

QI course, she gave iiuoluni very easily. Hr lonhhhangr any aiumpis 
at discipline into another cMra indulgence, 

He was not mlcrcsietl in guU, she said, though lu went t ah wnh diem 
When he did earn money, hr gav< her all he earned, and she g.is r him in 
allnwancc, 

TIuMnother confirmed luT defense of her son Slie usetl to uno Umrs 
frccpicntly to ilio judge \vlu> liad last senu need luiii '1 lu imh^c died, slie 
believed, as rctahxUion from ( uhI, and as she wai iird hiiii, foi Muding an 
innocent Imy lo jail. 

She also defended her hiish.ind He wis no longei using dfm»s No, 
ihcre were no longer any i^rsual [uohlenis She was i<Mi»iud lo die f.m 
dial lici Uushxuid was a weak, skU man who lould mw work 
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She hcrscit was cniplnycrl, .is usualj and held her job many years. 

1 Icr dauj^hur ami soiMiidaw were hving with them, for which she was 
happy. 

hUitha mtennew mth ps)LhuUnst. She was short—fdur feet, ten 
intlics, sUiut, large lircasird. She was eager for the interview in order to 
leave nu slonc unturned to get help for her son She wanted a letter to 
the warden proving dial nghifully her ^o^*s sentence could be shortened, 
by giving him credit for time spent at a picvious incarceration. 

Wlien the ni.nn facts of h<r lustory were reviewed, she said, “rm right 
hack where I started from, always m irouhlc.” 

iihc loved lirr son evidently as much as ever, gave further evidence of 
Ins lovcr-likc relationship, his cmbiaccs and kisses, his compliments 
about her ajokmg, !us hcckonuig llirough a shop window when she 
could buy a diess. ir> tell her winch one to choose. 

before marriage, Imwcver, she was not especially inatcrnnl. She never 
enjoyed caring (ov cluldreii, never responded to babies, nor eared for 
dolls She used to say she would never have any children. After marriage 
she dec ided to liavc no more th.in two. When her son was born, however, 
tiuiigxS Wire (iiffcicnt She was '*cra/y'* about liim. She could deny him 
nothing No» she has no idea why. He was just as cra/.y about her, too. 
Slu* ni vci flioiJglit keeping linn on the hi east cighicen months was too 
long. She dunks, mayhe, lies swollen gl.inds may have had something to 
do willi her strong feeling foi him. They were cut open before he was 
a year old. She had to have them dressed foi two weeks. 

Ilei daughters feeling that the boy got more affection was no doubt 
true, she said, 

Him liushaud was the first and only man she was ever serious about. 
Slic met hini at fourteen and married just before she was seventeen. She 
recniRihd h< istif hmg ago, she cl, aimed, to the absence of sex gratification 

Apjiarciuly a pnnid, aggressive, and stubborn woman, very hostile to 
her nioihcr, she m.idc a suicidal attempt, although halfheartedly, when 
slie liad to aaept die fact that licr mother was light about her bad mar- 
riage At the lime of hei son’s trial she wrote letters to the judge threaten- 
ing to kill hciself il lie did not release the hoy She remained a stable, 
responsible workei and managed to keep a home icady for husband or 
,son 

Ift/i'f tvn/i fathet , sisia , imd hothe^-indaw seived chiefly to con- 

fu in ihc innihci’s statcinents about hci lelation to her son Father, sister, 
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aiul UTtJlltrr in !av. rjiur^l tivT^n •" ♦ 1 j anrut \ Ur \ 

ra<inl v^rli llir I)^[MrMti^n» iS \Vr)i,^rr v. r nr.J Hr irtfi'nl 

cmplnjincni m Iit^ ^ ^ nhion In > < 1 ^ v*rtr !wMvi I \v \\ \i\ U m\ 

irregular ami li * -J vw il Vn tm V/I» \ I iir J (il\rr - n<l lir 

was uyi wraK lc*r am Uiml ♦*'J nni vii^J , lU'aii.*" I \\ir vri*A 

wcicly ] I*' rn t*l^ fhr ^ un^ U|’^ * 1 -’j hiiu a^ J-t ^nn 

lie bl.iinnl |K-l(t^iiirh arKMin;» ] mplf |n \ Imj/'* < pimnnonai linni 
crn[ |K<'|ilr ^»rl arrea^*!! J<>j nnirtirr Hr* '■' n ’* < rr, 3 il r hr* nun, \\\\\ a 
mailer nf liiriS hii h 1 ir r 1 ihriiatr^l ihi> ihmir \rh‘"mrj(?lv lur *in lunir, 
'llir falhci was ahi> r,cji hj r|ir ln.«ln a Hr v* as rlnn, sall<»w 
cmnplexirnrd I hs manner v.'as rlrr^unmr-. 1 ms i inrji dr M|jnnl 10 

amuse piiy ff<r a |HKir man v. liu iK\rr hul *i i Inm r. tml ihr hhr 

He .sani Ills wife mupM nrser drnj lirr smm msdnisit Ihn dir alssays 
liknl ro please rvrr^u^^lv Mirsmmls.iN m* Hr rrMumi/f d llir faiilhat 
ilic hr»Y liail hern hadiv s|'m!ril, 

An aii<nipi m pri sumr hph* m Ins ms n addniiMn n»mnrpluiir ss as 
inn l>y a srrn s id Mtr<rT) prd dc frii^f' Ins li ml |n< \,, Irifirip, had |>r npir 
iiilliirmc him. A lunmh hdlnv. mt: ihii inirrvirw hr nnprmird 
n)*aMi fnr [x»ssc«mn c-f niMiphinr 

In nlatimi (m thr p.mruK ilirrr h hnlr nn^rr nt idd m ihr minriirni 
iilrctidy madr al ihr rud <d ihr rarltni (mIImw up -amlirs 'I hr |Mnrrti of 
ludiavinr has lutoim ii\rd^ and i diap^ursr nj psvdn»[Mihu priniudny 
is estahhshed. 'Hir all nude of ilir farndv ih it hr v. as i sv.rri, i h irininj; 
hoy^vcryuiuvinunp, ahmu Ins p/nnl mumiuiis, v.ms sh.urd hy dir \scitk- 
ers wlio hail miuan wnh him earlier in ihr <as( 'Ihr rimaikaMv un- 
crUical devnuon of his mother, for whom the pnum ummis nlr d mui 
and lover, was well ilrirrinmrd wlirii ilu ptiniil uas in si m rn ar dn a]»r 
o( fooncru yc.ns d hr jMUnrr ai pirsrnl is ih.u of a dinj;tions mnnui!, 
With a devoted ianiily ioinplrn*ly nifhitm<d hy ilu m m mal anmidc, 
aiul ready m proven Inm ay;.nnsi thr musnpn nu s of Ins hi \i omr 
All iiiicrt’sunj^ lindiiiy; in die in<»tlu’r's liistorv is Mm I h I; «>f f vn h m r ol 
mats'inal tn hn^* hi forr m.iniap,r li is ivnhndv ma *i nm hm r n\ui .1 
compensatory type ot ovi rpioin imn, [iKsmiiihtv Insrd on mmosis In 
hei early history dir hmri hosnhiy to lu r mndn r, *md ihr r nly m u 1 1 yy,i 
in sjiiie of ircmcndoiis oppnsitton, cv< n iin linlin^; 1 omniiinn ni to 1 pm 
tCLlory, aiclhr intisi si^mln am rvt nls 'I his li]i»hi i h ii.n u m/< d In i wlmh 
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hk, ilic (i^ln U\ pn»\< Ikt success, to prove her superiority to her mother. 
It 1*1 not (\Uli( nil to miflcrsi.iml how thus battle, aCtci ucceplancc of defeat 
ui ieKiu)wk<ljTui^ the failuic of hci inairiaf^c , beuunc focused entirely on 
the son llci (atlici was a Inid -working, uiKlcinonstiativc man, who saw 
vciy hulc <♦[ his tluldrcn, lie diul when she was eight years old 

k IS (hlluult to make a psychiatiie diagnosis Obsessional neurosis 
seems a bktly trim, if it can be mili/ed to desuilic a relauon.sbiji that 
IS ol>scssi(»nal, in spiu of the aliscrice of (obsessional symjiionis, koi in 
her tasr ilu re wis no evidence of oliscssional thoughts, 01 bchavior> or 
iimalisiic protCLiivr devices, or of the typical ovcrconscicntiousness In 
comnion with the olisessional neurotic is, piobahly, the aggressive, stub- 
l)orn, stable jicrsonahly. A psychiatry of relationship pathology docs 
not yet exist When it docs, **ol>scssional rclationship*‘ may be one o£ its 
classifKauons 

An cXiUOph (>1 psycliopathtc pasonahty of the deptlved type is pie- 
sentcJ, (Clase cxcerjii fiom “Pnmaiy Affect Hunger,” American Jom nal 
of l^sythttifr y^ r)|, 1^* 646,) 

An adojilcd child, a giil aged nine years and ten months at the time of 
referral to the Instiiuie for (iluld Guidance, was rcfcircd foi general m- 
coriigihility She sv.is adopted at the ago of seven months into a home in 
wlncli ihe fostei iiunhcr could give little aficcuon, but demanded highly 
conventional hrhavioi. Ik^forc the refciial, she had been seen by two psy- 
thiaiiists, one in consnUaiion and the other for a senes of about twelve 
interviews She had also received ihyioid ticatment £01 a jKriod of time, 
though our hndings showed no evidence of physical difTiculty. Our exam- 
ination revealed, besides the j>rnhlems for which she was refened, fan- 
tastic lying, diniculty in making any friendly relationships with children, 
and school retaidaMon The parents noted especially hcr'*failurc to profit 
by expel icnce” and *hinresponsivcness to affection” The problem was 
complicated by tlie fact that the home was of supciior type in a cultuial 
sense — ict|uncmcnts that wcie too high for a child with an I Q of 80. 
She never ics})niulcd to the nurse’s fondling When the nurse left the 
paiieiu at five ycais old, she gave no indication of any response to the 
nurse’s clcjMiluic. xShe was ncvei able to gel along with otbci clnldren 
liecause of hei bullying, dominating tactics Strong ncgativistic icndeiv 
ties weio shown at the age of two A physical exainination revealed no 
01 game findings 

Tlie entire lusloiy led to the conclusion that die p.iucnl had some in- 
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adequtity’ in licr cinhtifwnl rr«ij«-njr^' .iiid v* m\ nis? nMr.j|*!r 'uhiru f^r 
therapy Ihc p.irciiT’i war, ilirfaijOuiut ilir h»iij’ iiiaii f ih m rnMrcd,<^in 
scicntious in (fHi|irraniij» \%3ih r^rry tlirraj rnln rlh^n 1 hr paf^rm ^^,ls 
treated hy ihc p-iyi.hi.iUrac nnh/nq* i Inrdy a hf^m Amv inrthfKl, h.r 
a pcriKMl <•( u%n jrars. *1 lir lirha^ n^r thr jMiirnr fhann^: thr pr^urv, of 
over l^^(> lunulrnl inaiKnlly nr/^ativran . ’Ihrrr urrr w ine 

inicrc'>tmj» (rrirHU of iinprci^rinnU- Ncvruhrlf^^^ ihr rr aiit of iltr riiiirc 
ihcraj)y vvas prattnally nil At thr rnd oI ihr ire nmnn, ihr p.irmoi were 
wdliiif» l<» uniMtlrr atw^dirr ilirrapeimi ni^riinur hriorr rrl<rriiq; ilir 
child to fr^^icr tare Tiironi;li ^peiJal nonrnMni'rw it w I’i pnv'tildr to 
send the child to Vienna, where dtr w,n tm^fd hy .1 psuInnnM f»f the 
AdIcnan w.lnMih with whom *;hr hsed for a [vrri«Ml vi ilirrr jrar'^ 'Ilie 
result'? were ewiiually ne^aM\e, indml, tlic i\u\\\\ priJdnnn Ucninc 
more ahirinin^ hciansc of lier jjrratly iiuiri'ird ayi^rr Mtin Shr was 
ihcrcujKnt m:iu U) her own rorpihtr and ^<rY <pinhl) pi? nito dilhuihy 
hecanse of lirr nnorri^ihditv and hnan^ir, ^fkinrlnov or lahrr, *.hr liad 
m.n\Ay»cd ^.ollect five revolver';, I'foiu \Wtv dw v*,r> u\ an inphan- 
from which she ran away tin twiHrt.ia<;H«n':, and tlini to a drtrntion 
home, from winch the ps)ihia(nM wroir tliit lie ion^idrird tlir paiKiii 
an excellent proqxia for iinmMvr thriapv 
Al the laM ncrtatmiK (hr paitrnt wa»i (vvrniy iwn year'*, un an mitefl m 
a vSuu jvermenuary for rnhhery. 
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NIKJRO DlilJNQUENCY IN NEW YORK 


1‘AIJL niANSIIARD 

II IS tlifficiilt to (hstiiss Negro delinquency without playing into 
the li.inds of extremists of two sons, the Negro liatcrs who would 
like to piovc that all persons of African mixture aic “no-account 
niggcis," aiul the politicians whose eyes arc cocked toward the 
Ncgi o vote and who try to misrepresent every serious charge against 
any Negro as the outgrowth of race prejudice. 

This discussion tries to avoid these extremes This discussion is, 
as it shonhl be, a product of colored and white citizens, an out- 
growth of the rcjiort of the suhcommittce on crime and delinquency 
of the Cily-wiilc Catizens’ Committee on Harlem, of which I was 
chan man For these words I am alone responsible, but the general 
conclusions wcic reachctl by a score of leading white and colored 
judges, commissioners, preachers, and social workers after months 
of study, 'rile facts presented ate chiefly about New York City, but 
the analysis of basic factors is almost equally applicable to any other 
Norihcrn city, 

Ncgio dime in New York is a national problem because it is 
caused partly by national neglect and a national attitude toward the 
Negro rai e Tlie South pom s into Northern cities hundreds of thou- 
sands of undereducated, underfed, and maladjusted Negro Ameri- 
cans who arc natural materials for careers of crime because of 
America’s failure to train them piopcrly for responsible citizenship, 
When their names appear on the jioUce blotters of New Yoik City, 
the name of Uncle Sam ought to appear alongside as codefendant 

In a sense the Sonihcrn Negroes who migrate to Northern cities 
bring some of thcii enviionment with them They cannot quickly 
outgrow their own underjiiivilcgcd backgioimds. Tlic Chicago 
Commission on Race Relations sliowcd in 1921 that the great ma- 
jority of retarded Negro clulclicn in Chicago schools were recent 
emigrants from the South. Many similar studies have proved that 
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llichail cnMroiMiK lU \U.i\ In IjtMn ^ Nr^^iniuruf nj Nnrili- 

ci 11 ( ilRS ilnrs nul Ur).;)U in N<»nUu n - lnin> Uut mm . rmIk 

'J hr nio^r fnn<Lunt nr «1 iMVf ♦»( au\ jHirt^nlu Nf i;m <»f}iiisr 
coiiiiiiiumI in Nr V* ^^)jk (*iirv in.ri ino Sir nirln p>i'MjMhrv r*f rlic 
Nc^ifi Inmu'lf nr rvr n in lir^ niimr<ti Wr nnnonnn nt . n in iv fjo 
Kitk In tlif ^rrat s\^nin nf <lnu ninn^nmn ,*n«l nnIihIi 

iiinsr Ani( ntiins ,U(i |»l ,iv ihr Mniht.n*! | 4 ntir<inir m ihrilinj’ 
the Nci^rn pupnKirinn, 

A Nc^ro hoy may hnunu’ a hnrjjiar hr^ .him Ins iiK»tli/ 1 is v. nrk- 
ingever) afirinnnn ami rvf nmg ami nuisf lra\r inni lu git » tf il . and 
ihcmolhn mayhe um\prlh’<l iti \v<(ik hr-^iuM mw wlurc Muplny- 
cfs disci uinnarc agannl rhr lvny\ farli< i hv n Insjiig in < inphiv Ne- 
groes. Slums, hrnkrn fainihrs. ihr gnar iiurrastMif inigtaliuii finin 
cenaih stritnns of {\h* Snnrh, uiMiHii u ni < t!\u irmn il n|ipnannnic's 
and the Kuk of voranonal rrainiog all iIkm^ and a lumdo il nilnr 
factors may aid in iIh irralmn («f a Nrgio < mnnial ‘I hr sanu far- 
lois iIku errarr criminals among wluic jKoph opfian svnh more 
deadly c/kM among Negro i^rojdr, luiamr tin po\( r ly, Uiiv.ding, 
and undcrpnvilrgcof du Negro i ominnniiy are lumr pinnuninrd 

The cruiK siiuation n\ I laiU m .(Orat re d n nioiial am nOon ui die 
fall of iy.|i when a senes of ''muggings'* hv Nrgio \niidis in (In vi- 
cinity of Central Park eaused a rr[irmiMn of alanning hradlnirs 
The pajicis said there was .1 '\iinic was<"; tin loniinon uii/rn 
tcndcil to believe it lM<ause i>f llie fnict of rr|u uiion 111 jRiin Was 
there :i Harlem crime wave^ In tin sense of a smbh n upsurge of 
Ncgio Clime, no. In die sense dial Negro triiiH in N( v.’ Ytnk lias 
assumed grave proportions, yes Acliially the numhci of olhnsts 
commillcil hy Negines in die fall of io<ji in I [ail<»m was proh ihly 
only slightly glcater than jn die corresponding [a nod of n^jo ( Ihi- 
foruinaiely, for the sake of stieniilic .inalysis, die PoIik* I )<paii- 
niciiCs airest figures aie not hroken down hy ran ) 
lUii the mull ahout Negro crinit is had cmiiijjh to giv< <v<iy 
friend of the Negro people ilcep tnimrn (ainvii lions and ariaigii- 
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inriu^j frii )uvc'fiilc dt lificpicncy and crnnc arc mticli higher amaiig 
the Negroes of New Yoik than among tlic whites. Theic arc about 
five inncs as many NcgKKs as whites in City and State prisoiisS m 
proporhou to then icspcctive lUimhcrs in the population. In this 
respect, New York is not woisc 01 better than many other vSiates, 
but ihe Negro peieciuagc of ciiminal commiimcnts has grown 
laigir in lecrnt years, Tlicre aic more ihan twice as many coloicd 
clcfondanis as white auaigned in our magistrates' courts on genuine 
crnninnl charges, in propoj non lo racial population 
More serious than the adult crinnual proportion is the alarming 
increase in coloiecl juvenile dcliiujiicncy in iccciit years. Indeed; 
Ncgio )iivenilc delinquency is today the most important ciimc 
prohlcui in New York. Kven before Pearl Plarbor colored juvenile 
dcliiKiuency increased sharply. Inuring die first full three months 
aftci oui enuance into the war juvenile delinquency in all races in 
the ( aty incieased w per cent over the corresponding three months 
of llic previous year, hut it is too early to say tliat war itself has in- 
creased juvenile dchn(|uency in tlic City. 

Theie aic five times more Negro juvenile delinquents arraigned 
in Childien’s Omit than wliilc delinquents in proportion to dicir 
icspeclivc numheis in the population, and 1941 saw an increase of 
23 ])ei cent in Negro juvenile delinquency in the City. While the 
incicasc occuiicd throughout the City, it was especially significant 
and alai niing in Manhattan where Hailcm for the first time in his- 
tory actu.dly sent more delinquents to Children’s Court than the 
total numhei of white juvenile delinquents in the borough, To be 
exact, Negio juvenile delinquency increased 32 per cent in Man- 
hattan in 1941 while while juvenile delinquency declined 
Tile waj nine incieasc in juvemile delinquency of all races (Janii- 
aiy, Fchiuaiy, and Mai eh 1942) took place chicfiy among the white 
hoys and guls of Brooklyn and the Bronx Negro juvenile dc- 
liiKpiency in Manhattan actu.dly declined during those months. 
Possibly the public agitation concerning Haticm crimes and the 
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increased iillcnliOJ^ oi priJiirr dllurrs ^lunwnirM fur \hyy lrin|Huary 
dcliiujucncy dcclinr in I Lirlrni 

TUc KconUcif ihr Ctiil<lrcu*^ UMlua^r .i Mrikiaj» rclaunn- 

shij) klNVccji (Iclunjiirin V iiinuiij; Nr>.;r«) <li»Mrni ijnl Jir^lcd nf 
such children Indeed, if is irn|>e^sMMr in ilrjhn}» uiih )nun}» dnl- 
(Iren indr.nv any Mienniu disidiii}’ lu»r ^nvsrrn ilir nrjL'In frd ,iiul 
the dchiHincni child, A lar^lctud child rapidly Ik-cmuks a deliin 
Cjiicnt. liclnnd ihc in|.;lrcl flirrr liiiy I'-r dreprrarr priNritv, Nc|r- 
Iccicd Nc}»r<i cliildixii m Nrsv Ymk (hiy im rc.nrd h ; |iri cent in 
over 19 JO, whdr ni:);lulcd wln;r clnldrcn lire lined l>h per 

ccnl,^ 

hi New York Chiy dirrr is sinking; cnrrrhninn Urisscen die 
slums and juvenile dehncjurnt y in all r»ur'^ hrattii illy rsci y shidy 
of juvenile drlnnpiciuv niadr in recc’iii years U is rrvraird tliac dc- 
liiu|iicncy <M!cuns cliicdy in ihrcrosvdr»l ,ind (»r#\criv son km 
lions of the Chiy, Tlie pins jdac ed on (he ilrlincjurin y maps of die 
ChildrcirsCainrls to show dir pKii csof rrsulnur of r,n li drlimjnrnl 
child arc location rnaikrrs for slums 

It is not [ashiunahlc m stress any one cavise of einue hut 1 luhcsc 
that, if a fmt pn/.e must lie awarded to any one social fador in 
crime, that factor is poverty. Of course, the vsord "(losiriy'’ is so 
general and vague thru when you say jHiv-eiiy is the cliuf c.iusc of 

^ I tjT iVic fijVc of l>/cSrty \\r liiiNr* rUniKi'a ,4 Mi 1 jVr^c.llt Hr^;lr,?c‘4l 

cliihirrn 1)1011^1^1 Iv-lofc ihf C'l))Mrrn r, ( .,oir( a\ ^uti! od rr j 

ilie NCI, a pro)>orhon<) jrc nut ihrrir|*j jlTrff.l I hr rm oO irj il*r t hiMifos i -.lun ilir 
f<jllusvinp r^cii Whilr (hr *>i Sr \ rl i imo-^i,-i| ii| lcdi 

l>c(\\ccn iQlO and t9ps tlif nunil^ri r.f t4»r a ,a Vr^f«* ) hailrrji Im* ii^dii j<- ili <- C lidil jrn n 
Ca)UK mere J fed 2,|i jKrccniiri lo^c ocrr roju In 19 >|. i^)| ihr d»'lm‘in''ia .ohI 

nc^lcckd cliildrcn in CNnIdFrn 9 v^crc Kr};ni, in •>'' <<'»n m 

ccnl, m n>V;r )>tt ttm In 190, uS nr,d’'0'‘d Ou'di^'n in ,< ni, jSj v nr 

Nc|]ro (oI Vflioni wrre froni M^mluitAii ) ‘Hm f<-|iK rninl i (i/idrin ) r twnui \J(nr 
Lliildrcrt and a O7 prr iriu incrrur annuif^ NV^oi ilnNItrn **^rr 19 ;i' I ' t 4II iHU.Hij )n 
durmf» I94O |M:rctnU^(ri of Ir^l 1 Inlilrrji u||,i vor o* lud nlufr 

Were 21 and 70 rc&pr^dvrly, in io>iu iliry 19 Atu\ Ki In nj}!. 1 ni id i tmuI «i( onK 

iillc^^cdly drimqnrm Unldien ripprinn^t ni ihr ( liiMmi » < i.mh ilifMii/l, »iii tlir < oy, 
1 ,528 were Nc^raet In Manliaiun aluiir the orinl nf (^llr^rdU di^hnipirni » hililrrit v, n 1 ,Mi 1 
of wUniw ftHn were Ncp,r<\cUdd<ris i»r 29 tfunr Nr^ov lUiUtim ih.^n v\hOr I ..r sW U,'itsv),,U. 
diinnx 19O1 tlic prrcrno^rc'i of clehiupinu^ whf) were Nomo and \Oiiir \urtc u and 
respectively, in 1940, aB nmt 7a. 
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crime you Ii.uv only begun a cli.tin at thought. You liavc not stated 
a cUaily chiseled scientific judgment But you have the evidence of 
your own eye s if you attend oui courUs, When you look at the chil- 
dnn tlinr yf)ii know wlint nnilerjinvilcgc means. They arc poor. 
Often they :uc obviously underfed, When I look at them I often 
feel like < limbing on a soap box and shouting the old message of 
Bernard 81 \aw> that jiovcriy is the greatest crime in the world, that 
it IS the rcKit crime of all other crimes, that the trouble with the poor 
IS povcjiy and dial the trouble with the rich is uselessness, and that 
until ilic basic inctjualuy m the distribution of wealth in our mod- 
ern society is remedied, we arc wasting our breath in talking about 
cume prevention. 1 say that I often have that impulse, but I restrain 
it because it is only half the truth The other half of the truth is that 
then! are many fundamrntnl causes besides poverty which must be 
taken into considcratiom 

With Negro eluldron die causa! chain from poverty to neglect to 
dcluKjuency is so ajiparcni tiiat u needs no statistical proof The 
incKMse in Negro juvenile delnujuency is not a new tiling, since it 
lias been continuing for more than two decades as the Negro popu- 
lation of tlie faiy has mcrcascd/lhe 1941 increase iscsjiccially strik- 
ing because there was apparently a substantial decicase in juvenile 
deliiujuency in centuil and cast Harlem m 1940 as against 1939. 

Negro ciiniinals do not specialize in gang murdezs and rackets; 
they leave tins majoi aica of crime to the white racketeers and gun- 
men They specialize in crimes of personal violence, crimes against 
[iropcriy, and in gambling and prostitution. The Police Depart- 
ments criminal arrest statistics arc not broken down by race, so the 
cliar.icter of Negro crime most be inferred from court records and 
experience.’’ 

^ A ^Un(y for llic (Hininilcf liy I- Franklin Fra/icr o( Howard University, 

c<wrriiij' tin rftnriF. of iiolict iincincis in ilu Ihrkni am duniijr the first six tnnntiis 
of lot'll ‘liiowni lliU 6,5^0 Nigro men and Ntjrro women were, .irrcslcd Of the male 

arrnts. per cent wire pnlky arrests, p) o pt-i' cem disorderly toiulnci, and only 7 per 
criii luir^lary, rnlibcry, j;rind lartciiy, assault and robhtry, and pickpoukeling combinci! 
Approxiniaidy So per ttm of llic women nrresltd were chargctl wuli iininoral scs 

hclinvmr 
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'lliC juuillJl itf t S>„i>i!nj>y 

While five' tiinrs .IS in iii\ Nrj’i'ff' .is v.liii' f'o m |'n'..iuii New 
York, in pro[nirtioii lo llinr niiinl'i i ^ in ilir ii is im|ir)5- 

sililcto s;i\ liiivv in.iny of ilir Nrj;r<r'-s w.iultll,.' fd r if lln re wrir no 
iaiC|)r<)inlK< in\oIsc<l in thru on_i»iiMl iift'i,.iinl if iliry |v*s.{s«C(! 
the economic nu .ins to hire l.iv. yers. >r( nrr I* nl pioim)llv,.nul 
face a cmirl and )iiry ss i(li'Hil i.n r prriudi. r { '.nrfiil siiidirs m oiln r 
cities has c rrvc.ilcd die f.u i dl.U Nc^iuks .iic mm U mote Ukdy tolvc 
jiunislu’d after am si ih.in ss lutes While ilir *, ii> i ratio of Nr|'ro 
to svliitc imprisimmiiii in Krv. York (‘iiy vt ins srrs u is no 

hi}>licr iliaii in ,s<iine oilier < iiirs 'Die (oircspomliiiL; r.itm for peni- 
tentiary coniiinimcnls III the lhtishurp,h .irra is.dvpiit <j lo i.' 

In every city in Aiiicik.i, Nr^tcirs air sn inns of the while iii.ins 
vices and dci'eiierai ics. New Yoik ( lily is iiik-m e|(inin I’losiitiitKiii 
and ganihlinyj center in I I.irlnn partly Itrc.iiisr the while in. in goes 
there for tliesr illeg.d activities 'I he niiinheis or jiohi v i.n ket li.is 
always flourished in ( {arlein, where il is p.ilroni/< d liv < iisloiiii rs of 
all mec.s. A recent Welfare (aniiicil study shoscril ih.it, in the (hiy 
before SVC entered the war, theic were luoie than ten tunes ,is ni.iny 
arrests of Negro women for prosiunlton as of wlnie wonn n, in pro- 
portion totlicMT uvimhcrs in the (Kipvil.iiion, .md a I.n get pent ni.igc 
of Negro women arresteil were eotivuird l.iktsvise .1 l.itgir per- 
centage of Negro women arc seiu to prison, m proportion to iliose 
convicted, 

Yiiis study also showed that alxiut jnr cent of tin' .nrisis of 
women for prostitution in New Yiirk (htyari of Negio women .md 
that almost lialf of the arrests for prostiinlioii in Maiili.iiian are 
made in Harlem. 

Economic need plays a vital part in si tiding Negio wonn n into 
piostitiition as a hiisiiicss. Negio woiiicii i.irn the lowest w.igi s ni 
the commumiy and have great iriegiilariiy of employtnriit In tiMU 
only ahoiu one twentieth of i jiet cent of llieni wen .ihh to '.unu 

Sftf Ihl* cxcrilcilt MU(I), f rtrne liv [t* S S|tllrr ( II lIlllHMIr I Itr lntpiu I [nlililtl* I'fr s, 
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Nc}’> o DcUlUfuency in New Yot ^ 

wJutC'Coll.it jobs, riicy wcic coiiipcllccl to ask relief fiom the city 
in four Oiiici .IS in.iny eases as their white .sistcis, jii propoition to 
their mitnhcrs in the [lopul.ition 

When we (lejiiii to (liink ahmu remedies and picvcntivcs for 
Ne^io eiHuc we liiid dial il is impossililc to separate the general 
from llie jiarlitnl.ir remedies. Rid housing in Harlem, for example, 
is a major cause of tiiiue, and thctc is no doubt that the City, State, 
and Nation shouhl Iniihl moic and belter housing m Harlem at 
once. 'I’liat IS one of the lirst steps advocated by out City-Wide Citi- 
zens’ Oiinnuitcc on Harlem, and the subcommittee on housing has 
amplified the thesis in a tliorougli icport. Likewise with educational 
and health facihucs 

Hut when we h.ivc fiiuslicd with our advocacy of better housing 
and better scIumiIs and bctici hospitals for Negroes, we arc forced 
to admit that the mam obstacle to the good life for Negroes must 
still be bleed. 

Wlicn wt get behind the superficial facts about delinquency we 
arc met with an ap|)allmg senes of acts of discrimination against 
the whole Ncgio pojnilaiion, which practically force Negio fami- 
lies in New York (hty into a submerged group. We must look to 
our own hearts to find tlic explanation for much of the "Negro 
crime prohlcm.” Anything less would be an evasion of the issue. 
We cannot prevent crime among Negroes unless we fight against 
race discrimitiation. We talk large words about democracy and in 
practice we refuse to hue Negroes except in the most menial posi- 
tions, and then only when we cannot get white workers for the 
same money. We get sadistic satisfaction in denouncing Hitlci for 
hi.s racial philosophy and then we blandly practise part of Hitler’s 
gosjiel day by day. 

As a result of this discrimination, there is glowing up a certain 
rchelliousncss in the Negro community winch .sometimes amounts 
to defiance. If we weie Negroes we would piobably share th.it re- 
sentment and icbelliotisness. What would you do if you weic a 
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’J7lC ffHOlIjI l/f j/lfifUtI A'»i 

yonii^ Negro, tr.iitic«l iii oui juiMn -itlujols l.uiglit )o -i.ilnic ihc 
flag, pnntliril al cm ilir i->iiirili cf |iih t*t ihr r({f , i that all iiieii arc 
crcatal equal and arc ruticiwed with leriam iiialtmaMr rigliK, and 
tiicn )<ni M.iricd (hr routids c.f Anirtii tit fi> tones and saw long 
lines of wliite turn grtimg |eihs islnlr \im wm inmrd assay? It 
you did not hreotnr a vigorous rrlwl against siKirty ainl against its 
liypiKrinc.ll mt>i.t!s there would Iw something wrong w-ith son. 

We tnusl f.tcl tins fuiidatiienial tiuih. that it is slur i iin|uideiicc 
for uslo tell the Ncgrsisommutuiy iteu foeommu inette’ simie while 
we deny to the Negro loniinuniiy iIk << onoiiin atninniniion that 
makes rcspect.ihle ciii/cnslnp possihle loirluii.itrly. the Feelcral, 
.Stale, ,ind (aty getvt rnnie’iiis ate t.ikiiig steps lo nehiee* rase dts- 
crimtiiation. 

One battle .igaiiist tlic kind of i.isi.il <lisi riinin.iiion that feisicrs 
crime li,is recently been vsvm m Ness' Yeuk ( aty Some piivate thai- 
itablc iiistiiutions in New York b nulling nrghs ted .iml d<)in(|ueru 
children coinmiued by the Dep.iiimeni of Welfaie <tr the courts 
rcfuscel to take Negio childie’it 1 liesr insliltiiions meiveel per 
c.apil.i paytnctiis fioin the (aty for ehildmi e ornmiited, .u ^ < pimg 
the chihlrcn of ihclt own religious f.uih 'I In ir r< fus.il iti i.ike Negro 
chilelrcii ntcaiu that .sc vet id litiiidred stuh elnldreii eailt yeai were 
rcUirncd lo uidil home!., or kept fot hhi long a pernid in shcliers, 
or sent lo corrcclional instituliotis r.ither ili.en child < -irnig insiiiu- 
tions, liccausc of ihc hick of f.ailities foi them in the right phuts 
This tragic silual ion w.isshangcd hy the (aiy’s Hoard of I'siiinaie 
by unanimous vote when the llo.trd .lelopte <1 a R.ise 1 )isc rmnnaiion 
Amendment to the chantnhle mstilutioiis appropri.ition <if die* (aiy 
budget at the rci|ucst of the (hty-widc (ati/ens’ (Aminnltee on 
Harlem, The R.'ice Discninmation Amendment, dr.twn by tin sub- 
committee on crime and delinquency, says: "It is here liy eh i laiesi 
to be the policy of the City of New Yotk tiiaton and .ifts r October i, 
19^12, the Comptroller eif the City of New Yotk shall lua p.iy pnhhc 
funds to charitable insiilutions for the c.irc of dcpetuleiU, lu glee led 
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or clcliiicjucni chjltircn, wljich after clue notice by the Commissioner 
of Wcif.uc continue to practice racial discrimination in tlie admis- 
sion of inmates " 

Foi((iii.it<-ly, ilic wju witli all its travail may do more for the 
Ncgio people than a generation of peace. Like all cili/cns they aie 
being depiived of social services in courts, liospitals, and schools by 
city adniiiiisli alions faced with financial ciises, but in the process 
they are finding employment, and in the new national emphasis 
upon clcm(x.racy, the old ilisciiminations arc heing whiitlcrl .away. 

/'(Iff/ Wi 2 /^jfnr/t v;Iii» ]m\ been c\c<.uii^c <Unt.tor nf llic Society ftJt the Prcvciuum of 
('ninr, lil^ lirrn retcruly as dircaor of ibc 1 nrci^n Division, RccniitinciK Tud Man 

nin;; ()r|;^ni/>Uioii of ilir War sSlup|Mn^r AdrmnniraUoii 


11,LIN()IS OlMNQlfLNCY PIILVINIION CONriRKNCL 

Fcatiucd by eminent ‘*|KMlvers, a laigc. allcndsincc, nncl entbusmsm, the 
mb Aiiiuial I)clint|ucncy Canifciciicc met ii\ Clucago, III , April 20, 21, 
and 02 , Ihe onj^m and pvirpose of the conference — to mcibih/e nil 
.\vai!al>lc pinups and individuals toward thc^onl of reducing juvenile dc- 
luujucjicy — vveic set foilb in an address by Marlin L Rcymert, Ph.D , 
(ircsidcfu of the .ulvisory board of the Illinois Division of Delinquency 
Ih cvention 

More than a ilioiisand welfare representatives in all aicas of the State 
attended The climax was die confcience hanqnct featuring addresses by 
Governor Dwight 1 1 (been, and Dr. James S, Plant, director of the Essex 
C'ounty Juvenile C^lunc, Newark, N. J. Speaking on ‘‘The Chilf) and Ou- 
zciuhq^” Governor Giccn crnpliasi/cd the abnoirnal coiiditions tncidciu 
to war times and sUcsset! the imjiortance of irnbiimg in the minds of chib 
dren the sacred use of that liberty for which the country is now figliting 
“We must enlarge the sjdieic of oui usefulness as counselors and leaders 
and pi (Wide youih wiih new inspirations and courage, We must inspire 
tlicm io beconie die fu representatives of an ideal form of government in 
a woild Older whith tbc forces of evil would change with benefit to 
none/' s|>oke Ciovcrnor CJreen “Not only individuaj workers but homes, 
chill dies, anti communiucs aie called upon to intensify anti redouble tiicn 
cfToiis in the iiueiesl of the young '* 

(Itcprmtcil fnmi / hai/afiort. 6 ^ July-Scpitfubtr, 78 ) 




RhSHARCH riU)fJ(;iS AND MhrUOl)^ IN 
hDUCA'l K)NAK S(U U)1.(K;\ 

Inonlct l/iau/nssanontfriui ]o\ ff?u\ f ro/ f/ir i tcjfr^f (ra^fthlc 
ycft/icc.ftsfciuicnutcutifc/lif) ^cUti in ♦// nmcfo the e*ht*n aj fhi^ ilrfunt 
njenf titles, and wheie fuKuhIr tle<irtf*ffoni, uf < tmrni inCiUt h pofnti 
notv in f}f<u€t<tn Cthti-otionnl itn ndox^y ond fhv%r ts tn iichh ol 

intcust liituheti to aluuUnnuil uttiolnii\ 

MtTiMi.s nv im;oMn))^N) ass<x hi ion 

Tlic Osbnrri Assfxi.inon, IiK(4rju>rjic<l, wlihli tfHiilMius ilic N.iMoiuil 
ScKLCiy of Penal Infnnnarinn, IiK(^rpnniU<l, ,iiul ihc WMluc I tMj;uc 
Association, Iiuorporatcd, iii.jkrs n«m<ui \miIc ‘tiuviys ni imi-^phs, .tduli 
refonnaioncs, msliUKions for )uvoiiilt d(lmi|iiuus, |Mrolt‘ sn^uius. and 

Ollier ngoncies ainl .Kiiviiic's iiulic (un d ai\d ifiiRUinnal hrid Siam id 

the vnluines coin, lining reports of us surveys, wliieli began in bave 
cciveicd die whole country, hut ihe Assth i at i on’s pn lu pfoufliMe is to 
report on die iiisniuiuins tif a single gtogr.ipiiK il area in <ai h volume, 
following ihc grouping of Stales used hy die Umutl Siatts liui can of ilu 
Census, llie Association occasionally makes a smsev oi luvcstigaiion of 
a MUglc msiiUiUon ta tlic jnsmutioiis (A <nu‘ State at tin oipnsf nf die 
audinriucs oi of civic groups/Phe leports arc h.istd <mi .icioal (u Id stodtes 
by named stalT members and not on (|ues(ionnaue matinal 
The Association puidislus a series of volume's under the tiil<‘ of ilu 
Handbook of American Piisons ami K< loiinaiones, «il svlikti tin (na 
SIX volumes were piililisbcd iii ami A 

senes of three volumes has been puhlislu'd undti ibe lule of tin 1 laml- 
book of American Insiitmions foi I Xliiupienl Juvciiiles 'Uu se volumes 
covered the publicly sup[)oiic(l iiistmuions ol tb<‘ Wcsi Nnrili C eiUral 
States (193H), Kcmucky and Tennessee (n;|o), and tbr Pacdu ( oast 
States (lO^o)* A fourtli Handbook, covciuig die piveiide msuuitions of 
Virginia and North Carolina, is now 111 |)rc:(>aialion 
During 19*12 the Association made surveys of the prisons of IllnuJis and 
the Michigan Hoys' Vocational School at ilu K'^pKsi of the Ciovriiiois 
of those States The lepoii of die Illinois Miiviy was suliiinncd 10 du’ 
Govcrnoi foi publication if he sees fit; du Michigan ie[)(Hi will br piili 
lishcd late in 19^12, 1 he oflicei sof ilie Osboi nc Assni laiion ait* ( “b.ii les 1 ) 
Osboi ne, chairman of the Ikurd; ft. 1 lowl.ind Shaw, piesuhai , M’litn sicii 
Scllin, licasuici; Austin H, MacC'ormick, executive tbuiioi Iis oflues 
arc at 114 Iiasi 301!! Siicei, New York (aty. 
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The [Jfin^CfStfy tnu! the Tuttne of America, by Alonzo F. Mvir.s. 
Stanford, ('.ihfotin.i Sl.inford University Press, 1941, 274 pages. 

'I hr o< K .\sjofi ioi du willing of tlio inaicnal contained 111 tins l)o<)k was 
lliL (('lihianoii fd iIk' JiflHili Ijiiiliday of Sunfonl Uiiivcmiy Sixteen of 
ouj unimryX hatling s^lmlais aiul irscaichcis coJUiihulccI cssayx 11101 c 
or less closely ulatcd to the ihcinc, The Umuemty and the Fiilioe of 
Awauii In I Ik 10,00, the essays .tie good, some even noteworthy CoJ-* 
Icciively, they leave souk thing to lie desired in that they lack unity Each 
auilioi wioie fioiii liis panic ulai and sonicwhat spccmh/cd jiomt of view. 
If one liojics to discovci from leading this hook what the future holds for 
the university or what the lole of the university will he in the futuic of 
Anudea, In will he (hsappointed If lie hopes to discover what sixteen 
ciiiineiit men dunk ahotu malic is soiiicwhat 1 elated to these questions, 
he will he icu aided, 

VoumUuwus of Modcfn Wot Id Society, by Linhin A. Mandiu 
S tanfonl, (kthfomia: Stanford UiuvcisiLy Piess, 1941, 910 pages 

'rhe lag iliat has dcvelopi d hetween tlic world which science has made 
pi^Jeniially possible and die social nisiamions at present m use is familinr 
to eveiy seiious suuleni 1 )i M.indci, [irofcssor of political science at the 
Univei sity of Washington, wi lies of political mstituiions and studies their 
cipacuy U) lake advaiu.igt of our twciuicth cciuuiy woilck As he says in 
his picface, "In uuth, die ceniral question is not, as so many assert, 
nationalism versus mtern uionalism The fundamental issue is what kind 
of nationalism can hcsi sci ve the iiueiesls of the people of the vvoild, and 
what kind of inln national organi/alioii can most efficiently ministei to 
mau\ needs " If allies .ue made by common enemies, Professni Mandei 
lists sucli piohlem aieas ns pievention of enme, conservation of icsources, 
scKiiuiy, and tlu like, whnh might sci ve to diaw men closci A hook ot 
ncaily a llumsand pages is 111 grave tiangci of being icmcinbercd ari 
heavy, this auihoi \ iiueiesiing siylc 1 educes that d uigci to a miniiniiin 

Co/tset vaf/o/j of the NaitoiTs Rcsotoccs, by PIakky F Flynn and 
I'loyp It PiuKiNs. New Yoik The Macmillan Company, 1941, 
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Tins IS a tcxibfxik (lcsj|»nr(l fur ynuii^rr fr.idrrs '1 hr .lUihurs rinpha^ 
SI7C ilir fact ihcU uiir rcsnnacs arc ijf i\\fP kinds naiur.il rciciuncs and 
human resources, Alllinii;;l» ''luUinat rrMmnes fnrm tlic plissjc.il basis of 
our culture" they insisi iliat "'ihc j;nal all uinsrrvjium ssnrk is the 
guarding of human icsuurccs . the umsrrwirnm natural rrsourics is 
valuable only to the extent that it provnles fur the use r»( sin li rrsniirccs 
for the welfare cjf the people" (pages v, vi ). In iliis rr^|K'< t ilir hmik differs 
from many others dealing wnli the umscrvaiion prohlcin 'I wur as much 
space IS devoted to presenting the first phase of ilir snlijcii as to die see- 
ond. In this coniiccimn tfic audiors disruss lie ilth, s ifciy, and "tlie struc^ 
Uirc of human conservatiom" The IkkiK is atlractivfly ilhisiratcd and 
conlams a list of conservation films an<l a selrcled list rd lirmks for addi- 
tional reading. 

The Tcachct in the Modan 1\km€ni{oy School, KtntPKi Ilti.i 
Lanf, Ifoston: Moughton Mifflin (^unpany^ ^t;7 pfi. 

Ihe Tcachct in fhc hiodetn llkmcniaty Schtufl is onr of the linesi 
documents that lias ap|>carcd in ilie elementary held in rrtrnt years U lie 
book IS based on intensive practical (xpencnce with m bools and is replete 
svuh illiisiraiions of child nuivmcs While one may not agree xviih c \ ci y- 
ilung rccommenileil in the Ixxik* one canntii help hm hr nuprcsstil wuh 
the caicEul detail rcprirlcd Tor cxam])\e» there are xVctilies of how a cl.iss- 
room might be organivetl physically^ a factor which often seems totkfe.il 
icachcis*, and eight actual floor pUms of sclundrooms wheic ai rangs ments 
ate given It IS nuciesimg to note that u\ such prcseuialion of slciad Mr 
Lane has not lost the visum of the forest f<ir the trees. 

His opening chapterSj which deal with the general micMuatum of ele- 
mentary education in the present Amcric.in uimnuimty> aic hroad and 
rich in scope and color. Perhaps the outstanding pan of die Inxik is the 
introduction, a charter for the elemenutry school. This charter deals svith 
the philosophy of education, the objectives of clcmcruai y c<lucaiioni the 
curriculum, and the organization of the elementary .si IukiI In evei y c.isc 
Mr. Lane has built bis chatter in accord with ihc coinhiiied uiuk island- 
ing of child devclopmciu and community growth. 

This is a bonk that succeeds m oriciUmg the cvcryd.iy derail of living 
with children into the large scope of growing up in a dcniociacy. 
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ThcSouct Lxf^tamnn, by ir\w>?v Il^sr. New York; Richard R. 
Sniidi, IiKorjKifiiicd, mt |>agcs. 

'1 he .uMlK>r, .1 nt .11 the University of Kriuvicky, has 

aucm|Hn! lo u»vri ,\ j»ir it ilr 1) nl ^;rf»uiicl in rlushncf trc.umcnl of a hlllc 
more lhan onr linndrrd U M Ucsl sctvc f»Jily as a challenging 

jnirodiKinin oi 1 rnm h rlrh onl ihrmc . '1 hr rra<lcr wil! need to safeguard 
fum*?clf agaioM a <rr(.iin a(t(urrnf dr»ginausin, more or less inevitable in 
a ljrK>k f»( tins Imgih I'ritfr^sor J 5 rsi ii.is frankly set out lo write “a brief 
aunuiu dial wilt rnalilr alike dir man in ihe sired ami ihc college stiKleru 
to obtain a vs idtr ind ^ Irarrr tiiHirrsfandiitgof what lias bajipcnccl there.** 
At the same hmr hraucmjrrs to present "tile social (ihitovopliy underlying 
what has lakrn pJacc/’ basing )ijs trcaiincnt on "(i) ratlicr cxicnsivc 
reading upon ilir snlijra; (2) lonvcisauons wnli persons liolding dilTcr' 
cntjunnisof view wlio have hern to Russia, and {]) personal observations 
made vvlieii the wriirr had ilie pi 1 vilcgc of visiting Russia at one lime *on 
his own* wilhoiii inrinhrrsliip in tillicial panics and wuhouL official guid- 
ance (estepT wlicn csprtially rctpicsicd).*' Ihc book consists o£ fifteen 
chapters U opens vvnli a live page jircscniaiion of the “extent and rc- 
xSOiirccs of Russia*' vvluth is fnllovvc<l by four chapters reciting the story 
of the nvcribrow of t/ansni an<I ihc cMabhshmcnt of the soviets In the 
rcmaniing chaprers (he auitior discusses the achievements of the new 
regime as they liavc to tUf wiili the farm and fatm life, education, general 
culture and uMicnal well lie mg, eilucaiion, morals, religion, and govern- 
menu There is abi; a < liapirr on "the soviet slate as a guarantor of world 
peace.'* 1 he concluding diaptcr, “a final review,*' is an attempt to appraise 
the cx|UYnncnt IIcic the author raises a number of questions reflecting 
rather tmfavor.ilily on tlic spirit shown and the methods employed. The 
book IS willumt docuniciuation. 

Science^ Vhllosophy and RcUgionl A Symposium^ Conference on 
Science, Pliilosophy, and Religion m Their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life New York: The Conference, 1941, 443 pages. 

Tins synijiosuiiu coniains the two do/cn papers read last September at 
the mticb jnibbciml Cxinfcrence on Science, Philmophy, and Religion m 
'1 lien 3 U‘lauon u> ilic Damxnatic Way of Life The mam divisions are: 
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(») ihc sutial sciCMus ami liujiiaiiiiH (-i> piuInMijilw. (^) ilu nafuul 
sciences; and {.^) rclij;iuii and ilir jilnlf* cdinahnn Arnujij^ die 

contrilniinrh arc H J (y*uiuan, V A, ^vlrMkul M<uuu\rr Adlrr, Mosi:s 
Hadas.I) Macnuosli, J. Maniain, Kuisif 111, W h Kincr.H ]) I„iss 

well, Van Wytk Unxiks, { , I JnhnMin, Paul \V<iss 
TJic Oinfcrciuc has Ihcii pcnn.inmily <jr|»ani/f d 'I hr |iMr|w>sr nf the 
group IS to sliovv ihc uniiy ill n imdulirs ihr v nirU in plnlnsffpliy, sci- 
eiKc, and rchgumi cspioaliy, in that .dl dnrr arr mlnn h>i hir npt>n 
democracy and ihreaicucil hy toialmri.iiinii) '1 lir pipns air foi ih( most 
part ddighlfully readable in spjK (ni hc^ausd) nftlini m In-lailim ss 


YOUHCtmoini in 'ini 

You/jjf Peof^lcfp (he C‘wi/i of Kar Yotf( S(u(c is die tide of a :50() page 
repou released u\ April Uy die joim I/gisLmvc C oniniutcc uf die Stale 
of New York named to c\amin<- into, invcsngaic, and siudy the r\isling 
faciluics foi tlic caic and ircatrncnt of vlnhlren now lonniig under (he 
juiisdiciion of the thihlKn’s tourl, ami of ininnrs di to iK jc.irs of age 
now coming under the jurisdiction o( the adtilt cfniris 'llio ( 'funriiiliec 
also consulcrul die advisvliduv changes in ilu ptesnu tnnhiKl ot 
handling eases of minors i6 to iS ycats tif ag<\ ridu r liy eMriisinu of the 
juiuscliction of the childrens coin i or hy some othn inethml, 

This report, the (ifth of a senes siihmitud to tin S!ai( l,egislaiuio. sum- 
man/cs die discussions and Inidings of die previous Inc years, and brings 
todermiicconcKisum certain liiulmgs and recommciulaiions arising from 
the (Iclibciations of the (amimittcc. 

Benedict S Alpcr,rcscai eh diiectoi to the ('omtniUt < ,e<hied the n poi i. 

(Rcpriniul (rfim UdenjI Pr4)l/ti 
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"Wc arc Uniud Nauuns ai war/' “Peace must lead to a cof)jiciativc 
world order wJlh ihc four freedoms for all peoples '* Tlicse arc the values 
that have ciyMallwcd durm^ the crisis 
To develop ideals^ howcvei, is merely the first sicj) 111 social change. 
FolkwaysS, inoies, uaditii^ns, laws, ainfacis, and institutions must he eval- 
uated m die hglu of tliesc ciitena and then malificd to eliminate incon- 
sistencies Some new cultural palletns have to he invented and tested. The 
crisis will accclcraie mh lal change; picssiirc grouj)S and cultural lag will 
retard it 

With our jircsciu knowledge o£ social change, we need not depend on 
tlie spontaneous dcvelojimcius of the social processes Today we can 
apply what we know of the science of society in social planning 
In a sense, the mtcr-Ameiican progiam is both a wat mcasuic and a 
laboratory Cor lecluru^ucs to he used n\ the later world-wide reconstruc- 
tion program, 

Nationalism is the general term used to catcgori 7 C all the factors an- 
tagonistic to united action, The roots of nationalism arc in social and 
ccoiiomiL tompLUiion and continue thiough automatic cultural persist- 
ence, Like egoceninsm, cihnnccntrism is a defensive, protective measure 
which short-cuts competition hy assuming supeiioiity Impciialism and 
“master-race convictions" are the extremes of cthnoccntrism 
Nationalism, which is gioiip prejudice, is learned; therefore coopeia- 
Uve behavior can he loainct! The fust step is to duscovci and minimize 
the factors iliat seem to jusnfy suspicion, com|ieiiliou, and conflict among 
nations/riie second step is 10 develop those social pioccsscs and structures 
that will lead to coopei alive hchavioi The collective (iinlcai lung) and 
the positive (learning) piogiams aic simultaneous 

Copvngln 1942 by "I lie Journal ot I’diicauoiial Sociolojry 
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Economic Jiiajuitics (ti.u ‘icnn inhcinu .ijL;r,irirUi m\A imliis- 

tnnl regions aiul toiniUics .iikI grr»*v uui (4 rci.irdcH imlus 

trialism, agrarnm reform, and iiaiural irsoiir^r ilidrrciiiMls h.ivr to be 
corrected if the assuminions of group MipmnrMjr'i ,irr to hv innnnii/cd 
One importniu part of the irucr Aiiicraan iiio\c inrnt is ihc dcvrlnpmcni 
of an equitable, iiuci<lc[Kmdrru Ktaumm [nttrni I very imr m a city 
suffers because of its slums; c\cry one lu ihr vonhl sulfcis if some nations 
arc strniificcb Tlic temporary atlvanugcs of t^ploii iiion do not toinpen- 
sale for the costs of social paili<ilogics, 

However, the chief tjbsiailc to inter Amcin an itHi]>ri auoii is uiluiral. 
V/e have developed sicrcoiypcs we have grnrralwcd f!<»n^ a few con- 
tacts, and we have been separated by langnagr,b.\sK i nhurr, ami physical 
barriers to communicatum — all of whub dcvdoji ami jvrrj>rtnate pre- 
judgments 

The Motion Picture Society for the Amcritas, a cpusi <dhunl body 
operating in conjuncuon with the Oilicc of Inter- Amcricau Alfairs, icc- 
ommentis the mochficatiou of ftlms prcsciuiug cionr<prcseiUati\e behav- 
ior and attitudes, Warner Hiothcrs was i^rstiailcd (o withluilii S[Mnisb 
and Portuguese versions of Qr/, which cmuained a threatened 

lynching* 

The Pan American Highway (from Imi thanks, Alaska, to Ibo <lc 
Janeiro) will he over i5,fX)o miles, with 2/nxi mites rpf aliernaic lugliways 
in South America Physical isolation is being rcrncdiefl aiwl osthangcs of 
Ideas and specialists arc being facdnaic<h 
This issue of Tub JouaNM. of FamoAuuNM. i>orifK<K.Y presents some 
specific elTorts to bring about the free c(Ki(>crating world for winch we 
arc figliiing, Educators in all countries, m the final analysis, will carry the 
real burden of substituting fact, understanding, appreciation, and prac- 
tice in truly democratic behavior for blind perpetuation of prejudices 
The new cooperative relationships among govcniinciual agencies licrc 
and with those in the other American countries and their integration 
with all the educational forces is the first i]n[K)rtniu social cliangc we 
discover. 

Never before has there been a greater challenge and opportunity foi 
the nesv science of society, sociology. Never before has soiiology had 10 
lean 50 heavily upon one area of spccialiAauon nlucauonal sociology. 

This issue is dedicated to those who know and wain lo demonsuaic 
tliat education and social control can build a iicttci siKiety than cocn u>n 
and personal coiiUoh J, Y 



AC’nVI'riKS OF thk united states office of 
EDUCA' l'ION IN I'lIK INTER-AMERICAN 
FIELD 


JOHN PA'niRSON 

Chief, Dit’iniw of Inlei’Ainencan V.ducattonal Relations, 

IJnite/f Stmcs Office of liiliicniioii 

Prom the time ol its inception the Good Neighbor Policy of the 
United States has not been ciuircly above suspicion in the hearts of 
some of our one liundrcd and tliirty million neighbors. Doubts 
have been cncouragcr! in die minds of men below the Rio Grande 
by non-Americans who tlo not wish us well in our good ncighbor- 
llncss in die Americas; and tlicrc have also been honest doubts har- 
bored by patriotic sons of the other American republics, sincere 
men unable to forget past differences, not yet convinced of our 
sincerity. 

The sincerity of the people of the United States in their pro- 
claimed desire foi friendship and understanding with the people of 
the other western republics and the honesty of our Government 
cannot be more clearly illustrated than by citing the efforts which 
we arc making tli rough education to learn more about our neigh- 
bors, their life and their problems. Private funds and public moneys 
are being spent in large quantities in an effort to provide an Ameri- 
can understanding here in the United States. As a matter of fact, far 
greater amounts of our money arc spent on the cause here at home 
than elsewhere in the Americas for we have realized that our own 
people arc not those least in need of education in inter-American 
affairs. Tlic impelling motive behind the money spent, behind the 
efforts made, is not to create good will abroad, though admittedly 
that should be a by-product; the fundamental reason for our efforts 
is our desire and our need to understand other men and the worlds 
in which they live. Not until we have achieved this knowledge will 
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wc be projinly ('(juijtjii tl lx v.'irk wiili jIm* ' imji m bnibbni; the 
wofl<i of Kiinctii iiw. ^\ ( lioj'i lint u iii.u bf ,i b Un v.(tilil, one 
whcie uic» may \v<»rk luuu’tlv aii'l ii<it ’.llrlib l<i solve 

|)K)bUins wiihnnl rtyii (II)}; f<» file it'' "1 .iriii'i 

Any cvainin.itiDi) of ilir iiiIikm v<}iiiii oiii ( iovr i hukiii in.tin- 
tiiins in fostciiii}’ a slinly .iinl iiinb (sl iikIiii:; oI I. inn AiiKiii.i 
wilheveal .) closi; ami ciixmr.ii’ini; i onpt laUon In iwi « n «mi m bools 
and eollcgts and a niimlx I ol ( ins < iiiiiK ill ,i;;c n< i( s ( ,lii( f aiiioiig 
die I'cticial .tgeruK's woikm*; v.idi tlif (dm alioiia! jnsiinidons aic 
the Dcpaiiimnt of Stale. tlno\i);b iln hivision of Cailnn.il Rcl.i- 
tions, die onlrc of du' (aioidin.iioi of Inlit Aiiniu in AlT.iirs. and 
the United Stales Oflnc of I'diu.uion 1 In ••( aj;i lu ns tollabor.ile 
with oneanolbrr and wilb (‘dm ational iiisiinilions m ( ai i miij; oni 
dicii' piojccts. 

A projTiam of InienAmeiii an bdin.Uion.d Rdanons Ini the 
United States Office of ImIiumiioh nmsl li iv( foi iis objioivi tin 
dcvclo|iineiiLof .nvido nndcist.indiin'of iliroiln i Aim in an n (mb 
lies and include a viu k ly of aeliviiies Oiu ofdus( is the lu mi'iu}; 
of our pcojilc into closir loiicb wnb fdlow Aiiicik tiis fiotii the 
other icpublics tlir()U}»b an (•vdianjjc |)io};i.tin 'J'fidc tan iu no 
wholesale cxcliaiif'c of peisous ,u (loveimneiu txpmst. bm die 
Office of Educ.ition in KKipci.iinui wiili tin Dcpamnt’iii of .Suite is 
assisting in biinging piofcssois and stiidenis lo tins toiiiilit .iiid in 
sending rcprcsciuaiivc memlHrsof siinilai gioups from tin United 
Stiiics abroad Fart of die cxcliangcs take pl.tic iindei ibt i( nns of 
the Buenos Aires Convention of i()^6, bin ibe laigci nuintui kill 
outside the provisions of that agreement 
On a higher level the Division of (aiinp.ii iiivc I'dmaiioii is 
contributing in pail lo ilu piogiam by Mudvnig (dmaiinnal iii- 
stituiions of Latin America, collettmg caialogms .md odn i mfoi- 
maiion relating to tlm nnivcisiiics and stcond.ny sdiools of the 
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stniilit-in itjHiUIic'i ’I lie ohjutivii is t«) an! college anti university 
rcgistMis ill cvaluadiig credits of students coming to the United 
States from the olliei Aiucrlcaii rcpulilics 

Anotlu r phase of the progiain for the development of an Ameri- 
can undeistaiKliiig is (he. jireparation or training of persons to par- 
ticipate as leaders m the movement. 'I'liis activity includes confer- 
ences and insMliites at tc.iclicis colleges and other institutions of 
Iiigliereilucation.tooperalion 111 developing cm ricuhim wot kshops, 
and a piogramof dcmonstiation centers. 

IXACtriKO AIDS 

Ak! must he given to teachers cinbaikiiig, for the first time, on a 
piogiain of Intel -American stiuiy by assisting them in the selection 
of matetials and m the development of ways and means to use tlieni. 
I’hc demonstration centers have been particularly useful in this 
lespeci. Lists .ind inatei lals which aie helpful at different levels and 
m special aicas of study aic piep.ucd in the Office and given wide 
dislrilnuton, A laigo minihcr of bulletins, units, and pamphlets de- 
veloped by outside agemics, both public and private, have been 
inatlc available (hiough the cooperation of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator and may he secured, upon request, from the School Service 
Section of the Division of Intcr-American Educational Relations of 
the Office of Education. 

The lain ary Service Division has 150 cxlnlnls of carefully selected 
books and other materials which deal with the other American re- 
publics These cxliibits arc lent foi a period of two weeks upon the 
receipt of apjihcations from educational institutions. A packet serv- 
ice lias been established also and it has made available several hun- 
di ed packets of inexpensive items in the intcr-Amcncan field. These 
are lent fiee of cliaigc for a period of two weeks. The packets aic 
dc.signcd to assist icachcisof social studies, Spanish, etc, as well as 
Pan Amciican Club sponsois to find inexpensive materials to meet 
their special needs. 
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DIVISION 01- JNnR'AMUlH AN H«‘« MIMNAI, RH AUONS 

In December 19.11, tlic United States Onninissioiici of I’alucation 
announced the creation of a new division in the Oll'n e, ilic I )ivision 
of Intcr-Aiiicncan Isducational Krlaiions 'I Ins was bioii^’lii alMuit 
by an expansion of the section on cxtli.iiif'es of persons wliith juc- 
viously had Ijccn a pan of the Division <if I Iif;licr I’.diit.iiion. The 
enlarged program of the Division includes the unit foi the ext hang- 
ing of persons, the Schtw! Scrvitc JK-ction. a new set lion ilcvottti to 
secondary and elementary teacher exchanges, and one that is en- 
gaged in tlic prcpniaiion and distribution of materials m , Spanish 
and English which deal with schotd practices and tditcational de- 
velopments in all the American icpublics 'I'liis 1 )i\ isioii also offers 
assistance to Intcr-Amcncan (’liibs and .special attention is given to 
stimulating language studies. 'I‘hc program is tlesignrd to give as- 
sistance to teachers of English in the other rejnihlic sand to our own 
teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in their efforts to develop up-to- 
date materials that Will aid m language siudy and at (he s.ime time 
serve to develop an American understanding. 

The scarcity of accurate materials in English on the other Ameii- 
can republics is less pronounced ttnlay ilian it has liceii in the past, 
for much that is good has appeared in the last isvo ycai s, mul more 
is in preparation. The dearth of persons qualified to assume posi- 
tions of leadership in guiding us to an iiiidcrstan<ling of our south- 
ern neighbors is less acute, but if the goal, an informed American 
people, is to be reached, the continued and united efforts of (Jovern- 
ment, laymen, teachers, and students will he needed. (Jcmiine prog- 
ress in preparing ourselves to cooperate with other men and women 
in the other American republics has been legistcTcxI, but we still arc 
far from the final objective at a time when undersiniuling and 
cooperation arc being brought to the ic.st. 



'Illh (:Ui;iURAL.Rl-,LA’ 110 NS PROGRAM OF THF 
Dl .PAK'rMIvNT OF STATE 

t MAUI ISA. niOMSON 

(Jticf, OivKion (>1 Ciilliaal Kclations, 

Dcfuntment of State 

Tlic program of llic Dcjwrimcnl of State in the field of cultural 
relations seeks to develop |)ctwccn the United States and foreign 
])eo])lc 5 that reciprocal uiulcrstniicling essential to harmonious polit- 
ical iclationship and to the most effective cooperation m peace and 
war. Foi bolli the picscnt pciiod of conflict and the subsequent 
pc.icc ihc juin(.i[>ii) objectives arc improved mutual understanding, 
the removal of harriers to cultural intercourse, and the promotion 
of a free interchange of thought and achievements through scien- 
tific, technn .il, and ediic.itional .advancement, the arts and the press, 
motion pictures and radio, and visits of leaders in the various fields 
of knowledgi . The creation of die Division of Cultural Relations in 
July 1938 followta! by slightly more than one year the ratification by 
our Government of the fust official step toward an improved cul- 
tural undci standing among the peoples of this hemisphere: die 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter- American Cultural Rela- 
tions, signed at Buenos Aires in 1936. 

In 1938 an Interdepartmental Committee on Cooperation vvidi 
the American republics was also created in Washington. This 
Committee w.as est.iblislicd at the instance of the President to 
examine the subject of codpciatioii with the other American re- 
publics, and to [ucparc a concrete program for rendering closer and 
more c/Tcciivc (be iclationsliips between our people and their neigh- 
bors ill tlic Ollier Amentan countries. It is composed of representa- 
tives of the Dcparlmciit of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, 
Export-Import Rank., Federal Communications Commission, Fed- 
eral Security Agency (Office of Education and Public Health Serv- 
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ice), I'ctlcral Wttrks Aj^ciuy (I’nMu Ho.tii'. AiliiiitiiMf.niti(i), Do- 
partment of ilic luKfi'ti. UrjuUiiKut c.f juMur. l)< j«,»uin<'iu of 
Labor, LiWdty of u.Kavy 1 >f parinuin Siair>i('o.isi 

Guarcl),OniccoflIir(>n.t<lm.»lor«if liiKr Aiiiriu ui A(F,i)i '•.Siintli- 
sonian ln<iiiuuuiii,'r.infl f .otnn>io.i.ni, Iir.i'urv f )r|> iiiiiu iu. War 
Slopping AvItniiuMramm, aiol (!i<’ l)i j’atiiu<'Hi of Siair I'lo uu- 
iiiciousaiul \ annl li<')<ls of .n livify in \^liu b iJn Inn iiirpailiiK iilal 
Comnullcoopfi.Urs imltiaic ilUrr-Aiiirrn an nliu i(ntii,i! i<lations, 
iiiclurlmg asM'ilaiuc tit ftllov'. <.lups ainl pi(ifc'.Mti<-tiip ('vtliangcs, 
increased cooper.uion .mving inuT-Anicru an ^lU-niiliL in si mil i Dll';, 
fcllowdiips in the scicmts iclatcil lo piibln IkmIiIi. ifHipdaiion m 
the ftclds of tnalcrnal and (.liild liealllt and ilic s(vi i,d and r ( onointc 
welfare of woikiiig svomen; svuveys of stiangu inmnaU; sihno- 
logical studies; tidal invtMigainnis, gravity obstn tnons, lonsirva- 
tion of flora and fauna; the cstablishtiirnt of an anluvc of ilio /me 
arts of (lie Americas; and the tiaiislation I'f Ci‘<ivrrnrn<nt [xililiia- 
tions into Spanish ami Poringuese f<u slisiiihniion in ilu Ann risan 
republics. 

Related to tins activity is tlic lo.tn of tivilian <.\|iriis and itcliin- 
cians to assist the govcrnniriits of the oilin Annin in rt publics .it 
their specific reejuest, undei the Act of May n>V) (I’nbln No.^i, 
yfilh Congress). Such assisiaiitc has ranged from nnpiovcinents in 
immigiation pioceclino, customs larif), .ind siatisins to in.ittcis of 
commercial policy, taxation, nioin iaiy prolibms, /islmy usc.irth, 
and child welfare. 

The Department’s program m cultural nl.itioiis in gem r.il is not 
geographically restricted to this hennspliere. At pre sent, it is c.irry- 
ing on a comprehensive tiillural piograiu with Olmia, foi instance, 
and efforts arc directed toward furthering cnltnral rel.nions with 
othcisof the United Nations and with neiiiral countries. 

The pi incipal acliviiies of the Deparinicni of Si.itr iliioiigli iIh 
D ivision of Cultin al Relations arc as follows- 
r The travel grant program for persons of influi nee in tin- i>io- 
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{cssioiis, cdut.Kion, ails, aiul sticiucs, wliich aims at a tUffusion 
of iiinkTstaiulmg ami imunal kiiowlalgc among llic Americas 
llirough the cstalilisliimiitof jn-i snnal relations lielwcen liucllcctnal 
ami .scientific Iraik rs m the New WoiKl 

3, 'I’laVLl giants to jiiofcssms, to satisfy requests from uiiivci- 
.sitics m the oiIk r Amnn an i< juiblus for tin sci vices of piofcs.sors 
from tlie Uminl Stan s, ami vuc versa. 

Travel giants to stinlenls, toov< rumic one of the pimcipal ob- 
stacles to a laigtr How of sluilcats Iiclwccn tlie United States and 
the other Aim m .in leimblu s -the cost of travel These grants are 
awarded to su|ndemeiU fillowsliijis or scholaislups granted by 
universities. 

.p 'llie ailminisiiatioii, in tonperaiion with the Office of Educa- 
tion, of till' OonviMilion for the Piomotion of Intcr-Ameiicaii Ciil- 
luial Relations, juovnlnig foi exihaiige of students and professor.s 
among the latifyingtouiitiKs Fifteen of the twenty-one Aineiican 
rcpuhlics have r.uified the convention, and over seventy awards 
iiavclK'en inadt simi Januaiy i(>io. 

5 . CaHiperaiioii with ciiliinal institutes cstab]i.shed in the other 
American lepnlihcs, juiiuip.illy by nationals of those countiics, to 
piomoic ilosei iuIiumI relaiions with the United States, Twenty- 
two cullui.d institmes ami ihiee hhiaric,s of United State.sboolcs aie 
located in ihe piiiiiip.il cities of (liirlceii of the other American re- 
publics and (onsijiute inipoil.int local centers of imcllcciual imer- 
cliangc. In the light of iccciu intei national developments, these cul- 
Uiral instiiiucs and lihi.irits are being stiengthened by cooperation 
and financial assist.mce on the part of the Coordinator of Intci- 
Anieiiian Allans Nfosi of them now provide sponsorship of ladio 
progi.ims, coiiK Its, ksturts, .ind exhibits, engage in the oig.ini7,ed 
teacliiiig of Isnglisli, and, m some eases, of Spanish and Poitugucsc 
to lesideiii Ameiuans; maintain a library of United States books 
and iiHga/ims, olhi hospitality lo visiting ciU/cns of tlic United 
Slate, s; aid in iht sileitioii of suiileius foi iiavd and study in the 
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Umteil Smci; juiUhvU liullnm*. of acuvinr',, and advrc United 
States students wnrkmn HI iJicnilirr AinrrK.n> rr|ui}i]Ks 

6 . In ccxJiKraiinii svilli the (aKiJdiiialoi of liiici-Aiiirnt.itt Al. 
fairs, tlic inlcrcliangc nf Iwutks and ]nd)ln aiinjiv Urtw rrn Uir Unued 
Stales and the other American rejmldus. 

7. Thcdistrjhutum <»f smlahlr cdiuanniial and *l»>i tttnt Ktaty mo- 
tion jiicuiics -a pr<nfiaiii(d ^towiiij! mnvitf no r .iinl id ^yc.il value 
in reaching huge grott|)sof pcijjilr 

8 In the (icld »>f radio, eo/ijirralion with the inimialioiial hro.ul- 
casting companies; cocnieration witli lutidiial and nilirt tnoadcast- 
ing totnpaiiics ami inslituthins in the Unilc<) .States on programs 
about the other American rcpuhlus; and irHipciation with Ciovcin- 
ment agencies in llic prcjiaralion and jilanning of cultnr.al radio 
programs and projects. 

9. Supervision of thcciilliir.il-rclationsoHiicis rticntlv appointed 
to many of our (hplninaiir missions in the t ilhcr Anirrii .in rc(mhlics. 
These ofTiccrs as.sisl the hc.id of tin mission in niallrrs of tuhural 
significance and keep the Department uf St.itc inforincil i if local tle- 
velopmcnts in the cultural fields. 

On another page in this miinhcr of Till Iourn'ai Mi. Hlackwcll 
discusses in detail the program of the Offitc of the (aioidinator, 
operating in close coo]icri\tion with the work in this In misplKre of 
the Division of Cultural Rclaitons In the cuUui.d lield, a Joint 
Committee, made up of reprcscnt.itivcs of the 1 fcpai mirtu of .St.ite, 
the Office of the Coordiuaior of Intei-Anicric.in Affairs, .ind [uivatc 
agencies, meets weekly in Washington to iliscuss jirogi.ims of aciion 
in order to avoid overlapping and see lh.it rcsponsdiilily is fi\e<l 
where it should be. 

Specifically, thcDcpartmem’s piogr.nn in ctiltiii.il relations helps 
implement the Gootl Ncigiiboi Policy and cxicinl ns imuu.d hem- 
fits to liberty-loving peoples cverywhcic, and so huihl lossaul dt- 
mocracy in education and ainplci oppoinmity .uul jumicc foi all in 
the enduring peace of the worltl of the future. 



SUMMARY OR’ 'I’HE ACTIVJTIES OF THE DIVISION OF 
SCIIvNCE AND EDUCATION OF THE OFFICE OF THE 
COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

H. I . DLACKWl IL 

Associa/c Diiccto) , ])$visioii of Saeticc and Educaftott, Office of the 
Cooidniatoi of Intel -Ainci lean Affairs 

TJic OHicc of tlic Coordjiiaior of Intcr-Ajnerican Affairs was 
established by executive order of July 30, X94i> within the OIRce 
for Emcigejicy Management. Tins cxccutjve order whicJi super- 
seded that of August 16, 1940, setting up the Office of the Coordi- 
Jiator of Commercial and Ciilliiral Relations between die American 
lepublics, not only changed the name, but also redefined tlic duties 
and responsibilities of the Office, Broadly, the Office was charged 
with the responsibility of formulating and executing “programs in 
the cuinmcici,)! and economic fields, which, by the effective use of 
governmental and private facilities, will further the commercial 
well-being of ilic Western Hemisphere,” Fiiiihcr, it was cliarged 
with the icsponsibility of formulation of programs “which, by eflec- 
livc use of governmental and private facilities, in such fields as the 
arts and sciences, education and travel, the radio, the press, and 
the cinema, will further the national defense and strengdien the 
bonds between the nations of the Western Hemisphere.” 

From the inception of the Office, education has been emphasized 
in tlic vaiious phases of the program, both in the United States 
and in the other American republics. An educational advisory com- 
mittee was appointed by Mr Nelson A Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Inicr-Ameiican Aflaiis. Members of the committee aic Dr. John S 
Sludebaker, Commissioner of the United Stales Office of Education , 
Dr Gcoigc F Zook, President of the American Council on Educa- 
tion; Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association; Di . George F. Johnson, Director of the Edu- 
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cation Dcparimcnl ol llic Nanmi.il (‘.itliolu WVIf tri- (aniftmice; 
SuiJeriniciulcnil'VnlrrKk fl. Han nf I’inuiwiH* . Ni w Y(»jk,.ui<l as 
chwwmaii, Di. Luilicr (iululc of (lir Natioii.il K' sonucs I’l.mmng 
Boanl. Kcnncili Iloll.nul of iIk 1 )ivimoii of S( u iu<’ .nul 

Hduc.ilion and R. I't JMiiv.k\vcll I'l a'-oHiai* ilmitoi. of iliis 

Division aic in llu' (lomim rsc J )t'|i irtiiMnt I'xnlilmj*,, W.idnngioii, 

D. C. 


Al^$^ Afin ns I S 

The Division coiisnicrs itsfuni non tliMiin ih .isoiic of t ondation 
and seeks (o iiniileincnt ils jirogiaiu wlicrrsci [tossilth: ihioiigh 
other govcrnmcnuil agencies, sudi .is itn (aihur.il Rd.ilions Divi- 
sion of the Dejiarlnvtnl of State and llu' United States Olluc of 
I'idncation, as welJ as throvigh iMsimg jiriv.ndiv {in.nntvl cdiica- 
tiunnl organi'/.aiiDns, 

Many naiioiial cdiicationa) .md gemial wdi.nr agiiuics liavc 
been engaged for many years in various types of .u tiviiies designed 
to give the yoiilh of the United Sl.iles a luiier ninh ist.tiiding of oin 
neighbois. Among- such organi/aiions are the Pan Aim ru .in Union, 
the Institute of International I'.ihicaiion, itie (^idiotic I'.diii .iiion 
A.ssociaiion, the Aincric.in ('onncil on )‘dii(:)lii)ii, tin Naiioii.il 
Education Association and its allied oiganiv.itums, tin. I’logu.ssivc 
Education. Association, the Aiuerkan Juiiioi Red Ctoss, .iml many 
similar groups. Many sdiotil systems .uid sevci.d mlleges and uni- 
versities have established special ciirricitlum and .ulnnnnii.itivc 
units in the area of intcr-Ameiicaii allair-s. 

The aim of the Office of the Coordinator of liUer-Amenc.in Af- 
fairs is to coordinate and m some eases sii|>plemeiii the woik of 
existing organizations. The Oflkc will Iiclp m eveiy way possible 
ill order that organizations alre.uiy woiking in tins .nt.i in.iy n»m 
tiniie and cxp.anti the work they have iiiulei way .ind u'lll ( luoui.igt 
the initiation of new projects th.ii seem In ollei clftelivi sv.iys in 
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wliich to civAiv a widci iu\iicistan<linjr nml appreciation of oiu 
ncij{hb(as lo tin south 

Ihe pninaiy objectives of the Division of Science and Education 
aic: 

I '] o sniiinl.iK' in all the st hools of ihc Unuu! Stales iiddiiional study 
of oui neij^liliois to ihe sonih iIr histoiy, j;eogia[)hy, and goveinniciu of 
iIrii connfiRs; (iu ((oiioniit and scKial condiuons and piohleins of the 
olIk'i Aineiu.in irpiihlii-s, tluMangiirigcs, arts, and customs of oiu ncigh- 
iKjfs, then relations v/itli the United States and the othci nations of the 
woild 

^ *l() en<<Knage and supervise (he piepatatioii and distrihution of 
Mudy units, uadniig aids, painphleis, and other inateiials dealing with 
tlje t>il)t I Amenias ivliicli wilJ l>e of help to tcachcts in the United States 
'To eiKoiuage the picpaiaiion and distribution of materials dealing 
wjlh llie Uniled Stales foj use in llie schools of the other Am men work- 
ing in cliise coi^ieiaiion wiih die ollicial educational organi/ations in 
those unmincs 

4 1 o eiu onrage and assist the cxcliangc of students among the twenty- 
one Ann IK an u'jmlilics 

do eiKouiagi and sponsoi the study of educational programs and 
jnnhlcins in the othei Aineiican icpuhhcs and to assise in every way 
possilile the cducaiional leadeis in these lepublics 

lUNCnONS IN Tin UNHID STA’IIS 

'riio [irogiam falls into two majoi catcgoiics; one is tJie responsi- 
hilily for acc|uainting youth in the United States with the other 
Anieiican icpuhlics; the other is the task of helping inform peisons 
in the other American republics about the United States, 

One of the most impoiiant functions of the Office is that of stimu- 
laling an nitcicsi among the tcachcis and school children of the 
United Slates in sUidying the othci American republics This objec- 
tive liasl)ccn fnrihcicd in a luimbei of piojccts, some of which aic’ 

The publication of Among Us, an official ncwslcttei of the Coin- 
miuceon Inlci nalional Kelauons of the National Education Asso- 
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elation. This bullcun, iswicd five iitar-s ,i ^c.ir and tuaiUd without 
cost 1050,000 school tcadici.sand administrators, contains iidorina- 
tion concerning availalilc (c.icinng aids in the inu r-Aiiicric.in field 
and news of value to teachers who arc s(nucrne^l widi the inter- 
American jirogiain. 

The c.stal)lisiinicnt in llie < )illcr of I’dmation of a distrilnilion 
center to which teachers may wnie for her te.nliing materials on 
any subject related to inter Ainrrnan alTair--. 

The preparation and distrihiition r«f hihhogia[>liy under the 
auspices of tile Pan Anicrican Union, ('fuldico of the Othci Avicr- 
icas. This is a valuable aiinot.»ted list of references on various sub- 
jects of inlcicst to elementary- .and junior liigli-sihool stiulcnts. A 
syllabus for teachers was prepared undci llie auspu cs of die Ameri- 
can Council on Kdiication and distributed to te.uliei.s iiitnestril in 
Iwclcground rcatling on intcr-Aineiicaii a/faiis Ijuit) Atncncan 
Bnek^romds, a bibliogiajihy jirepaicd by the National Hdiicalion 
Association, has been nnadc av.iil.ible to teachers A series of p.iin- 
phlctson Latin Amcriam life forscluKil children has hern prcjiarcd 
under the auspices of the Pan American Union Under the guidance 
of Mr. Kicharcl M. Perdew of Uronxvillc, .simly units for eirnu iiiary 
and secondary scIkhiIs liavc liccn prepared and disttibuted. Tiic 
Oflicc of Education prepared and distribiucd a bulhini, Inter- 
Arnerican Vrictidship Through (he Sihools, wliich desenhes vaii- 
ousintcr-Amcrican activities iii opcrationiii scIukiIs ihiougliout the 
United States, 

The Office of Educnlion has prepares! 150 exhihits of te, idling 
materials on the oilier Americas. These exhihits aie loaned without 
chaige to schools upon rccjucst for a periotl of two weeks 'riicse ex- 
hibits have been loaned to more than one thousand schools ihioiigh- 
out the United Slates Displays have hei’ii auanged for iiiijioil.ini 
educational conferences by the Office of the t'oorflm.iioi of Inter- 
Aincrlcan Affairs in codpeiation with iheNaitoii.d hdiu .iiion Asso- 
ciation, the Office of Education, the Pan Aiueiicaii Union, and othei 
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Important educational agencies interested in the intcr-Atncrican 
program. 

During the snminir months comsultants on various phases o£ 
intcr-Amcncan .studies conferred with teachers in leading icacher- 
trnining msliuii ions. 'I’hese summer insiuuics were under the super- 
vision of the Office of education 

Approximately thirty ilcinonsiration centens in various sections of 
the United States wcic maintained during the year r(;4i— 1942 under 
the aus[)ices of the Office of Kducation. These centers were estab- 
lished to demonstrate under actual classroom conditions tlic devel- 
opment of teaching methods and study units in inter-American 
relations. 

A list of rccording.s and motion pictuies on the other Americas 
was prepared and distrihuted by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

During the summci months of 1942, three courses of study were 
clevehipcd hy Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
vcnsity. Two experimental groups of students were used in develop- 
ing these study units which will he available for dustribulion to 
teachers through the Office of Education Distribution Center by 
November first. 

These are typical of the educational activities within the United 
States which Iiavc been supported by the Science and Education 
Divi.sion of the O/Tirc of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
It is not a complete list. 

In addition to these activities which arc primarily for elementary 
and secondary schools, a number of projects in the field of higher 
education have been assisted by the Science and Education Division. 
Some of the college and univeisity activities are a series of lectures 
on inicr-Amcrican subjects before tbc students of certain univcr- 
.silics, die siipfjorl of (he Latin American Institute at the University 
of Texas and also assistance to ibcPiincclon University progiam in 
Latin American studies; assistance in providing special oppoitu- 
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nitics Toi study to groups of sliidciits from llic f)l licr Auktil.is .u iIk- 
UmverMty of North Carolma, Uuivctsiiy of IVimsylvaiud, and 
Columbia Univcisity, a special program for l{,umMg prospective 
teachers of iMiglisli ui the olliei American iepul)li(s .u (Ik Univer- 
sity of Micliigan; and a special summei woikslmp m iniei Ameri- 
can aflaus at Mdls (aillc'gc. Assistance was given to hi iiig dcdcgaies 
fioin the other Amencasio Ann Aihnr, Miclugau.fni the ojp con- 
fcicncc of the New MdueMtioii l-ellowship 
Suppoit has been given to various piogr.ims foi an cxeliangc of 
pcisonncl among the Ameiican lepuhlies and a eleaniig liouse (oi 
scholarships, fellowships, and exchanges has been established iii the 
Oflicc of the CcKirdmatoi of Inlei-Ameriean AfTaus 
Steps aic being taken to cncouiagc a sound cducalioii.il giowtli 
in the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese in the* United .St.ites and 
the Office of Cooidinator inainlainson its .staff a consultant on lan- 
guage study. 

Teachers from .dl types of schcmls ihumghoni the Umied St.vics 
arc invited to wiitefor.iny dc.sired leaching aids on inici-Am<'iii .in 
subjects. Snell rcepicsts should be addiessed l<i tlie Division of Intel- 
American Educational Relations, United States Oflit e of h.due.ition, 
Iiitenoi lUiilding, Washington, D (k’rhe utpiesis should slate the 
grade level or subject foi which materi.il is desncxl. 

FUNCnONS IN 'Illl OJIllIl AMI RICAN HI I'UIU ICS 

The program within the United Stales is only one pli.ise of the 
work of the Divmon of Science and I'.duc.ition of the Ollm of 
the Coordmatoi of Intcr-Amcrican Aflaits A second jih.ise is the 
educational piograins in the other Ameriian rcpuhlics Oliicf 
among these progiams is dial of encoiiiagiiig the study of haighsh 
in the schools and by aclulls in oiii neiglihoi mg iiaiioiis, and of 
coopci aiiiig in eveiy way possible with schools m iIk oiIk i Anui- 
icas. Materials consisting of books, pamphlets, ui.ig.i/iiu s, visii.d 
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aids, and oilur instnutHni.il helps .ire bciiij' supjdicd upon request 
to schools III tile other Americas 

In inany nf the other Amerit.in r<piihhrs tlierc are Cultur.il In- 
stitutes or^.un/(«i to fosKr the (lissemiiiation of knowledge of the 
culuual asjKcts of the Untied Stans aiu! many of these Institutes 
are receivmj» .issist.ime fiom the OlJlu; of llic ('oordin.Uor. 

Kcccnlly there h.is I'onu a dem.ind Ciorn some of our neighbors 
fo; assistant t in s'o(.t(i<»/i,il etiuc.itionand the Science and Jsdiication 
Division IS now working tm a program in this .trea to meet such 
demands. 

Iluiidicds of onisiaiuiing micllcctuat and scientific leaders from 
all the other American republics have been brought to the United 
States for stuily, travel, and observation in their fields of special 
interest. 

The entire program of the Science and Hducalion Division is 
based upon the belief th.u individuals and nations become “good 
neighbors’’ aftci they learn to know each otlici, to understand each 
other’s [loiiit of viesv, and, at all times, to respect each otlicr's right 
to political and iiUelltclual freedom. 

To this end the Office [iledgcs its support to all recognized agen- 
cies, govcrmncmal and private, working in the field of iiiCer-Amcri- 
can relations and invites the active cooperation of all persons and 
agencies iiiteresicd in expanded iclations among the American 
rcjHibhcs. 


Intensive work in the Isnghsh language, for Latin Americans whose 
govcinmeiiis liavc sent them to the United States on special missions or 
as students, is now provided free of charge in Washington, D. C This 
[irogiani is under the sponsoislup of the Public Scliools of the Distiict of 
(-oliimbia, the Aniericam/ution School Assou.Kion, and the N.uioiial 
h.ditcation Assotiatioii, in tiKiperathiii with ihcOfliccof Iiitcr-Amciican 
AIU n s 



WHAT IS THE INTJ-.R-AMERKIAN DI-.MONSTRAnON 
C1--NTI',R I'ROJLCrr^' 

lU l.l N K. MAt.KIMOMI 

Coon/itiiifoi , Intel -.Imeiniifi PenHnxiiitlttin (.ciifci I'rnfal, 
Ihiticil Suitci Olluc i>l J'ihu.ilioi} 

The cjvicstion raised hy the title <if tins arluU is fietjiiciuly asked 
by corrcspondciUs and by visiiois to llie Uiitted States OlHuc of hdti- 
cauon, Itt answer, the ptojcci is one math possililc hy the (Mllcc of 
die Coordinator of Inier'Amciitan Affairs for the luirpose of tm- 
phasi7ang intcr-Amencnn studies ui die cdutalioisal jiiogjam of 
elementary and secondary scluKiU, teachers colleges, and tiiuver- 
sitics. TIterc arc thirty sfiots on the map of ilie Umlid St. lies lejirc- 
senting school systems or colleges that have a loosely organi/.cd 
working I clation.ship among themselves, and a mou d< finite rela- 
tion to the United States OlTicc of hahic.iiion through held rtpie- 
sciuatives of whom there wetc three working in as many si ci ions of 
the country during live first six luoiulis tif 

mniNNINOS Ot' 'llll t’ROJKT 

fn the late fall of iy.^i a mimhcr of .schools which weie alieady 
engaged in intcr-Amcrican activities, or which liad Ixcn ictoiu- 
mended by State supci imcndenis of public msiiiKtion, weie in- 
vited to cooperate with the United Slates Ollice of haliualion in de- 
veloping a program foi the .study of the other American icpublics 
Such a program was designed to result inheltei imdersian<liiig and 
giealcr appreebtion of our neighbor}i to the south, ou ihc pan of 
boys .and girls, young people in high schools, and young nieii and 
women o£ college level. These ccnicis weie spotted tliioughom die 
country from New Yoilt loCalifomia ami fitiin Mulligan lo'I'ex.is. 

A few centers consisted of a single school, oi a sm.ill sihool sys- 
tem, or several schools in a large city .system. More wei e rs presented 
by a teachers college or university allied with city stliools, oi wilh 
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scliools and colleges within :i radius of 50 to 100 miles County sys- 
tcjns of sclioolSj Stale dcparuiicnls of education, and paroclnal 
scliools represented other types As shown in one of the articles that 
follows, a center wuh its cwpciaiing^ units sometimes consisted of 
as many as half a hundred scliools. In this day and age when the 
principle of variation is stressed in contrast to a set pattern of educa- 
tion, the centers that conslitutcfl the project were so individual that 
there was no typical center. Each had its own organi7:a tion and pro- 
gram of activities developed in the Irglu of needs, resources, and 
interests. 

llAxSlS roR TilE PROGRAM 

The onicc of Education, since it is essentially a service organiza- 
tion, had no set program to impose. Instead it offered leadership in 
the foim nC field rcprcscntalivcs who had die qualifications pri- 
marily of good supervisors, but who had a genuine interest and 
some background of experience with things Latin Ameiican. These 
staff members had arrived at some common understandings through 
preliminary conferences in whicli they had discussed the possibil- 
ities foi tlie program, and had exposed diemselvcs to many points of 
view in terms of persons in Washington connected with intcr- 
Amcnenn programs. 

Such principles as the following were adopted as guides to think- 
ing and discussion with persons in local centers: 

I- The progiiim should be a cominuous one beginning with children 
111 early elementary grades and eon dim mg into the college level. 

2. The program should cm acioss all siibj eel-matter lines, including 
every aspect of the school pjogrom which could emphasize the other 
American icpublics in a natuial rather than a foiccd way. 

\ The juogi am should he integrated into the ongoing school activities 
whcicvei (lossihlc, laihci than lUiiocliiLcd as a new subject or unit. 

i\ The pioguiin 'ihould he adapted to the maltirity of tlic children 
concei ncd. 

The progiam should cmphasi/c uiitleislaiKlmg and appreciation of 
Sp<nuslrs]jcaking people in the com in unities related to the project 
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riMlHSA'I WORK 

After a prciimin.iry itinferciiir of .1 week in W.islniij>ton, llic 
field reprc 5 cntativcs.mil tin- ofIu<- (oordin.iloi of the |>rn)cvl visited 
several jiiospcctivc ceiiltrv .is .1 ^poiip ’I lien (m< li rt piesenl.ilivc be- 
gan initial visits to ttnurs in Ins an .1. 1 le workal iliioiigli a local 
coordinator who was nsiially assisnd liy .1 mi ( iitig loininiuce repre- 
senting nil scluxil levels .iml iiueuMs. Simu times l.iy eiii/eiis were 
members of tins grtnip, and in stveial nistaiuis stinbiits weic also 
incliitJcd During the period January ilirougli June lo}.?, field icpic- 
sentauves visited the centers appioxtmalelv ilirei- times each. Tlicy 
sent to the office diary records of llieu visits, wIikIi hi turn weic 
luscd as a basis for a scries of cxeliangi leitei s to ceiiu rs 
Many units of work were oi^ani/ctl .mil sent in, lull ibey served 
their most iinporlarit puipose 111 stimukituig the tiunkiiig of the 
teachers who dcvelo|)e(! them. 'I’liese t.ingilih onisomrs svill lie 
simred with the other centers in .some diipliiand form in ttnns of 
those materials that make a uni(]ue coniiihutioii. 

Many iinirs now produced are of the siibjtd mailer type, hut 
there is a trend toward the experiemeo tniii which orgam/i s i.oincnt 
around such themes as ‘'’IVavel hy Aii to .South Amei u ,1" 01 "Isstah- 
lishiiig Friendship and Undcr.staiuling lit tween .Spanish s[)eaking 
and English-speaking Citildien.” 

■JYl'IS <11' ACIIVIIIIS 

Specific details of centci activities arc shown in the .San Jlei- 
n.ardino County report llul in all centers ic.icliers and hoys and giils 
showed ingenuity in adapting materials atul pui poses to the situ.i- 
tion as they found it. In Redlancks. C.diforni.i, .til .iv.ul.ilile m.itci i.iK 
for loan were assembled in a vacant classrtKun so that te.icheis might 
see these as a unit and niigliL htiirow items foi iiulividii.il use 
Assembled here were also some of (he recoids of cliiklien’s work 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico, students in a senior history class 
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clccitlcil to lake an inventory of all available library materials in 
tlieu city. They divulcd themselves into three committees- one to 
list all books on the othei American lepubhcs that were to be found 
m the scIkkiI librai ics, a second to do the same for the public library, 
and the third fm the Univcisiiy of New Mexico Library. TJic result 
was a card-indexed file of approximately 600 cards cross referenced 
to show author, countiy, and topic 7 'hc file was made available to 
all people in the cominunily who were interested in using it 

In Detroit, Michigan, a tea was given foi high-schooI teachers of 
the city who had traveled in the other American republics. Invited 
also were persons from South and Central American countries now 
living in Detroit. 

Many centers kept scraphtxiks of publicity m relation to the proj- 
ect, Conferences, workshops, use of motion pictuics and radio, a 
Icctuic series open to the public, special libiary collections, and mu- 
seum cxliiljits were among the activities that were varied in unique 
ways. 

OUTCOMES 

The values of the project are difliciilt to set down on paper. Tlie 
activities enumerated arc outward evidences of inward growth. In 
submitting final lepoits centers have indicated that changes in point 
of view have developed in tcaclicrs and students with respect to the 
other American lepublics; that the inter-American idea has been 
incorporated in all subjects at all levels where the connection is a 
natural one; that in-servicc and pre-service programs for teacher 
education arc being modified; and that they have adopted the pro- 
gram on a long-time rather tlian on an emergency basis. 



INlTIATlNCv A PK0C;RAM I-()R I-,MPHAS{/.INC; 
imiiR-AMI-.HICAN PRIKNDSHIP IN Till’, 
SCHOOLS 
win TAM r. MU « Hum 

Profcstoi of I <}iU4iniiii,Sy<nure Ihiitmilv* 

The Inicr-AincricaiT Dcinoiisir.uion Center Prnjtct is a dynamic 
example o£ what can he actomjilislied when the adminislrnlnr leads 
the way in cflcctin{» those comiittoiu wliitli encourage ,ill members 
o£ the school orgam/.ation to use their sjiceial rcsouiccs and capaci- 
ties. Throughout the United States, teachers, principals, supervisors, 
college deans, and hcatls of departments have umtiihvitcd time, 
crtorl, and material resources to the promotion of intcr-Ainencan 
understanding. The result is tangibly reflected in changed [jrograms 
and schedules, confcientcs, workshops, .md a wide i.mge of in- 
structional aids. 

The progratn was initialed in the fall of lyp as a pliasc of war- 
time emergency education by the Utiiic<l States Ofllcc «)f Ihiucaiion 
in cooperation with the Office of the Coordinator of Iiiicr-Aincrican 
Affairs. The Cominissioncr of Education first invited Slate Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction to recommend as possible detnon- 
straiioji centers any schools in then respective sysieiiis which had 
already shown interest in cultures and relationships of the western 
hemisphere. Subsequently he issued rccjucsts to ilic administrators 
of the recomuTended schools for a description cif their work in this 
area and a statement as to whether they would like to woi k as dem- 
onstration centers for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

The staff of the Intel -American Education I kmumstraiioii t'emer 
Project formulated icniativc critetia for selcttmg and oigani/ing 


* Dr Mtlcluorj on ^cave of a\» 5 ciiL€, from Syr.uu'ir l)iu\rnny, \rr\rtl H Sii]i<rviMir .md 1 ii)tl 
Ueprese Illative, Intcr-Anicrie.m I>ciaousir ititm ('enter Pfnjtrt-i, Umiccl Sttus Olfu-c of 
Education 
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the centers. In January aiu! Fcbiuary 1942 tlic field representatives 
visited the piuposed centers. 

Tin ux;ai. PRcxatAM i.volvis 

Tile local adnunistratoi cilhct retained for himself or delegated 
admiinslialive icsponsihility to a qualified individual whoscived as 
the local ciKjnlinaior Togctlicr they selected persons to form a 
nucleus for a ccutial coiuiuutcc to assist in policy foiniing and 
planning. 

In all cases the general puiposc of the national program was pre- 
sented and accepted. This gencial purpose was **to assist teachers at 
the elcmcntniy, secondary and collegiate levels m developing a 
sound (‘ducat jonal pi ogram as one means for realizing understand- 
ing of and appicciation for die other American cultures and 
destiny " 

Local |)]ans centered about one or more of these activities, (i) 
claiifying pm pose, (2) identifying and introducing to each other 
tlie Vc'uious persons and groups in die commimity capable of con- 
tiibiuing signiricaiuty to the piogram, (3) developing plans for 
iclcasing ilu'se potciitiallliesj (4) locating and putting to work the 
available local resouicCsS for developing the program. 

The local ccK>ulinatoi and his committee at once instituted a pre- 
hmuKiry sui vey foi definite information about dicsc typical aspects 
of the problem: 

I, Wliai .li-Uviiics hctiriiig on intci -American understanding and 
friendly lel.iiions ml [iieseiu in school and community? 

2 Wh.il courses may be expanded to include some phase of the intei- 
Anicruan pifOdem? Wlieiec.in and should suhslitiuions he made? What 
new Louises au ntedtd? Ai what levels can these course changes be 
effeclLHl wuhoui VK)l.iting ulucaiional piinciplcs^ 

WIkm.ui LOiUiihiiie as oigani/cis, as souices of special i/ccl informa- 
imn, as t spi i imenlalisis foi innovations ? 

.| Whai hooks, painphkls, and fnsihand study sources are available? 

5 "!(/ wh.U extciii <,m t.ilents of school personnel be capitalized upon 
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iintl ciK)r<lin;UC(l for .«imjioMi,iliv<’,sfvr<rAnrl,»n ‘•Sj'^riinriUiil icadiing 
service? 

(i. 'I’o wh.iicvicdi c,i« im.uurs rcjiujinmii unv.’ av.ul.iUlr i.iktoii, 
or make sulrsutuiums lo inthuic, hIJkI snvurs' 

7 Wli.it indivitliiah anil |^rl^ iir ami piililii ajir in irs t.in ronpcraic Ui 
arlv.iiuaf’c^ 

ii. Iliivv can llir (It'srliijiin^ I'liasisnf ilie <iitiiiiinin); j>toj>;i.nn lu riKt, 
resulting fttlin vciiicnls cv aliiali il ami sir irrd (roiii iiinr I'l lime ? 

AflMlMSI'KAlUl I'Ani-RNS lllllIU 

MciIukIs Cor arrivinj; .it tlic answers lo these questions varied in 
piocccKirc and onteoines iii terms oC sucli facuns as llicsc: the per- 
sonahly and icchimpic of ihc loeal eiKirdinalor, the spi.dity and ex- 
tent of human and other avatlaldc rcsourec matctials, the absence 
01 presence of resistance to new social idc.is, the aniount of lime re- 
quired for “tltawing oiii” the [ircvailinji .le.idennc jMttcrn, the 
spread of alrc.idy existing iiiicicst In ami knowledge of tlie Amer- 
icas among tcitchcrs and toimnuniiy Ic.nlcis. 

A brief consideration of tlue*c .siui.uions will illusijate common 
administrative procctlurcs. A university thtougli us loe.il coonlm.a- 
tor, appointed by the dean ftoni ilic selnKil of education, ai ranged 
for the iiuiial meeting three weeks in advance of the date, Partici- 
pants inckuted city and county school supciiniendcnts, piincipals, 
the deans of two near-by leacUeis colleges and of another uiuvct- 
sity, a representative of the Unueil States Ollicc of P'ducation, and 
deans or heads of departments of colleges on the campus, 

The four-session conference opened with a symposium Isy eight 
heads of university depart ments on “ Wh,ii can my dcp.irtmciu con- 
tribute to the general program of iiitcr-Amcrican ciliication and 
particularly to prc-scrvicc and in-service tc.icher ciliic.uion Most 
of the participants had spent sonic years in one or more of the other 
American countries as specialists in engineering, .igrimUine, or 
commerce. 

In the second session the school administrators consuh red these 
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problems. "Wliaican we contribute to thcnation.il progiarn?” and 
"How can we use the univcisky stall in our tii-scrvicc teacher ctlu- 
cation jiiograin At the closing session disciiSMoii w.is led by rep- 
resentatives of the vSl.'ite DejMitineni of fuIuc.ition, the United 
Suites Olhcc of Kduc.ttion, ami tlie cooper.Uing colleges. 

In the light of the loi.d discussion .1 small connmttcc licaded by 
the local coordinator drafted tentative plans involving both imme- 
diate and long-time objectives. Letters embodying ilicsc were sent 
by the I0c.1l cfK)rdin.uor to the codper.iting school .idministraiots. 
Soon the program was under way on tfic university campus, in the 
local school system, in ncar-hy county, village, and city schools, and 
colleges widiin a r.ulius of 75 miles. 

A STATE 'IJ ACni'RS CO LI J OF. INlTIA'lfcS ITS PROGRAM 

The president of .1 St.ile icuclicis college invited the cntiic pro- 
fessional staff to confer with the held representative of the United 
State.s O/Ticc of hsliiuation. The purpose and need for a national 
jirogram were explained. The local coordin,itor, previously selected 
by tlie president m tins c.ise, led .in informal discussion to clear up 
points and to Coster ficc expression of opinion. 

Small groups then volunteered to survey: (i) personnel, on and 
off campus, iiifoi lued on intcr-Amcncaii affairs 01 holding strategic 
position.s In the local education program; (2) other college resources 
—library and departmental equipment materials; (3) community 
resources — public and priv.itc museum and art collections, commer- 
cial stores and shops, and programs of social, educational, and serv- 
ice clubs. 

The cursory survey occupied approximately a week at the end of 
which tentative reports were pi esented to the st.iff as a whole. Given 
freedom and encouragement all committees xcstfully pursued their 
respective objectives as each step opened up new fields for explora- 
tion. For ex.unple, (he pei sonncl survey cxjiandcd and became more 
ilctailcd to include local persons interested in different aspects of 
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inter -American aftairs- -connHKci^, painicr'., wriu*rs, laiurcrs, 
forum leaders, ceramists, jirchnciis,'a};ncMU\iriMs, imisicians, home 
economists, costume (Icsigiicrs, ininior «lr((»i.uors, r.uho com- 
mentators, pholo^rajtlicrs, d.intcis, leaclitrs. and indusirialists. An- 
other instance is that of the alrcsuly fuiu imninj' » iiiriciiliim proup 
which worked with heads of ciepartinenis and tcac hers listing pos- 
sible areas for cnrichmcul t»f curnuila through mtci -American 
materials, 

A CUV St lKKlI, SYsUM 

In a city school system the superiulctuleni hroughl together a 
group of approximately 27 people representing various levels ami 
departments to serve as a [ihnining comniiit< e. Addcil to ih is group 
were the county stipcrintcndcnt of schofds, .1 reprt scnlattvc of the 
State deparimcnl of ediicalion, :i representative of a private Ameri- 
canization agency in llic community, and the lichl representative 
who was making her fitvSl visit m the aiea, 'I’lus gimip, -silting in 
conference, attempted to answer the following ijucstions; 

1. Wliai arc the Phociiis Union 1 Iigh Si liools .nid Junior (‘olligt now 
doing lo promote the Ciood Nciglihoi I’oluy^ 

2 What aic the plans and services of the United Stales Ollice of IMuta- 
lion in the dcvctopinciu of the Iiiicr-Ainencan Deinonsiiaiion (Scoter 
Project? 

3. How can the piesciii progiam of the Phoenix Union Iligli Schools 
be cxiendcd to jirovidc increa,sc<l opportiiniiy for siudenis to undcisiaiul 
and appreciate thcothci Anieiican icpnhhcs? 

Each person present had an opportunity to cxprc.ss his ojiinion with 
regard to tlicsc questions. A summary of these statements was used 
as a starting point in planning the local program. 

ADMINISTRATIVL TfCHNIQUCS WHICH IMI'I.l'MI N IM) ’IJIl I'lUK.KAM 

The expciicncc of the most cflective local groups le.uls to the 
conclusion that a school initiating changes in the instructional 
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pnttcni sJunild dcJiiojistrntc, nmong others, the following major 
techniques: 

I Chvc early aUciUion to the a|)pouuincnt and delegation of authority 
to a unifying cxociuivc and/oi advisory orgaiii/ation composed of a local 
cooidinaloi and rcpicsenlativcs of professional and lay groups (The 
IcKal cooidiiiaioi must hr chosen with icfcrence to his knowledge of 
the local pcisonncl, iiucicst in the curriculum and organization, skill 
in human cngincciing, and available nine and resources for executive 
detail ) 

2. Allow lime for icgiilai meetings of members of planning and ad- 
visory gioiips. 

^ Make grou[)S emphasizing the iiucr-Amciican aspects of the school 
program, in so tar as possible, identical with, or have them work as a part 
of, any already funtiioning professional commutecs. 

4 Detciininc ilic breadth and depth of the niLer-Amencan emphasis 
hy local condiuons 

cj Umphasr/e the fact that piomotion of inter-American aspects of 
gcncf.d educaiion will provide a sound basis for curriculum study, the 
use of loLiil icsoiuccs, closer coordination of entire professional staff and 
students. 

fi Try to render the services desired by any individual or ccxiperating 
gioup 1*01 example, at liie very outset make available on as wide a scope 
as possible such liasic lefeience sources as books, pamphlets, photographs, 
rcaha, musical recordings, films, slides, maps, prints 

7. Plan to use all dcsiiablc potcnlial human and othei resouiccs bear- 
ing on the many aspens of nucr-Amencan culuiial education. 

8. Observe ihe piinciplcs of cooperative and creative supervision in 
coortlinaiing the cffoiis and icsotirccs of professors, instructors, princi- 
pals, and supci visors to work with classroom teachers, lemembcring that 
although stimulation may come from outside forces true growth comes 
from within the individual, the school, and the system. 

9. Visuali/e each ceiuci as an ever eniaiging center where the interests 
of additional ccKjpciating gioups from contiguous areas aie met 

10 Scaidi consiaiuly for timsc expciicnccs that lead to positive atti- 
tudes, aulliciUic concc[)ls, the elimination of supeificial teaching, and the 
dcvclo}imeni of sound icclinujucs foi happy and successful gioup inter- 
action, 
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The pn>caluK's lisU<l Uvn mc IjpK.il cif prjt flees frillowcd 
by iulmnushwKiis- UkA supcriniciulcufs, i<»unfy sinieimU‘iulciUs, 
curncnlum ilireciors. Smic, uiy, .\m\ vovuniv s\i)»us5SMis, ilirtctors 

of irainmff scIujoU, |M<*M<lonis r^f W.uheis tnlU;i;rs ,i\u\ nilicfs wlio 
made it possible foi flic ImepAinri an Duinin^n.iiion C;nuci 
Project to undci way in ihcii uiinnmnifii s 

Wiih pRsnif {lay rvniis liiyJilij[;hriJi}' (hr iinpnKOHf nf rr,il im<icr- 
suiului(.» aniuii^ fi.iLinns, {^fforis arr lu in(» ni ulr ik \ fn rf< f ilir inoic Miin- 
intiu imscniue|iii4ms itiimi Nurili Arncrii an^ I Ins is p oiit ul irly true in 
the ease (i( I. atm Amcraa 

hvuleiiLC (i( nikiLst atoii^ ihcso luRS Ins hu n flu riuuc lo set up 
libraries of UuunI MaksiiiUnrc in Uispanie Anietu a Siu h ni mstuu- 
ticm orgaiu/al by ilic Aimiuan Liluaiv AsstKiaiuui \sas lamiilud m 
Mexico (aty m Apnh the !?cti|iiumt Franklin I iluarv Annihci is to be 
esublisUcd m MiUtai^ua, Niunaj^oa A thud will hr opt nnl ii\ Mtuue- 
viclccu Uruguay, m the near (nuir<‘» Attinu I Uroiip, lihraiiau the 
Middle Aincucaii Research liisnuue ai I nl iu< I’nivetsus^ N< w Oikans^ 
has been employed by the ;Vnurkaii C'ouikiI uf ! < aiiif<l >S{h letics and is 
now in Montevulco to cMxiUtisU ami dircn ilu hluais 
Mr Grupp has also set ved as chaii man ni tin Anutu ui labiary Assn 
elation ('ommivt.es* on labrary CAnpetannu with I.uin Anwrua This 
CommittcCi svorkmg under a gram <i\ (rnm (In Rnckefdbr 

Fournkwion, concluded a iUrce-ycai study n( Lann Anu i nan aaivmes 
earlier tins yciu. One of its luapir anus has been tlu sn uinn uf a wuki 
knowledge and understanding of Ntiivh Ameinan udiuie nv Latm 
American cmmines As a result of us studies ihe ('nmnnioc funiul that 
hooks in English and Spanish on North Ainerua liavc noi been available 
to the general public — wnh the lesvdt, they com hided, ibat ilu average 
Latin Amcnciin has n svarpul picture of United Slates etistf>ins and 
habits. 

The Committee also discovered that Uniict! States hhi iiics in (Ah* 
forma, Oicgon, and Washtngtnn have the hugest bnuk ndlecunns [>n 
Latin America. Next in older weie the States of An/ama, New NU wuy, 
Oklahoma, and Texas Interest seemed tcv he ai ns hmisi el>h m tlu 
northwestern States, exclusive t>f Washmgion and Oiegim ( ‘uus sviu>st 
public lih lanes icported the largest sollettions weie Lus Mm 

ncapolis, Jersey City, and Si luitus. 
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I'niulf ,il . 111 , r Jinil Jiitiiot llif>/i Si/kwJ, 

I) C, • 

Soiinwliin III !i'i il.iily uiliimii Mis. Roosevelt expicssul the 
Iiope ili.it lu'inisplicM siilnl.iruy ilirou|i'li fiiendsliip and iindci' 
stiimliii^ inij'Iii hctoiiu .1 |i('opl<-\ lUDVomciU Doubtless, Mrs. 
Roosevdt li.iil III iiiiiiii the s.iiiu ilioiipht which Senor Gonzalo 
Ul.UHo ^^.ul,l^, nil'll 'll Ait.ulie of the Mexican Embassy in 

Wasliiiigion, /) ( sjiiessid in ,i spiali at a Latin Amciican fiesta 
in Altos, Okl ilioiii.i, M.iy m, lop" “We people of the Ameijcas 
have the sinu ide tls, we Invi the s.une freedom; our destinies aic 
the s.inu ; d.iiip/i foi i>ne is <i,inj»ei for ,ill." 

"(aimmoii id<,ils,'' .i sensi of ‘\oiiimoii destiny,” and threat of 
common tl.inp,ei .in pov. i iful foues opt'taling to hting peoples of 
the svesifiii hemispln le iiiio r loser ielalionsld[> and better iindcr- 
staiKling Hut fi.ifeio.d k I.dioms .iinl imilii.il nnde’r.standing must 
beroou dm knosvh ligeol ilu i iiliuresof our neighlwMingiepublics 
and in aetiii.iie mfoimation about tluii national life. Such knowl- 
edge and infinin iium v. ( n not geneially disseminated aiiuing the 
people of till Uniud Si.iies svlitii the lluc.it of common danger 
suddenly in. idi us .lu.itt of (uii ntiglibois to die south The story of 
the eollectioii .mil dissimm.moii of infonuatioii .ibont the othei 
Amern.in repiibhi s, hiil jiioie isprri.illy the stoiy of the lesponsc 
of coiiitimtiKv giotips toss .ltd uiidcrst.indiiig the people* of Latin 
Amciua, is om of ibi mosi mu n sung chapieis in American 
ediieation 

Ilifoi m.d lull powi 1 1 111 ( 1 bit .11 ion. 1 1 ag< nt ks, such .is motion pic- 
tures, r.idio eb.iius, iiasil .igtinits, pnhlislitis, all have rcspoiulcd 

* ^^11 IftlN r J UtiMr \ |»inr i*) i.. I (it 'll j( jin fiii iii\r i if ilit lutr r Aiiit r» iii Hf rimiisir Hum 
(’enter Prtjjrvl nf ilir I 'intn! Si ilr ( lii^ r f»t I iltu llmfi 
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to the i)c;oj)lc'<. (icmaml for inforimtion; n.ition.il or^.mumions 
with CIVIC Jiul cducatKMi:)! pr(>f»r.iiii'i li.nc 'bought to translate this 
mformalion into nmlcrsiaiivhn}' ami a feeling of good nciglihor- 
Imcss; Government .igciitics li.ivr .vet ii[i .1 jirogi.iin for collctting 
aiul tlissctiiin.King information almvit tlieotlier AinetKas 

01 CiOViHNMtsi A( rsi ivs 

Tor the most part ilicsc nnmeroos atiivuics have not Uecii cen- 
tered ill the schools. 'Htc IVnionsirattoii (k-iitcr Project of the 
United States Olficc of Kdiicalitm was .m iunnipt to fiKiis nil of 
this iiiforinaiiot) and activity u[H)n the cnriehincnt of the educa- 
tional progtain. In the area of cotmuunuy activities much ground- 
work had already been done by the Oflici of the Oiordinaior of 
Iiutr-Amcricati Affairs. On April i» icprcscntativcs of 26 
national women ‘.s organi/.alions met in conference with tlic Co- 
ordinator of Intcr-Amcrican Alfaiis "to consider a piogram that 
would further the defense clfort and serve .is a pcriivanent extension 
of the good Jicighlxir program " 

Three of the four major fields of etlort agreed ujKin are directly 
related to a sound program of school and coniiunnity ciKipeiation 
and have received major emphasis in the Demonstration CTnter 
Project. 

Field representatives from tlic Lfiittctl States Ollicc of I''(hic.it!on 
found local groups of these national org.uii/.ations very lulpful in 
establishing the Demonstration Oontcr Pio|eet. Loc.d Ic.iiU r.s served 
with school ofRcials on the “planning or steeling” csiiumiltcc for 
each center. Where school funds wcic not available they iinaiiccd 
the purchase of books for chiUhcn's use, dVavcIcrs loanerl their 
treasures to bring together an exhibit of the art niul eiilluie of the 
"ether Americas” Rvcjy center found some iraveiei in its midst 
who was willing to talk with social-science c lasses m the scIkkiI .ukI 
to share pictures bioughl back f 1 nm ti ips. 
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EXAMPLLS or COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 

Tlic Demonstration Center at Terre Haute, Indiana, made an 
inventory ol all of its citizens who had traveled in the other Amer- 
ican icpuhhcs. The schotil ladio progiain built aioiind the “Good 
Neighbor” theme plans to feature a series of interviews in which 
students and citizens will be brought together for discussion of 
intei- American problems. 

The need for securing adequate speakers on inter-Amencan re- 
lations was met by centeis in many ways Universities having in 
tlicir midst a group of Latin American students have been quick to 
see the twofold value of having these students go as speakers to 
community groups. Latin American students at the University of 
Michigan have oiganizcd themselves into a club that (i) speaks 
foi Latin Aincnca m university circles and (2) provides speakers 
for commuiuty progiams. Latin American students at the Uni- 
versity of Florida put on a weekly radio program that is broadcast 
to the entire State. Notic Dame has organized a senes of panel- 
discussion progi ams using Latin American students and students 
from the Umied Stales. These panel groups have gone into colleges 
and high schools all through the Middle West stimulating study 
and discussion wherever they arc heard. 

Women’s oigamzatioiES have cooperated in bringing to the 
United States distinguished women from other American repub- 
lics. Clubs in Mimcic, Indiana, shared these speakers with students 
of the high school by making it possible for the speakers to appear 
at a school assembly The Planners Club of Detroit shows con- 
cci ted community action at its best. 

On Api il 14, 1942, representatives from 33 city-wide organiza- 
tions met in an all-day confcicncc to considci ways and means of 
fuilhcriiig intcr-Amciican understanding thiough their programs 
for 1943 While this was not the first meeting of the Planners Club, 
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It wns tlic first liiuc iiU li.fl <.<tiuf utratal ujnm one 

subject of "lUKly. 1 lie jtublii libr.irv bruu^'lu to tb*' <onf< mice an 
cxliibit of nvailabh- luniks and iiialrrials Tlir (“hildrrn's Museum 
used the exhibit fmm the Ld'raty Srivue Division of the United 
St.'ilcv OfTiee of I-dueatioit as the mnlriis for m rxliibii of rcalia, 
Ciroups from luiblte schools [iroviihd nuiMi. ’ilir [uoj^rain com- 
mittee arraiij^cil a series of nine "trsounr meruiij^s'' on vauous 
plutscsof inter'Anu inan study, lYonntn nt l.aiiii Atnrrii.iiis living 
in Dciioit and its environs s,ii on the (taiirls of thest ‘'resource 
grciups” and gave invaluable assisiaiue to nujuiring program plan- 
ners. As a climax to a most .stimnlatiiig program. Madam Milhi 
Domiengutv,, wife of the Camsul fioni Mexito, sang .1 group of 
Mexican songs. 

Distinguished representatives of the sitlnr Ainenean lepnblics 
serving tlicir governments in tin United .Slates have been most gen- 
erous in giving lime to comtmmity fuiu turns Ilapjuly, cluldrcn 
I1.1VC been .stimulated to nuke ft lends of the many Spamsb spc.ikmg 
children wiilim tlicirown neiglilxithooils. 

Acnvillis IN RtlRAI. (tlMMtlNIIIf S 

The programs dcsciibcd are being f.itncd on in l.ugi t ities The 
Dcpai tmciit of AgticuUnre working (liiougb the divisions of Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Atlnmiisii anon and I'oieign Agnculiur.d Ke- 
lations has a unkjne jnogr.tm for bringing the (food Neighbor 
Policy to rural coinimnniies. Mote th.in half the people of the west- 
ern hemisphere live in rural commimiiies. U is imiioitanl th.il the 
farmers of the Aincric.t.s become aware of e.itli other. Using all 
local gioups of the f.trin coinmuniiy., its cfiiinty org.iiu/.ition, its 
4-FI clubs, its fairs, its psu.ides, and other means, the Dcp.iiiinent 
of Agncullurc has created a fiesta progiarn whidi ci liters .mention 
upon our neighhois to the .south. 'I'he eeiiiral fe.ttnie of (he lit st.i is 
an exhibit sent out by the Dcpailment of Agriculture winch is tbs- 
pbyed by business (inns m the community. Dm mg the tlatcs of tlic 
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fiesta tile people five the life of a Latin Amcricart community. Mo- 
ticm'|)icLiue houses .show Latin American films, local papers feature 
news and information about Latin American republics; school chil- 
dren Icain songs, dances, and games; bands play Latin American 
music The fiesta closes with a mass meeting at which a distin- 
guished Latin Aincucan is the principal speaker 

The first ficst.i was held in Greenfield, Iowa, on Pan American 
Day, April r^, 1941. During that year 14 similar fiestas were held in 
Iowa, Missouii, Ncbi.iska, Coloiado, California, and Florida. The 
significance of the fiesta program was expressed in an editorial in 
the Dally Recot d, Omaha, Nebraska, May 2, 1941. “On my way 
back to Omalia, absoibcd still in the impressive Pan American cele- 
bration, I could not help thinking that the little town of Greenfield, 
hidden in the heat i of the coin belt, might well be recorded in the 
future as tlic cradle of true Pan Americanism, of tliat genuine Pan 
Americanism that transcends diplomatic protocols and political 
treaties and becomes a living reality in the hearts and minds of the 
American people.” 

The quality of good educational progiams is determined by the 
extent to wliicli they reach out of the school and into tlie commu- 
nity. The inlcr-Amcricau program more than satisfies this require- 
ment. 

Truly a "people's movement” has been born— a movement in 
which school children and adults, local and national agencies, the 
people’s own oiganization and institutions unite in activity to bring 
about good will toward those with whom we share so much of our 
national heritage. 



INTl'R-AMHRICAN I’KIhNDSIUP 'I HKOUCJU Tllb 
PUIU-U: SCHOOLS OP I.OUISIANA 

S, R, I'MMONS 


Sufierc’ifof of ^oi.i,il .Sfio/irs, Shite Defoilmetif of r.ihitulioti , and 
JaiCiiI ('ootdinufor, Infer-, Imci lean PciHfmilt,ition 
Center Vrojci t for I.otiKuina 

The Intcr-Aincncai) Pncmlslnp Pro|»r,ini imtuKcd in ihc vSiatcof 
Louisiana at the hcgmiuiig uC the swoiul semester of tlic school ses- 
sion 1941-1942 was launched on a Siaic-wulc hash. 


I'URroM’. 

The program had iwc) purposes: (i ) lo help the Ixiys anti girls of 
the elementary- ami secondary-school levels to g.un through die 
public schools of the State an attitude of go<«l will towarrl, and a 
better understanding and .in npprcci.ition of. <nir iirighl>or.s in the 
other American republics; (2) to secure the aid of the ic.Kheis and 
supervisors .and various sclux)! units in prcjiarmg ni.itcriah of in- 
struction for continuing a pcinuincnt intcr-Ainerican piogram in 
the iiublic schools. 

‘ OROANIZATION 


The State supervisor of social studies was appointed crHirtlin.ator. 
Other State supervisors assistcil in the program wherever possible. 
Tlie78 supervisors in the parish .ind city systems of the St.ate were 
invited by the State Department of Education to help plan .iiul ini- 
tiate the program. Their approval was sought hefnre a progr.im was 
launched tliroughout Louisiana. 

The State librarian and the supervisor of audio-visual aids hel[)cd 
in preparing bibliographies and lists of avnil.ibic films .uid slides 
and distributed them to the teachers of the State; tlic supci visors 
of Negro education initiated a program in tlic Negro scliools; the 
physical-cducatioiulepartmcnt gave help dealing with Latin Amer- 
ican dances; the home-economics department has been active in 
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seeing that iiiiils tlcaling wuh Latin American menus and costumes 
were tauglit; the music dcpaitmenthas cncoiuagcd the teaching of 
Latin American songs and the study of outstanding composers; the 
primary department lias liecn very active in seeing that units are 
developed and taught that aic appropriate to the grade level of die 
first thicc grades; the English supervisor has stressed the introduc- 
tion of Latin American hleraluic and the study of Latin American 
writers. The science and comincicial supervisors have stressed the 
teaching of units related to their fields. FurlhcriTiorc, we have at- 
tempted to acquaint (he child with the natural environment of die 
people of the other American republics — their habits, their customs 
of living, their economic condition, the history of these countries, 
and the iiUcrdcjicmlcncc of the United States and our neighbors to 
the south. 

After the program was launched, the greatest handicaps encoun- 
tered m the [irogram were the teacher’s lack of background and the 
scarcity of suitable sindy and teaching materials. Many books and 
teaching materials were soon collected through the cooperation of 
the United Slates Office of Education, the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of lulucation, I^niisiana State University, the State colleges, 
and local school units. Louisiana State University and Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute at Lafayette offcied evening couiscs in Latin 
American history to die icachcis who live near enough to those cen- 
ters to attend. Courses were odeied in Latin Amciican history in 
all the State colleges and the Louisiana State University during the 
summer session. The tcachcr-training departments of the State col- 
leges are having their practice teachers develop and write up at least 
one unit on some phase of Latin America before they go out in the 
State to leach 

CLASSROOM PRAcrnci s 

The writer visited a nuinher of schools during the time the pro- 
gram was in progress langing fiom the two-room school to the 
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larf^cniy sclu>i)!,uiwll».i(liiiM(jnu>nmurv itKilMut- m iiiyt l.i'i'-uiom 
projects The leacheis .iml jtJij'ils iti most s.tM ', v.« n .iiKrnjiiing to 
make me of every available teMiune. I’r.uiu ally < very tlassriKim 
presented a .Soinli Aiihik.ui .um'e<(tliu( venli [instiis ili.ii ihc pii- 
])ils had made and lolltitions of jvumn'. ihai s\en nl.md to the 
uiuUs (if work in [irop.K ‘s A nnintu i «>/ < l.i’'aii'iMi'< dispLo, r d nnitals 
that had liccn juniti d by |injtds .tinl lliai di pn u <1 mk Ii m cm s as ihc 
Mexican m.uket, a htsta, ludl lip,lnv, I.aun Aimiuan dmies, and 
the hfeof tin* (uojile. 

In the jtrmvary jfrades einjihaMs was [daud on leailm^ easy sto- 
ries, storytell iiig, drainaii/.ation, and itpiistroeinni Many activities 
the children eiij’aj’td in w in 'o dim ml .is to h .id in the develop- 
ment of an altitude of j^oixl will latliei tli.tii tn f.u iii.d infoi ni.ition. 
In one small country school llic ihildrcii of tli<’ suoml jjrade had 
conslritctcd a Mexican inarKel As a luhninatiui' aclivitv they 
dressed in Mexican eostunics and laiiitd out the tin me of ni.itkct 
day. In a few of the sihoots the ihildien h.id lunli llo.iimij ypiidens 
and patios and had pre[>ared sonic (otlill.is.irid losiadas 

The most common jiraiiiie m ilit; ujuti i ilemttn.iry gi.idis w.is 
dcvclopin|T units of work de.iliiij' with sonic [Miiiiul.ir .ispnt of 
South American history and f?e<)|p!iphy with ilu idea of tltvcloj)- 
inguuclcrstandinj;s,ap|iicciali<nis,and uttiiiuhsof }'<iod will How- 
ever, in some cases ovci-.ill uniis weic attcnijitcd. Miuh me was 
made m these giades of iiiws iiems, nioiion j»k tines, slides, and 
radio bro.idcasts. In some .schools when* tnatin.ds weic available 
the teacher and chililren pjcjsaied then own sinks 'I’ln opaipie 
projector was used extensively where only .study pimts ss'crc :ivail- 
able. The making of jKittcry of Latin Anuricaii design and mat and 
basket weaving were popubi activities. Tlie language te.uln is in a 
nutnber of .schools had their pupils coiresjioiid with (liildn*!! of ilie 
various countiies of South America. 'I'lic le .idling of Sp.inish in 
some of the upper inteimcdiaie giades was atn mpted In the tiil- 
mination of one ■unit, the wiilcc observed ilie di.iinali/alion of .1 
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onc-actplay ciitillcd “The Chiisl of the Andes” tliathad been writ- 
ten by a lifth-giadc child. 

In the liistory classcsof the high-sciiool department America was 
expanded to intlude South Amenta as well as Nordi America. A 
great deal of attention was given to the economic, political, and 
social phases of their living Discovciy, exploration, colonization, 
the 1 evolutions in South Amciica, and the diaftuig of the constitu- 
tions of the various count! ics of the southern hemisphere were in- 
tegiatcd with the same phases of Nortli American history. These 
classes earned on panel discussions and reported on topics dealing 
with the other Amciican republics. Many of the classes m civics 
studied the governmciils of the South American countries, observ- 
ing then likeness to that of the United States. A number of the 
commeicial geography classes made a study of the chief products 
of the othei Aineiicas, tlic liadc iclations, and trade baniers be- 
tween them and the United Slates. The home-economics classes 
prepared and set veil Latin American lunches and arranged exliibits 
of clolliing and ai t work. A few of the English classes made a study 
of Latin American literaUiic and outstanding writers. One school 
ofTcicd a course in shoithand m the Spanish language. A few 
schools oflcred a cour.se in Latin Amciican history but the general 
piaclicelias been to intcgiate the study of Latin American countries 
with icgular courses now o/Icrcd in our secondary scliools. The 
hIgh-sclKX)l dep.utmcnts presented some excellent assembly pro- 
grams which gi cw out of work in the classroom 

Some schools more dian others made good use of the community 
as a source of materials. It was not uncommon to find displayed 
many objects the pupils had borrowed from the homes of persons 
who had made a collection through visits to Latin American coun- 
tries. In many instances, Icctiiics were given to tlie teachers and 
pupils by people who had traveled in South America. The consuls 
fiom the various Latin American counliics stationed at New Or- 
leans particip.itcil to some extent in programs in the soutliern part 
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of the State. The radio station at laiiiisiatui State Uiiivcjsity had 
many broadcasts dealing wiili Latin Aiiiencan nations. Many of 
these broadcasts were made by sindents from the otiier American 
countries who were aiiending die Lniisiana State University 

SUMMARY 

An attempt lias liccn made to help the hoys and girls develop an 
altitude of good will, an imdcrsianding of tin ctoiiomK., political, 
and social problems, the trade relations and trade haincrs hciwecii 
the United Stales and the other American lepiibhcs I'lju.ally im- 
portant is the development of an appicUatum of liic art, music, 
sports, language, and litcraiuie of our neighbors to ilic south with 
a view to strengthening our cultural ties. 


A survey made scvcr.d months .igohy the Otlicr of Intel Ameuc.m 
Affairs revealed that there were over Lilin Amciic.m siiidoiits in 
United States colleges an<l universities diirmg die setuiid semester in 
1942, an incrc.isc of appioximatcly ^o'l o\ci figures for the previous year. 

Not only arc ihcic more Latin American snirlrnts 111 the Umieil .States, 
but according to the recently puhhshcd rc[iori of the ( 'onfcit nee of I'or- 
cign Student Advisers held in (llcvci.ind, Ohio, in April, oppoituiiuics 
here for Latin America 11 suideius arc now grcati 1 ilian cvei <l< spite war- 
time restrictions on travel. The repoii tiles certain toncieie sicps hemg 
taken to solve prolilcms arising from ilicst* travel rcsirn lions It ,ilso dis- 
cusses cmploymciU needs of stranded stiidciiis, selective suvue regula- 
tions, and the necessity for advanced training in speciali/ed fields. 



REPORT OF SAN BERNARDINO AREA, CALIFORNIA, 
INTER-AMERICAN DEMONSTRATION CENTER, 
JANUARY 20 TO JUNE i, 1942 

RUTH Rl.ID 

Genet (tl Suftet utsor, San liernavdino County Schools 

The Sail Bernardino Area Demonstration Center is located in the 
southeastern pat t o£ the State of California. It includes all the school 
districts within the boundaries of San Bernardino County compris- 
ing a total area of 20,157 square miles, a large portion of which 15 
part of the Mojave Desert. The population is approximately 162,000. 
The average daily attendance in schools of the county during 1941- 
1942 was approximately 30,000. Recent research studies show tliat 
44 per cent of the students enrolled come from homes of Mexican 
parentage. The economic status of die population is low average 
with the majority of the people engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Tlic assessed valuation per unit of average daily attendance is $6,999 

There are a total of 64 school districts including 54 elementary 
disti lets, 8 high-school districts, and 2 junior-college districts. There 
is also one privately endowed university. Of the 54 elementary- 
school districts, 2 arc governed by city boards of education, 9 arc 
administered by district supeiintendents, and the remaining 43 are 
districts of less than 300 average daily attendance, and are dmectly 
supervised by tlie county superintendent of schools. Only one of the 
high schools is goveined by a city board of education. Two of 
the high-school districts have small branch high schools in remote 
areas, and these two and one other are located in the desert area 
All of the high schools arc union districts which include several 
clemcntary-Achool di-stricls. One of the junior colleges is adminis- 
tered with a high-school district, and the other is a separate junior- 
college district. 

The program of intcr-Amcrican relations, as presented to rep- 
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rcsciualivc alucalor*. futin these v.initn*; Mh<H)ls hy the (k-!<l repre- 
sciitalivc from the Uiiitr<l States Ollke of h, (Ideal ion, was most 
eiulmsiasiically rccaval. It was not, howeset, a iirw idea to this 
section of California -extensive and sysietnalie wink along these 
same lines had been earned on for many years, 'I'ins )»ro)ccl, how- 
ever, served as an iinpeUis to contcntr.iir onr rfloiis .iiid to broaden 
tile scope considerably. U also served to bring logcilicr all levels of 
education— elementary, .secondary, junior college, ,uid university — 
as we worked together on a common prohlcin 
The university, one junior college, three districts .'uhninislercd by 
a superintendent, and .j<^ clcmciitaty- and liigli-sduHil districts su- 
pervised by die olhcc of the county supcriiitendciu of schools devel- 
oped materials which arc mcliidcd in tins icpori A total o£ 1,300 
teachers actively pailicipalcd. 

The coorthmalor selected for tins ccnlci was a gcnci.d .sujicrvisor 
in die office of the county superintendent of scIumiIs It was found 
tliat one half her time was needed for c.itiyiiig (*n this juoja l. To 
relieve her of this pait of hci rcgiil.ir duties, an .iddinonal part- 
time supervisor was employed at a cost of a()j)roxiinatcly §500. It 
was found necessary to employ a p.irt-timc .stcrei.iry at approxi- 
mately ?5o a montli. Necessary supplies for the .idmmistei ing of 
die project, long'tUstancc calls, stalionciy, and muncogr.ijdi sup- 
plies totaled approximately S50. llicsc funds represented the con- 
tribution of the county to the project, 

Planning committee. The planning commiucc which ilircctcd 
die activities of the center was composed of rejucscntative cdiic.itors 
in the area. Tliis committee met three times at the call of the coordi- 
nator. At the last meeting, the group decided to .share some of tlic 
most worth-while .iclivitic.s of their rcsjicctive schools in dcvcIoj)ing 
inter-Aineiican undcr,st.anding. 

Advisory committee. Ilccausc of the wide scojie of the project, it 
seemed necessary to have an advisory committee also, rejucseiiting 
the pie.ss, radio, clergy, service clubs, and Latin Americ.in naiioiuds 
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This coiiiinilicc ti.is been very active and has done much to forward 
die pi 0^1 am by brin^Mn;; the atlivuics of die center to die attention 
of lay organizations llironglunit the area. 

Consulting so vices. As ihc jirojcct developed, the fust major 
problem was hcljiing teachers acquire the essential cultiiial infor- 
mation necessary for the basic undci standings of die other Ameri- 
can people Iiuhvidiial mcmhei.s of the University of Redlands and 
the San Ik-rnaidmo /unioi ('ollegc faculties, as well as faculty mcm- 
hci s of the Claremont C ail leges Demonsti ation Center, sci ved as con- 
sultants. Many of the tcaclieis attciidcci the confeience held at the 
University of C'alitoriua at Los Angeles and icccived valuable help. 

Art. A compiehensive bibliography on Latin American art was 
prepared by Miss Maigarct Isidt, ait .supctvisoi of the San Ber- 
nardino City Schools. 'This bibliography included 20 books, 10 
portfolios, 14 plates, 39 magazine articles, 7 pamphlets, and 102 
contemporary artists including painters, sculptors, and print makers 
with the reference to where reproductions of their work might 
be fouiul. It also gives information as to where exhibits can be 
obtained. 

Special exhibits of the woik done by students in the art classes of 
die high schtKil and also work done m relation to the units of work 
have been placed foi public display in schools, department stores, 
libraries, and club rooms. Fne/cs made by the students of tlic Ales- 
sandro Junior High School of San Bcinardino city were sent to the 
office of the sujicrvisor of the pioject at Washington, D. C., and to 
die demonstration center at the University of Pennsylvania 

Music. A committee of San Bernardino County music people 
representing elementary, junior and senior high school, and college 
]evel.s accepted the i esponsibility of a dual assignment in connection 
with the project on inlcr-Amcncan education: first, to develop 
background .'iiid a sympathetic understanding of Latin American 
people through an ajipreciation of thcii music, and, second, to as- 
semble .1 bibliogmphy of Latin American music materials. 



1^0 Sol inlif^y 

All the commuiiiucs rcprcscnitJ hy die uunnultcc members 
were stimulalcd to sing, pl.iy, <Iriricc, .uhI liitcn (<> music of tlxe 
other Americas ihrougli pageants, licsias, and concerts. InstnimciUs 
for interpreting this music weie iiiailc oi procured by various 
schools and wcic used to accompany the native songs ami slanccs. 

In conjunction with the Aduk kdiu-aiion I’rogram of the San 
Bernardino Valley Union junior Uollcgr, die loininmcc provided 
lectures on Latin American niiisu wlncli Werr illusiiatcd hy am 
thcntic piano cotnjiositions. Typical nnisu of (Icruial .irul South 
Amciica was used as well as music of the Unit<‘d Slates winch shows 
strong Latin American influence. 

The bibliography provides lists of .souite iKKtks, collcctinii.s of 
folk and art songs, annotated lists of piano music, music for or- 
chestra and band, reconltngs, and pictures of priiiiilivc and modern 
musical instruments of Latin America. 

San Bernardino city schools. The entire city system including i8 
elementary schools, 4 )unior high schrxils, and the senior high 
school participated in the progr.un of iniei-Amcncan nlucation 
The director of elementary education served as executive chairman 
and diiectcd the activities m the city schools 

Curriculum changes. In die elcineiiiai y schools, existing units ol 
work were enriched and new einpliasis was plactxi on our .South 
American ncighbois. Pom nesv units wcie (kveloped on a foiiitli- 
gradc level: Down Argentina W.iy, Jungle Life, Ulij>pci 'I’rip to 
Banana Land, and Along the Inca Highway P'ivt new units were 
developed on a sixth-grade level: Resources and 7 ’rade of the 
Americas, Trade in the Pacific, Stialegic Maieiials for Defense, 
How the People of South America Solve 'I'licii Problem of Living, 
Comparative Study of the Americas m History aiul <’/uliure. 

Curriculum changes in the jumoi high si bool included new 
units in the social studies on llie Cultures of the Amciioas and 
Money of the Americas Hoinemakiiig coiiise.s wcie emichid to 
include food, textiles, and medicinal plants fiom Smilli America, 
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Science classes exhibited the flowers and shrubs iiaiivc to South 
America. 

Redlands city schools. All the teachers in the Redlands system 
have been cognizant of the problem of inter-Aniencan education 
for a number of yeais, due to the large number of Mexican children 
ciiiollcd in the schools. 

Curriculum changes in the elementary schools included a life 
study of Mexican Peoples and the Incas, on the third-giade level; 
and three new units on the sixth-grade level: Rubber Gadierers, 
Cacao Woi kers, and Life on a Cacao Plantation. All the curriculum 
units taught in the elementary schools were extended to include a 
study of South America. 

Curriculum changes in llic )unior high school included changes 
in the social-living units, in art, in busincsspractice, science, and gen- 
eral language. A new coutsc entitled Spanish-English was added to 
the curiiculum to meet the needs of the Mexican students 

Curriculum changes in the senior high school included changes 
in history units, Spanish, literature, home economics, art, music, 
and physical ctiucation. 

Ontano city schools. 'Phe program in the Ontario schools con- 
sists mainly of in-scivicc training of teachers and the utilization of 
community resources in supplementing the present curriculum. No 
new units were developed. 

University of Redlands The program in the University of Red- 
lands was directed by the Spanish department and ihepiesident of 
the University. 

Curriculum changes include two new courses. The Caribbean 
People; Their Origins, Rusincss, and Defense, and Introduction to 
South Ameiica Many of the Redlands faculty have served as con- 
sult.uUs for teachers in this area. 

County secondaiy schools The survey made of the rural high 
scliooLs to ascertain what wa.s being done to fui ihcr Latin American 
relations indicated that considciable progress had been made in the 
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Spaiiisli classes and in die T.in Anient. in. .iiul Sp.niish 

clubs. 

Ciifriciihiin clmiij^es nirliidcd the liiipleint iit.uinn nf existing 
courses of sltuly in .soci.il st'U'iue, I'njtlisU, liistoiy, iuums', .lU, an<l 
physical education to include .South Ainrin.ui tonieiit. Two new 
C0U1SCS were mtroduec-d this ye.n . IVni Amnu .tn K< l.itions on tlic 
nituli- and tenth j;i.i<lc lesth, .iiid Iloioiy of T.iiin Ainene.i on 
the twciftli-gr.idc level. 

Club aciivuics liavc increased in .dl the nn.d high scJiools of the 
county. Mcxii.iii clnldien h.ive .dw.ijs toiisiinind tin niinoiity 
group in the student htnly. The prom.im of ini< r American under- 
standing has given these elnldrcn status th.il they have never jirc- 
viously enjnyetl. I.a‘atletslnj' lias tlevt loped and p.irtis ipatuin in 
student-body activities has noticeably inc reased. In sever.d schools, 
Mexican students have been eh eled to odices and b.we been able to 
assume icsponsibilitics that uglitfnlly belong to .ill t,i|iable students 
in a democratic organi/.alion. 

A group of Spanish teachers met .seveial limes during the semes- 
ter anti planned a cocipcralivc unit in Spanish th.it would also in- 
clutlc the culture of (lie [icople. 'I’liis unit is included in this leport. 

The icachcis .and adininislralors in the lUr.d high schools all felt 
drat tills project m itucr-Ainci lean relations did much to impnivc 
the total high-school program ,is .siibject-maitci he Ids wete hiokcn 
down and all teachers worked toward a common pm pose 

County clcmciilai-y schoo}s.'Vhc[>\o^rAm in the nii.d sclioolsvvas 
directed by tbc sl.iff of supervisors in ibc county olTice of cdnciUion. 
All rural schools participated. Ciirrlciduni changes included the 
extending of existing units of work to include South Amcnc.in 
content. Two new units were developed, one on tin- Inc.is and the 
other on Trade and Oommerce to South Aiueru a, Ni \l )'( ai li Is 
planned to use die two uniis developed in oiliei tennis, Knblxi 
Gallvcrcrs, and Life in the Andes, 

hj-sern'tcc training of tcachciu All the tcMchci s in tins .u e.i had an 
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oppoitiuiity to visit classrooms where supenoi teachcis were guid- 
ingclulcJrci) in units wJuch had heeii implemented to include South 
American content or whicli were life studies o£ such peoples as the 
Incas, Mayas, rubhci gatherers, or gauchos. 

'riic lectLiic sciicso/leicd by the junior college and the Univeisity 
of Redlands lu lpcd tcachcis considciably in getting authentic back- 
ground infonnation. An extension course is planned for the (all 
scmcstei to he given by tlic Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity of Califoi nia at Los Angeles IncUvklual mcinbeis of the high- 
school faculty proved very helpful in some of the remote areas 
wlicrc It was impossible foi teachers to attend lectures. The County 
Library, the city libraries of San Bernardino, Redlands, and On- 
tario, as well as the libraries of the institutions of higher learning, 
weic most cooperative In making materials available for teachers. 
The museums cooperated by arranging exlnbits and by providing 
guides foi Icctuic tours. The Visual Aid Department of the office 
of the County Superintendent of Schools arranged the exhibit 
whicli was lent by the United States Office of Education. All the 
teachers in this area, as well as lay groups, viewed the exhibit and 
practically cvciy individual school provided a special room where 
books, maps, slides, films, a/u! 7eaUu could be exhibited TJie list of 
available materials sent by the United States Office of Education 
was most helpful. The various communities in this area had many 
individuals and groups who donated their time and energy in mak- 
ing available fiisthand information about South America or some 
prized possessions which they had collected m their travels. 

Vortmt d look* At the close of the school year a questionnaire was 
sent to all the teachers to determine their reactions to these two 
questions: What do you think you could do another year to pro- 
mote inter-American unclci standing and good will beyond what 
you have done this year? What helps do you think would be most 
valuable in piomoling the program another year? 

The response was vciy easily tabulated as there was almost uni- 
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versa! agiccmcm llial cojisuicr.il^ly more nrrtlni lo he ilonc and 
with (he background that was jmividul ()ii< jcarilu |uogiiiin could 
go forward imich more cffcaivriy. 'rrailier groups are .Ulrmpting 
to evaluate (he work done this year ami to "ict up standards for the 
coming year. Ail the teachers fell they ncrdrtl imuc materials as 
Ixwks, reahii, rceortliiigs hu folk dames and for iliyllinis, and vis- 
uahaitl materials. They .ilso wanted more rounds of work done hy 
teachers in other p,iris of the coiiiiiry. We all felt ili:ii this project 
hits been a worth-while umlcriakuig and has d<tne much to further 
the total educational program of this arc.i 


Contnicntnl teamwork in the lirld of innsprodeMie has adiniUcdly 
lagged behind iatcr-Amcnian coiijicr.ilion in other fields Asvarr of tins, 
tlier.iii Ainciitan Urnoa rcicnlly urged ariKm in that diruiioa hy the 
United States group it considered licsi ctjuip[Hd ami ipialillnl to under- 
take imIic American liar AsstKiarion. 

Ala meeting held in Detroit in late August (hr Assoi lation voted that 
Stale and local barorgniu/ations iliroiighoiii the Umlul .St ites he urged 
to appoint special commiuces to study die import uu Mtnilai iiics and dif- 
ferences between the jurislical systems and the lurtsptuih me nf the Latin 
American coumtics and those of the United .States, (irndual imiru.uion 
and simplification of civil and commercial law among all ihe Ameth.iii 
republics is the goal. I’lie study is to be in.ulc in toojvir.uuin with the 
Intcr-Amcncan liar Association and the I’an Amenian Union 



EDUCA’IKJNAL IMPLEMENTATION OP THE 
NEIGHBOR POLICY 
JOSHUA luxuisri'm 

I'oimcrly Chttnntutt, (.onimittcc on Intei-Ameiican Relations, 
Defiiiitincnt oj Scto/nini >• Tcmhcis, National lulucalion Association 

Wliat the publ 1C sch(K)ls of tlic Nalioa arc doing to implement the 
Good Neighbor Policy has been told in a bulletin published last 
year by tivc Unitcal States Ollice of Isducation under the title Inter- 
Amencan Friendship Thiough the Schools, It is available free of 
charge to all interested in this rcjiort. Based on a questionnaire 
survey in which a large iiuinbcr of schools — elementary, junior and 
senior high schwils- -fui iiishcd the information, this bulletin affords 
the reader a view of a country-wide effort to translate an oflBcial 
formula of c;<cciitivc jiolicy into a pattern of popular conduct and 
attitiulc in intcr-Aincrican iclations. 

The importance of this educational effort cannot be overesti- 
maictl. In the seasoned jiulgmcnt of the Department of State, as 
expressed in its report to tlic Apjiropriations Committee of die 
House of Representatives at the picscnt session of the Congress, far 
more significant in the long tun for hemisphere solidarity than the 
economic an<l inihlary atconls, arranged during the emergency, is 
the growth of the movement for closer cultura! relations. This 
inevitably involves education, as was pointed out in July 1939 by 
Dr. Ben M Chcrnnglon, then Chief of the State Department’s 
Division of Cultural Relations, in his address to the N.E.A. con- 
vention at Sail Eraneisco I Ic defined cultural relations as a people’s 
movement, and assigned to the schools a leading role m it 
The State 1 X'partineni’s thought on this subject can be clearly seen 
also in the following f.u l I n Octohci 19 ^6, the writer was requested 
by the Department to submit a lielailcd report on the Pan American 
club movement m the sccondaiy scluxiis for the use of the United 
States delegation to the Imcr-Amtncan Conference for die Main- 
tenance of Pe.ice .11 Buenos Aires m December of that ycai It was 
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at that confciciKc tliat the trc.iiy f»n » uhiir.il rcl.unins was ailopicd. 

In otlitT words, .1 of inter Ain(’fi(.ui rdiu'ation in our 

public schools IS cnviSiiped hy the K.iniin.il (Jovrrumciu on the 
high ))lanc of an jnsiniminiahiy in ihe nMli/.uion of iniimnal 
jxdicy in hcnnsjilicrc rel.moiiv I'unliciinoK , if ilic .luii of f.isliion- 
ing public ediicanoii into sucli .in iiistninu'iit.dily is .Kliievnl, the 
goal of the piogi.im will also liavt bcdi ir.iclK-d. 'I'lic objective of 
the iiuci-Aincrn..in cdiu anon juogc.un is to cuali ih.il b.isjs foi 
inlcr-Aincricaii coniidciic e, die sine (jiui non of gc mime and ciuliir- 
ing intcr-Aintric.iii collal)oi.iiioii, foi wlm.li vciy in.iny tliuuglitful 
and sincere Latin Aincncans aic- siill w.iiting Knowing tfic power 
of our public schcKils in sliajung our people's ideology auel sciUi- 
ment, Lalin Amcric.iiis will dediniicly be re.issmid .is to die sin- 
cerity and reliability of oui Pan Anitrie.in jiroie st.ilions dm ing this 
world crisi.s only if they see’ [Uiblic ediic.ilion in ibis emnitiy en- 
listed in iiiid elcdic.acd to the t.nisc of he intspliete sohd.iruy This 
slogan must become a prime educ.uion.d objective' 

The past .suiniiHT g.ivc me .111 oppoituiiiiy to obse rve m.iny niicr- 
Amcrlcan cducniional preignuns taking sluipe- .itul feiim. It was my 
privilege to visit a number of cuiruuluin workshops .uul attend 
State inceling.s of county .siipeiintendents of seluKils .is a eonsultimt 
in inter-American alLiirs on beli.ilf eif tlic Unileel States Office of 
Education, These workshops literally dotted the country. It was a 
lare university campus that diel not have* one. In m.my of them, 
there were special groups or divisions conccincel with Latin Anicr- 
lean studies. My tr.avcls took me to the .South, Midelle West, and 
Pennsylvania anel New York States. 

One of the most rcas.suring signs was the evident interest .imoiig 
supervisors of rvual schools in the inter- American juogi.vin. The 
official agenda of the county sujK'iiniendenls’ confeieiices provided 
for considcr.ntion of this question The United St.nies Ollice of luhi- 
cation had been asked to scntl a consultant m this field. It ums the 
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writer’s happy cxpciiciicc to linrl a positive interest and reaction, 
for instance, at t)ie Kansas State Conference m lopeka. Further- 
more, at an inteiview with Goveinoi Raltiier of Kansas, I learned 
that hac k in 19-59 he was the fiist Stale Executive to establish a Gov- 
cinoi’s Cfiinnussion on Faiucation and Defense, now known as the 
Governor’s ('ommission on Education and the War According to 
the Kansas Slate ’rcachcis’ Assixnation, this Commission was still 
the only one of i(s kind in the whole country last July. 

Enjoying ihe picsligc of the Stale Executive’s endorsement and 
support, the Commission has been publishing a series of very valu- 
able pamphlets to orient the thinking of teachers and other citizens 
of the State along lines of the broad implications of the war effort. 
The first pamphlet to be issued this fall will deal with inter-Amer- 
ican relations. It was planned to include in it a statement by the 
Governor, a declaration of the country’s national objective in its 
relationships with the other Amciican republics, a study guide for 
teachers, and a pertinent bibliography. 

County superintendents evinced a desire to take advantage of tlie 
Latin Amci lean exhibits offciecl by the United States Oflice of Edu- 
cation, wanted them for longer periods than scheduled, were eager 
for full information on new books for juvenile readers, and dis- 
closed their intention to devote some time at their county institutes 
(teacher meetings) to the study and discussion of the program and 
its application in thcii schools 

The importance of having tlic intcr-Amcrican program reach 
down to the glass roots need not be stressed It is sufficient to cite 
the following; At the Kansas meeting I heard from one county 
superintendent that some students in one of his schools, who had 
been woikingon a Latin American trade project, liad come to the 
conclusion that opening this maiket to Argentine beef might have 
beneficial effects through the scheme of triangular trade relations, 
hy compensating for some possible loss to the domestic meat busi- 
nc.ss with greater opportunities for sales in manufactures Their 
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rcasoniDg was based on ibc fact dial incrc.isi d berf rxporis would 
mean a lii|>hcr standard of living m Argentina for inoic of its 
people. A wider markcl of consiuner.s of our niainifacnircd prod- 
ucts in dialsoutlicrn republic, woiilil mean .idditional employment 
in ibis country’s indmirics, and eventually more meal utnsuinpuon 
here, The county concerned js near the Iwrf belt. 

To tbcciirnculinn workshops teat hers c.imc loi.irn t rctln toward 
graduate degrees or for the |)iii [>ose of Jii.itc tcrtification. ’lb Cor- 
nell, for instance, in whose workshop almoKt thniy ddferent cities 
and about as many diffcrcni States were rcjiresiniftl, many had 
come for the purpose of working out a tlefiniie ttnnsc of study to 
take back to their schools. Tlicy liad been rttpiesied to undeiiakc 
the project by ihcii .sn[>cniucndc'nt or principal. In a miinbt'i of 
eases, they were to teach a new course in I/atm Anieiu tn history, 
inter-American relations, or a revised c«>urse in other subjects which 
were expected to contribute to an undci standing of I, atm Amciica. 
There were several tc.ichcrs who were parliciiliirlv mieiestcd in the 
extracurricular aspect -Pan American club activities. In addition, 
there were prliicipal.s and other supervisors who were planning to 
introduce such materials into the course of study in their scIukiIs. 

There were two tcndcncic.s rcprc.scnicil among the curriculum 
planners. One thought of the intcr-Aincncan [irogi.im as belonging 
almost exclusively in die social-slu<lic.s field Of course, the music 
and girls’ health-education departments could UHipei.'ile iii .i Pan 
American assembly program, providing song and dance uumhcrsj 
the art department could help with the stage sets However, these 
departments were seen as concerned with the play level of the pro- 
gram. Theirs was the exotic touch-— a little tropical rhythm, .i ilasli 
of colorful costumes, a suggestive backdroj) for the .ssvaying pseuilo- 
gauchos, etc. The serious businc.ss of interpreting r..uin America 
was the function of the social studies. Not only was no thought 
turned in the direction of English as a medium for the nndersi.and- 
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iiig of the rest of America; even Spanish came in for only passing 
consideration. 

Here 1 must interpolate a remark or two to the e/fccc that perhaps 
die tcaclicrs of Spanish themselves may be accountable for this at- 
titude toward them. (I am saying this as one myself.) In the 
civilization instruction, accomiJanying the language work, there is 
altogether too much emphasis on tlic bizarre, the quaint, the exotic, 
the arcliacologic, the museum content. There is too much roman- 
ticism; too little of the reality oL the life of the other Americas. 
Furthermore, though wc arc teaching Spanish supposedly for the 
sake of understanding Hispanic America, tlicre is still a most rev- 
erent insistence on the Castilian pronunciation. Teachers of Span- 
ish do not seem to realize that if there were no Spanish America 
today, the Spanish language would fare no better in our schools 
under an exclusive Franco label than docs French since the tragedy 
of Vichy, Ncillicr is it undei stood that with the increase of our 
tourism to Hispanic America (before and after the war interrup- 
tion) every North American lisping a la castellana belies this over- 
whelming interest we claim in our Good Neighbors and their 
culture. 

Let us return to the workshops Among the social-studies people, 
tlicrc was some division of opinion as to the best procedure to adopt. 
Some favored a separate course in Latin American history— for one 
or two semesters. Both types were reported from various schools. 
Others preferred a history of the Americas course, covering the 
whole hemisphere and taking the place of the present American 
history course, which is really a history of the United States 

The case for die course in hemisphere history was based on the 
argument that it would tend to deemphasize chauvinist nationalism 
and inculcate a feeling foi and an understanding of die idea of 
international interdependence. 

Pursuing the line of reasoning of those who advocated a social- 
studies hegemony over the inter-American program, special courses 
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were Mi)rjrcs(c<l id nih r Aineu^.m inrcr Aiiirrican trade, 

Latin AuverKan cc<*iu»n\K Ut. Ihr uhith^ planuers 

beji|an lo \M)rry aUv>d vvhruMnjnd in nndsnn t!u ( uUnrenf Latin 
America, and lunv nnu h nnir Jm .dl«»\v fnr .1 '^uniy nf L.inn Amer- 
ica's achirvenunts m i}i<^ arts larr.mirr, and >iniM< 

Tile olluT pnint nf vn \v lie 1(1 tlnu riMt only was i( nnpossjblc and 
even jKJintlesv maftcmiM n^ li iv(' rhe v. Iml^ joli dfjnr liy ilie Micial 
studies, hill ilmt die inu r Arneiuan nhjcdive w.is an aim to whicli 
die curnriiluiii as a wlinir slimild tonrrilmtc. Il inif^hl In s.ud that 
die Chxxl Nnghhor Poluy propnms a hemisjdierc cili/a'iislnp, 
TUcrefoic, du* educaine jMiKess as a sslmL is cliarjj;c<l with the rc- 
s|K>ns 5 lMliiy of (orminj.; the ness^ In misjdn re v Ui/en "1 hal has been 
the point nf view wnli icference tu iili/tnship in om federal 
Union. We should now ain|dify it to apply to citi/cnshij) in the 
Union of Ainciican Uejniblics 

The scIhxiI pro|{rain basetl on this prinu|de whirh I know best 
IS that of Lvandei (Childs 1 Ii(;h Si Inxd, Ihorix, Nr w York In 1939, 
the pi incipal, Ih, I lyrnen yVIpein, esialitished du Iwander Oouncil 
on Pan American Activities to plan aiul j»md< stu h a pioj^iam/rius 
body has faculty Kpresontalivcs of the varimis dep.utmt nts of in- 
MructiontThc principal is an ex-ofluioiiHinln 1 Tlic f isnliv adviser 
of the Pan American fMuh is also a inernhci of tlie ( aanicil. Until 
restrictions wcic invoked on the use of ninneojrra[ih pijiei under 
the defense economy, the ('oiineil issued a inoinldv Inillelin, in 
which it publislied news of its activities, reports r)f niter -Anu i ican 
educational developments clscwlieie, linef articles by leadcis in die 
movement, and current bibliof^j a phy a rul lists of new mate 1 iais and 
sources, 

Under Dr, Alpcrn's Icadcislup a sUkkiIavuIc exjn iimciU with 
intcr-Amcrican units 01 topics in all svvbjva (Lids was launcbed 
Tcachcis prepared lessons with an inUT-AnuTican inoiiv.inon oi 
background to be given in the reguhu course of events I lowtvcr, 
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one special week was set aside for tliat experimeat. It was the week 
ol the fifticlh anniversary of the Pan American Union, in April 
1940. All such lessons and other projects were submitted to the dc^ 
paiinicntal chairmen^ who observed some of them in classes. A 
icpiesciuative selection, recommended by the chairmen, was pub- 
lished later in the year in a 45-pagc pamphlet, Education foi Into-- 
Amciican Enends/np,^ 

In this program an attempt was made to find out how an aware- 
ness of Latin America and of the interdependence of all the Amer- 
ican nations could he conveyed to students through the medium of 
normal insiinciion m all subject fields This does not mean that the 
aim was to eliminate all other areas of the world from the back- 
ground On (he conn ary, die purpose was to enrich the students 
experience by helping him discover the neglected area of Latin 
America, Jiot throiigli a specially devised course, but through the 
established couiscs he had been following foi some time- Whereas, 
It lias been passible for a student to complete four years of high 
school and even advance to the Ph D. degree in social studies witli- 
out ever becoming conscious of the existence of Latin America, 
much less knowing it, Evanclcr^s idea is to widen the educational 
horizon of its curriculum. 

Thus, not only Spanish and the social studies, but also English, 
home economics, the natural and physical sciences, health educa- 
tion, shopwork, music, and art, accounting and office practice, 
stenography and typewriting, and even mathematics become the 
channels of understanding Latin America and its peoples. In Eng- 
lish classes attention was turned to biographies of Latin Americans, 
travel tales below the Rio Grande, and Latin American fiction in 
English tianslation. Students of home economics and shopwork 
learned about the origin of materials — foodstuflfs and woods — they 
employed in making the pioducts they enjoyed so much Latin 
Americans dot a and fauna and other natural resources received con- 

* For I he full story of tins experiment, see Jh^r/t Pot tits For Scj>tcmbcr 1910 
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slticrauon in biology, clicinulry, and pliysits. I he g.iincs and dance 
formsof I^um Aiuctica [imvidcd Irs^ms in lirahh olucainni classes. 
I’ujmlanun slaUMiis diM-ilues and areas, pnnhamm and trade fig- 
ures, and even the geutnetiK designs nl the iiaiion.'il Hags were the 
materials used in iirnltlems in algchra, gcoinctiy, Inisincss aritli- 
mcltc, accounting, and laluilation in lyjicwi iting. 

These ore but ,1 few illustrations ot the directiun tins cxjicrimcnlal 
program toeik. 'Die results warranted finiher etlorts and, when the 
school was invited by the United States OfTitc of lulutaiion to serve 
as one of its Iiucr-Aincricau Ucmonsi ration Centers, official au- 
thorization was received from the Iloaril of iMluciition and the 
Board of Superintendents to undertake a long-r.ingc experiment of 
tins nature In all noii-Rcgcnts grades of all subjects This, of course, 
means a program of curriculum revision; and tins is now in prog- 
ress at die Evaiulci Chdds High ScIkkiI. 

livaiidcr’s intcr-Anicrican program extends beyond this curricu- 
lum experiment, IiurascluKil activity is tun regarded as sufficient to 
huild inter-American cilucational or cultnial rel.iiions. T here must 
be an interchange with oilier teaching and cnltnral institutions and 
organizations in this country and in I-;ilin America. T'liero arc two 
reasons for llits view. In the first place, there is mucli to be learned 
from this interchange. Second, not only must other North Amer- 
ican schools be ciicourtigcd in the .same direction, hut L.itin Amciica 
must know of this effort, in which it .scc\s die much de.sircd .and long 
awaited evidence oC the fact that tlic people arc rc.uly or being pre- 
pared to support the continuation of Preshient Uooscvcli'.s Good 
Neighbor Policy. 

To carry out this phase of its piograin, Kvandcr lots developed a 
network of relationships in tins country and in I.atin America. Spe- 
cifically this means an interchange of niforin.ttion on jmxTcdiires; 
of materials— school publications and .smdent wot k; of correspond- 
ence between students and teachers; and the sending of newsletters 
to Latin American publications. National Hags h.ivc been ex- 
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changed with Latin Atncrican schools; Latin American news- 
papers, literary magazines, educational publications, and juvenile 
magazines aic being received in a steady stream. Many Latin Amer- 
ican writers convey their greetings to the school and their approval 
of the approach by sending autographed copies of tlieir books. Thus 
die scliool is participating in inter-American cultural relations in a 
very direct mannci and also helping to create that feeling of hemi- 
sphere solidarity.' 

Two very significant areas within the inter-American program 
still await serious attention and positive action on the part of the 
public schools. Unless the elementary and secondary schools enter 
them actively and undertake the task with genuine devotion, there 
is hardly any hope for die solution of these two problems, which 
really are one. Beyond high-school age, people are too set in their 
ways to change. 

I am refening to the relations within our own communities to 
llie Negroes and the Latin Americans. Among tlie latter, there are 
many who, born in this country, are technically Americans in our 
sense of tlic term. Factually, dicy are rarely so regarded. 

The interest of Latin America m the racial problem in the United 
States is immense, even if not well known to most of us. To many 
millions in Latin America it is the touchstone by which to test the 
sincerity of our proclaimed friendship for distant people who arc 
very similar to the underprivileged minority in this land. 

The color question applies also to many here of Latm American 
origin. But though in many instances Mexicans and others may not 
be confused with Negroes, diere is a sort of racial problem there 
too. Both arc acioss-thc-tmcks gioups The Puerto Ricans m New 
York City, the Mexicans in Texas, the Cubans on die Florida coasts 


“'I licdcMiktl story of llusc rclntionships appeared in lit^h for Icbruary 19/12, and in 

Sticoriflaiy Julucanon for I thriiary-March 19^2 *'Evandcr Childs High School as an Inlcr- 
Anicrican Center 
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arc some of the cx.imj)lts of tlie <)j>(H)rtiiiiities our public schools 
have foi clfcaivc iiiur'Amrri(,m nliu .ition n^iit here aiul now. 


A mcCu! cdinpil.iiuin (tl rc<riu mirr AnirriMn poliiK.il, r((in(itni(,.m(.l 
jurulital (Icvciopiiicjus !i.is hren pir|Mrril hy iln- Amnu.m Uiuon 
'Ihis si'iiy-[>.ij;e miiin'()|;i,i|thr'l v.oik n one of huir |iio^;i.ims tlrsijincd 
(or women's thihs, ftiin.iiioiiil iriMiiiitKiii'i, .mil nilirr Miidy groiips .is 
well .iMiiUri slid iii'lividn.iU 'lilt nih'rs.irr Ific (hml Nciy/i/mt Tout, 
hvolulioii <>1 ific l\iti .ImeuhW Muvnncut, .itid hfctiJtnrc .'tri-Miinc, 
The ami the H'o in.iy he oliMincd from ilie P.m Anipritan 

Union, W.ishiiif^ion, 1 ). (“, for i\\riU)-fi\eKnis 
I'V the Icmh III ils senes "I diK.ilion .iiid N.ilion.d Defruse" U.uhcl 
D.ivis-Diillois, dirctior of die Imfrenkur.d hdm.uion \Vorks}io|r, has 
prepared for the Umicd Sl.ilcs Oiiiee of I’diii.itioii a m.iini.d lot te.iclicTs 
ciiuded i^aliomil Ihiity ibtony^h iiUcutihuial hilmation Ii (oiii.itiis 
piaclKiil supii^isuons ,mil irpori’, of .unvuy vuiiis (non U'.uliris in ddfer- 
cut pans of die couiui y ranj^itiy' from die piinury, mteinudi.iir, scioiid- 
ary, and adult levels and niakuij» use of v.inons appioailies ]'Aam|ilcs 
arc drawn from as many nimority j;ioiij»s as |Hissild( , iiuliidinjj die Mex- 
icans, Spatnsii-Aincrican, and die Oiicnials of die Wcsi and .Soiiiliwcsi, 
as well as of die Negroes, die Jews, and die inyii.id ]',iiro|H.in elcincius 
of the indusirial niics of die hast There is a small hui well selected hih- 
liography for teachers and a list of helpful organi/.itions, I’or informaiioii 
as to date of pnbltcaiion, write to United Stales OOia of I'diicaiioii or 
Intcrciiluiiallsdiuaiioa Workshop, 20i| hast iiHtiiSireet.New York.N Y 



RF.SEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

[fi oulct t/iat this secttou of Tin: Journal viay be of the greatest pos- 
sible SCI oicct Its tc<u/cts (If c tilled to send m ut once to the editor of this 
(Icpdf iment titles , nnd wheic possible dc*scnptioi2s, of cioient lescmch 
protects now tn piocess in edurnttonal sociology and also those pro]ects 
tn fields of inte/est l{tndtcd to echtcational sociology. 

TWLNTY-I JKSI annual JNSTI'JUIX OV 'niE SOCIETY i on 
SOCIAL RLSI ARCH 

Tlic twciuy-first aniui-il Instiluic of the Society for Social Research 
wa'j held on August and 15 on tlie University of Chicago campus. The 
ihcinc of the institute was “Ti\c Impact of War on Modem Society.” 

At the business meeting on August 15, tlic following officers were 
elected for the coming year' 

President; William F. Oghurn, Chau man, Department of Sociology, 
Umvcrsiiy of Chicago 

Vice-President: Hcibeit J Abraham, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Executive Scci cLii y Jack Seeley 
Secrclai y-Treasurcr Ann Hartzlci 
Editor: Gcinld Rieese 
Assistant Editor Annabellc Render 

Faculty Advisers* (foi a two year term, 1942-1944) Ernest W. Burgess, 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 
(completing a two-year term, 1941-1943) Everett C, 
Hughes, Department of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago 

Thirteen sessions were held, each devoted to a single aspect of war and 
society Tlic session on “Personal Adjustment and the War” was under 
the chaumanship of Eincst W. Buigcss At tins session John F. Cubci 
of the Dcpaitniciii of Sociology of Kent State Univcisity presented case 
data dealing with the adjustment of college men to army life, Evelyn 
Milhs Duvall, executive cliicctoi of the Association for Family Living, 
analyzed ease materials about the young people who arc ciincntly marry* 
ing; A J Jaffc of the Rcscarcli Division of the Office of the Chief of Spe- 
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aal Services, War 1 >c|Mrnnfn[, <4 ihr jirirlOcni-i rncnujUcrcd by 

ilic Army m rlcal»n^» w'lXh flrj^rnrlciuy, mm\ \KA\A\ W assrKiaic 

director of ibc < cK>j>rr.iO\r Suoly \ prrsf'mc*l rlir fimlmj^sot 

a suuly coiKcnicd tvuU the pr^kldcms \vI\kI\ rrem iiuisi MWit to college 
students iu warurnr. 

Two sessions were tlrvc»^rd to OiniiiiniiKy and ilir War" Ihc 
first, iiiulcr the clMifin,in'^ln[i (d Alli»on Divis I )r|*arriiirn( of I'diita- 
tion, Univcrsiiy of Chn.if:;o, im ludnl twr» |v»(H'r'? analy/mj; thr effects of 
Armycarnj) conMructinn c»n ihr snnll towns near vvlmli they were lo- 
cated; the fust, dcaliii)» wiiU A Tr\a*! lomniuimv, )»y 1 I^nry V Nffxirc of 
the Department of SocnOogy, Uinvcrsny td Icxas, and the setond a 
siutly of ‘Neosho, Miss<inr!, hy I medic Kohler, a j’rathiate stndrm .ii the 
University ofMisvmn, Mr. Motire’s papn was ir.id ft»r Unn hy 11. War- 
ren Dunham of Wayne Uiusersuy, and Mtss Ktdilcr's was rca<l hy Noel 
P, CJisl of the University of Missfoiri 'I he final pajK-r in tins »sc<tinn was 
an account o£ the rflfect oi the war on dir siKial a};rtuirs of Louisville, 
presented liy Rolicn I. Kuotk^th nrnian nf iho 1 )cpartincnt of Sociology 
at die University of I/^iuisvillc. 

The second section on "'I he ( annimiimy ami die War," pirsided over 
by Fm T. llillcr, Dcjurtnicnt of Stw mingy, Uinveosiiy of Illinois, pre- 
sented reports on rural Lomnuininrs anil die war by H ly h Wakeky, 
Iowa State College, on Iowa and Meriini Clylci, Unnersiiy of Kentucky, 
on Kentucky. A. H, Holhngslicad, Dep-utment of SiKiologv* Imhana 
University, discussed the efica of (he rationing vysicm on mmalc in a 
Middle Western county, from Ins vanlagc jM>mi as a pardcipaiu observer 

Herman Finer, visiting professnr at the University of CdiicJgo from 
the University of London, presided over a session on "Naf lonal y^idiudcs 
and the War/* lulward IL lUichng of the Dcparimrnt of (JovcTinucnt, 
Indiana University, discussed die relaiion between pulilu opinion .ind 
foreign policy in America; Frank L, Klmgherg of ihe Janus Mdhkni 
University reported a psychometric analysis of the .iliiimles of nanons 
toward one another; and Ucinhard Ucndi\, a gradviaie student .tt the 
Uiuvcrsity of Clucago, reported on die nature and extent of resisunre to 
Fascism in Germany. 

With Clyde W. Hart of tlic University of Indiana in the clnur dining 
the session on "Public Opinion and the War," 1‘Jino Wilson of the 
Office of Facts and Figurw rcpoiied on the cm rent: siatiis of research in 
public opinion and mor.dc in waiiinie; Arthur W Kouiliauscr of ihc 
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University of Chicago presented the findings of a current study of atti- 
tudes toward the war in Chicago; and Paul R. Farnsworth of Stanford 
University j)omtccl out some modifications that had lo be made in em- 
ploying war attitude tests devised in peacetime m a war situation. 

In a general session devoted to “Wartime Changes in Social Stratifi- 
cation/' with Herbert Uliuncr, Department of Sociology, Univeisity of 
Chicago, picsiding, Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University contributed a 
thoroiighgomg analysis of the impact of war on Negro-white relations, 
and Ralph Linton, of Columbia University, spoke of the changes likely 
to occur jn the relationships of “primitive** and ^'civilized** peoples as a 
result of the war. 

The session on “Minority Groups and the War*' was presided over by 
Hylan Lewis of Talladega College Reports on the status of ethnics with 
regard to their attitudes, feelings, and behavior concerning the war were 
presented by Horace M Maiston, executive director, Joint Public ReLi' 
tions Cominittcc of PiUsburgh, for Pittsburgh ethnic groups; Paul Ho- 
nigshcim, Michigan State College, for Michigan ethnics; and Samuel M. 
Strong, DcparLincnL of Sociology, Univeisity of Minnesota, for ethnic 
groups in the Twin Cities In a final paper m this session, Paul Campisi, 
a gjaduatc student in the Department of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago, analyzed the conflicts in attitudes toward the war existing among 
Italians. 

T V, Smith, Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago, was 
chairman of the session on “Ideologies and the War.** Earl S. Johnson of 
the University of Chicago rcpoircd the findings of a study, tending to 
show the existence of much ideological confusion among college students 
jUst prior to the war. A paper by Lewis C Copeland of Fisk Univeisity, 
read for lum by Charles S Johnson, analyzed racial ideologies m war- 
time; a iheine which was earned further in a paper by Ralph N. Davis, 
of Tuskegee Institute, dealing with the attitudes of Negro newspapers 
toward the war. In a final paper, Eric Franzen of Miami University ana- 
lyzed the military ideology 

The session on “Economic Pioccsses and the War** was presided over 
by Frank Kniglu of the Umveisiiy of Chicago. John K. Langum, man- 
ager of the Rcscaich and Statistics Department of the Federal Reserve 
Rank of Chicago, pointed out the social implications of waitime inda- 
tiou; Elmci W. Henderson of the Piesident's Committee on Fair Em- 
ployincnL PracUce rcpoiLcd on the present status of discrimination against 
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Nrjjvivt'i m w u imluMisrs. m\'\ Kr% M j* !ur« n t H (l.r 1 ut < ^»llcgc 
(iciirilirdaiKl a».il\/r<l li./ mtimnU' i ini.d v. n. 

Willi.un I’ ( J^'Ihkii f) tiir I i»!\ir,u i.j ( lit' (j’li u.i', I <if n 

scsMon 'Ir.iliii}' wi()i 1 mids .iti'i tin V».ir I’liilm M, 
Il.iiisri, A'iM'.i.ini iJirnfor •>) ilw linirnj ■.] i),r t i ir.ii'-, llie 

lIIuis '»f ".ir tin .oid iii d mrii i, F.mr,i M.inlintn (it 

llir cf K.ui'.i'i < iH. in.iU/'"'! iVli'ir'’ inu^j inoir, m iIk K^iiivis 

(,iiy .irci»; ,nid I Alt' M, it , Kci.mh A'mkwU<., 

ICjKincd (lu 'i m !".( (IJ Uwnd Itrinl' c^urtntiirv M 

A scssidii (III "( diiiiininn iiimri .oid tlir v..rt piivdid nvcr hy 
W.ilu’r Joliiivdii (it ilir Dt'i'.iJiiiu 111 ft I li’itfrv, r'-ii\ tif ( liu.ij^o 
At this ics'iHin, Will ,inil llir iiii’iiKii jiMtiir V'.rro lll^^ll^'^d Ii\ Ddnak! 
SlcMiigcT, ilir((lrir«t llir \iii(i)i.(it I’lliii ( ,in‘) V It .ntil tin' jtrc;s, 
10 a joint |i.i|M'i liy liltK'l 1 ) l'(”(i) .(lid N I 1 /t'lir'.lifth (pf ili( I 'niwrsiiy 
(it (lluiaj^ii In tli(' hnt(l oi i Ifi.iir K, t '.lyuio, din dor 

ot tlif Sl\cnl\( r<U fimimouv ^ uvn i , dis o''’ , <l tin l.nnls ot |(uiim- 
j^.iiid.) .ind (liHr ciftdivdK ss oi u .k liitit; a iniiifnit jiV'’«l' 

S.timicl r Kimlirtof i<f ihc ft ( ho o;f |'i( '.nidi over tin; 

scisnio tm ‘'StHi.il ( '’"'1 \V,n'*M‘Mtm T /n.ioKvkt <it 
(lie l)t’|Hrinnii( of SiHiolfijv (•! iIk l'in\(i'H\ ft llliofi'. nt.ily/td iln; 
(.liangcn t.dtiojj j •].((<' in iiidividn i}s' lilt' <iij' no/ iiinii .nid kk i.d ■i'* .( 
rciuli of tin* w.ir; ll.uvcy J 1 (i’)o' nt ilir Dtji.niini ni nl Soi lolojjv of 
Indwiuv Umvmiiy rijiorttvltio f.undv InkvMur mv..otn(n . .nol ! \rrcti 
C. Iluj'lict (it tiu' Di |i.iiiin( at of .Sodolony ft tin HuivriKuy ol ( lin.ino 
spoke of llic ch.io|;(‘s in [lir Hiriii Hire ol l-iniili I'njjli’.li lel.oioii'.liips in 
Qiiliuln in uMi. 

The rinal session of the Instiimc n.is die .ininnl dinnei. I'lKnoiih 
Fans pnsukd .iiul Uediert ninmer n.is to.iMm.htei I Ik spe.iKei of die 
evening wasF, It, Heuki of the Umvirsny cif IiuImim wlio piesenidl .in 
analysis oC the state of socj.d lesc.ueh .ind dn roll ol dn sou.il sntmist 
in wartime. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


At^entina, The Life St(»y of a by John W. Wurii'. ^Jcw 

Yoik: Viking Piess, 366 pages. 

MosL of live icct!iu ouLpul oC books (HI Lai in America by jnnrnalisLs 
have been poor jobs, lackingi/i sdiolarship and fundainciU^d undei’iland' 
ing, N(j such ciincism can be IcvcUd against this cngiossing volume of 
Mr. Wlntc’s who has lived foi twenty-five years in Latin Amciica, ten of 
whjcli found hun employed ns chief coricspondciit on that continent for 
The Neru Yo) /( Twies, 

His book introduces us m brief outline to the political, social, and eco- 
nomic history of Argentina, fiom the cai best days of Spanish colonization 
to the picsent. The mu loi which he holds up to us for close inspection re- 
veals the complex personality in all of its many facets of that fascinating 
country, not on good tcims with the United States and yet whose careci 
has often paiallcled oui own In discussing in detail some of the problems 
involved in our relationship witli the Argentineans the aiitlioi sti esses 
their point of view so that we may leain why the Argentineans sometimes 
view the same pioblcms fioin other and often opposite angles If much of 
the unfnencllincss the Argentineans harboi toward us aiises fi om theii re- 
sentment at our lack of knowledge about them, then Mr White has done 
Argentina a gicat scivicc, for lus book should certainly awaken a livelier 
and enlightened Amci icaii intcicsi in that Republic and its people. 

The Negto tn the Ca)ihbeany by Eric Williams* Bronze Booklet 
Series, edited by Alain Locke. Washington, D C.: Associates in 
Ncgio Folk Education, 1942, 119 pages. 

The Caribbean is, today, one of thccrucie^l foci of national, hemispheric, 
and international politics No one can deny, therefore, that the issues 
raised in this competent study of Pi ofessor Williamses presents a challenge 
to us, which m the words of tlie cditoi '‘lightly solved, will lead to the con- 
structive enlargement of Western Democracy,” 

Aflci a brief description of the Caribbean islands and their slavery 
background, the author examines their economic sti uclurc, tlic condition 
of the Negro wage carnci, the land pioblem and the status of the Negro 
[icasant, the iiucldic class and the lacial pioblem, native education, and 
political problems He concludes with a realistic analysis of tlie futuie of 
the Caiibbean, 
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rrofcs-JcirWilhanii cxjwi'yrs \Uc nilirmu in \Uc economic and 

political cxploaantiii of tlic htai k hy hoili the whirr and ncar-wlmc 

anMocrats and the ni\dan<t tniddle tlass. I he Nr);n^s, ihrim^houi ihc 
cniirc (brihhrari area, hciri^ at tlir hfannii of tlir ciononiie ^talc, arc the 
worM viciinis of nialana, liookviorin, -iiid tuhro uloM^i, an inadc(|uatc 
^{\w)\ system, and fn^hifnl dnn\s 

The author a<lv<icarcs rcniunnu and pohtual npiahty f<rr the Negroes, 
a political federation of the nl intis on a basis of nationality, :irul an eco- 
nomic [ederavum of all, supported hy purthas^s m die Western llcmo 
sphere of surjduscs that fririncrly sNcni to I'uropr* 

77 ;r lui/in Amaiem Rcpobltcs; A lliitoty, hy D\na Ctaronijc 
Munro. New York: D, Ap[)lcion-Cciuury Onupany, r(>|2j 650 
pagc 5 . 

Professor Mnnro has undertaken to emphasi/r the |>nluical develop- 
iiKMit of the twenty (hiTercni nations in South anti Middle Amenta in his 
attempt to give the siutlcnt and general reader an nntlrrstanding of the 
main oulhnes of Luttn Ament an history. Hr frrK dial ihis approach is 
especially important at the present time anti he gives Ins rcastms jii his 
foreword. 

Phs prcsciualkm chapter hy chajUrr iU)c^ nt»i tidier nuuli from other 
texts on I^atin Amcncaj although his style is eminniily readalilo. After his 
historical discussion of each couniry, Profcsstir Kfiinio closes with an ex- 
amination of the relndons of T.atiu America anti the Uiuict! States, and 
Pan Americanism and the |)rcsciu sv.ir. 

Isle veil maps and a gotxl supplciiicinai y rcatling list are oncloscd foi the 
general reader and the student who is not vi specialist, 

Brazil Undet Var^as^ by Kakl Loi wrNSTriH. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942, 381 pages. 

This panoramic survey of the outstanding anti most sncccsstiil example 
of authoritarian government in the New World gathered from varied ob- 
jective and subjective sources is not just another political travelogue made 
up of sweeping gcMicralitics and judgments (icicrminetl hy pcisonal nn- 
pressions rallicr than hy accurate information. U is ratlicr .in amhoi iiativc 
study by a political scientist with wide experience of our niost impoitant 
ally in the Western Hcmispheic, a country wnli fifty million people and 
larger than the United States. 
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After a brief review of the background of present-day Brazil, the author 
examines the constitution of that Ruado its system of government^ 
and courts, the press and censorship, the universities, arts and letters, and 
the people. He concludes that the Vargas regime is neither democratic 
nor a “disciplined" democracy. Neither is it totalitarian or fascist. Tech- 
nically, Brazil IS a full-fledged authoritarian dictatorship, “for which 
French constitutional theory has coined the apt term of rSgime person- 
nel” In several chapters on foreign stock he discusses the German, Japa- 
nese, and Italian minorities, and how the government copes with them. 
His portrait of Getulio Vargas, the leader, and his analysis of his regime 
are deeply penetrating and realistic and should contribute to a better 
understanding on our pan of the key state of South America. 

The Inter-Ama lean System* A Canadian View, by John P, Hum- 
phrey. Toronto* The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd ^ 1942, 
329 pages. 

This is not just another book on Latin America, but it is rather a study 
from a Canadian point of view of the complex pattern of inter-American 
institutions and treaties (which the author refers to as the intcr-American 
system) and us relation to Canada Professor Humphrey opens his hook 
with a discussion of the Canadian attitude toward Latin America and 
Pan-American ism which until very recently had been one of indifference. 
He next traces the history of the Pan-American Conferences from the 
Congress in Panama in 1826 to the Second Consultative Meeting of 
American Foreign Ministers in 1940 when the Good Neighbor Policy was 
in full swing He devotes a full chapter to the institutional bases of Pan- 
Amcricanism in which he describes the most important of the various 
Pan American organizations including the Pan American Union. In his 
chapter on Pan Ameiica and the world order, Piofessor Humphrey dis- 
cusses the role which the mter-American system has played and may in 
the future play m relation to other attempts to organize international rela- 
tions. In his final chapter he weighs the arguments for and against Cana- 
dian participation and reaches the conclusion that Canada should jom 
the system, and Join as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made 
In his appendices the author lists the special Pan American conferences 
that have been held up to September 1940, as well as the names of 51 inter- 
Amencan organizations. 



VNnr^i) suThs cioVKKNMi-Nr films and 

FILMS ON f.JTIN AMhRlCA 


Now York Uiinnsity i-ilni I,il»i.iry lircs l)rrr» n,unul by tlu Ofiicc 
of Wcir InfoiniJlKMi as a ci< jio<*jhiiy f(»r Urnttil S(,itrs C iovrinniont 
war libn^ and rilin^<in Lariii Aninna rrb.Ufd rliinvijd)[ tbr OITicc 
of Inter AnicrKaJi Affairs. 

Tile films coniiOfjj from tlu’ niluc of Ijirrr Annfuao Affans are 
dcsij^ncd t<i ^iso du pcojdc of ilu Umu d Siaios a l)( Uci \mdorMantl- 
In^ r>f tin ir liuk-kiuiwn fiHosv Anurn ans lo du soiuli 

Forty films arc aheady uvailddr n\ tlusr series and tlircc lo five 
addiuonal niks aic planned for rclr isv ca< li inoiidi. These lllnis arc 
available lo cilneaiioiial groups at the rale of for caeli subject 
and i5c for each additional Idni nf die sam<‘ sci les booked and sent 
at the same luuc -iransjiortulion both ways to be paul by die user. 


OllKl’.Ol tNUU-AMHU<AN Ml AIKS *^1 lUl s 


A lane hram Yiuaian (ni nun ) 
Amencans All (an niin ) 

ArgciuuK Snvl (20 nun.) 
bra/il (jo inin.) 

bra/ll (ids Tlie News ( 10 inin.) 
buerios Aires Aiul khauevidco 
(10 mill,) 

Colombia (10 mm.) 

Coloinhin, Caossroads of die Ami r- 
icas (25 minO 

Imcsu Of The Ilills (lo niin ) 

Fire And Water (10 mm.) 

High Spots Of A I ligb Counvry 
(20 mill.) 

)iinglc Quest V()\ The Great Slone 
Mends min.) 


M< \i( o nuilds A I )rino< t.icy 
(20 niin ) 

On bob (10 nund 
Our Neigbbors I )o\vn '1 he lload 
( JO mm.) 

Patagonian Playgiouiid (10 mm.) 
Sky iXiiKers of l\ip,mda (in mm ) 
Sunilays In 'I be Valley C)[ Movico 
(10 linn.) 

Tlie Ihninuous Taidi ( 10 mm ) 
The I ) ly Is Nesv ( 10 nnn, ) 
llu’ IIill "1 owns Of Ciiiaicmala 
(10 min ) 

'lieasiiK 'PiovcOf Jade (.jn imn ) 
VeiHViitla ( 10 nun.) 

Wdoi lea I a( t s ( )f 'PoInnK .i[)aii 
(10 mm.) 


Rcscrvalion.s should he made now (nil films arc x6 mm, soiiiul): 
New York Umvcisity Film Libriuy, 71 Washingion Si|uaie South, 
New York.N.Y. 
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EDITORIAL 

In America we have developed the most liighly child-ccntcred 
culture (save for a few prcliteratc cultures) in the history of the 
woi Id It is natural, as a consequence, that we should express much 
anxiety over the possible impact of war upon our children — fiom 
children of nursery age to our eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds. 

This anxiety is legitimate. We are not merely fighting a war — we 
are fighting a war to preserve a way of life. Wliat happens to our 
children dunng this war will determine then capacity to rcalBrm 
and carry on the way of life for which we arc fighting. 

At the same time, it is clearly written for all of us to read that our 
enemies are detei mined not merely to defeat us in a military sense, 
but to exterminate us as a people. We must win this war if our 
children aie to have the opportunity to perpetuate our way of life. 

It follows that old problems must be approached from unac- 
customed values, the most basic of winch arc the military necessities 
winch are necessary to victory. The question becomes not. “Will 
our children be harmed by the ordeal we must endure This is 
total war, and thcic is no escape for our children The question be- 
comes, rather . "How, in doing the things wc must do to win this 
war, can wc safeguard our children against unnecessary hurt, physi- 
cal and psychic?’’ 

Margaret Mead presents a point of view that deserves thoughtful 

Copyright 1942 by The Journal o£ Hdncalional Sociology 
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considcralion Jn seeking .in .inswcr (o (Ins (jucsnriii. Aiin.i WoU tells 
what home and conitnmihy in.iy conirihinc lo answciing u, Dr. 
Despert gives sound atlvirc to (he scIi<k) 1 , on the basis of (irsihaiul 
observation of children’s psytliological rf.iciums lo (he war. luhcl 
Percy Andrus’s arliclc on ihc (oiitrovcrsMl High .‘xIkkiI Victory 
Corps should Iw rc.ul m rclaiion to Dr. I )osj»cri's icromincndaiions. 

IIakviy ZoRitAuon 


NEW INI-ORMATION ON MnUTARY 0(tT)|»AH0NS 

The Index, m 19 iin<lrr a ^ranl ffi»m llic ("jrnr^ir (^^irpora 

tion, has )uv( aimounccd lliai in the future 11 will ir^irw, annitiafr, iinkv, aitil c\aliu(c nil 
new puhliatumj on miliury ovciipaliont, inclmhn;^ all rtrnl ji^rnplilrii v^IikIi dcKribc 
the attractions and ihc (htarhantaj^cii the u|i|virtuni(ie4 ami rfiinirnnrnd nf all luiinchrs nf 
ihc Armyi Navy, Mannci* Oau (niaril, Air WAA(yS, WAVI'S, acul WOWS, and 
die Service Tr Q}ttU for (>in Kiciulfius Oliver in n New uilmnlKts swW ir(;civc a frvomnicndrd 
IwloC pubhcJHiQM already pi\aiUbk 'llic Ounparionfi/ frn/er u jiubhuhcd (.ptaUcrly New 
Yetk Univcidiy, the amuial suUiKnpuosv ptwr d ftvr 

Pr<)(c>vor HoUd liIop|y>cV, in annrvuncMig ihe r>»'W Kfvnr, laid \\n\ s^»tMinnal gwidmee 
for boys is becoming abnoil wcbimcly gmiJamc for iniblary triMir and ilial ii promises lo 
Tcmain 10 for ilic diiTaiion, He picdiclrcl that and tnumrlnr^ wnnid lonn hnd 

Uieir college calaloguci and IxxiVi on civilian octupaiimn iM'ing jnidicd nfl ilic ihcUci by 
booVt and pamphlcu on die new miliury carrern llir new irnitc, lie laid, m drjigncd to 
help Khooh and hbrariei in rind the IkiI lourL^s nl infminaimn nri any hraiuliei of die 
icrvice In which dicir studciiii may be interested 



WAR NEED NOT MAR OUR CHILDREN* 


MARGARf r MPAD 

Cnn wc protect our ciiilihcn tn wiirlimc? In the bottom of their 
hearts most Amciicans believe (hat we cannot, that wc arc con- 
demned to seeing a whole generation of little childicn marred by 
war. This basic belief shows through the bairagc of nervous, excit- 
able questions, of rumors and cross rumors, about evacuation and 
air-raid shelters, about nutrition plans, identification tags, and dis- 
cussion of what to tell the children about tlic war. 

From die mother of young children to the welfare worker, die 
nurse, the teacher come the anxious, recurrent, worried questions, 
sometimes cast in personal terms, sometimes including all the chil- 
dren of America within their scope. What is going to happen to 
education? Will all the school routines be interrupted? Is dicre 
going to be a dreadful increase in juvenile delinquency ? Have wc 
die available child psychologists to deal with, die children who are 
war shocked ? 

On the surface, these all appear merely reasonable questions, 
which should be answered quietly, informatively, widi facts about 
how evacuation is finally working out in England, with authorita- 
tive statements from die best child psychiatrists about how slightly 
children have actually suffered from the Blitz itseff, and how much 
more they suffered from evacuation away from parents, friends, 
and teachers. Child-guidance experts can be brought in to state 
clearly, definitely, that if the adults are calm, unhysterical, serene, 
the children will not show any serious signs of shock. The best 
experience in England, backed up by two years of careful work, 
shows these signs to be true. If we tell inquiring and anxious 
motliers these things, will they not be reassured ? 

•The point oC view Margaret Mead presents here first appeared m T/ie Neri/ Yor^ Ttmef 
shortly after Pearl Hirbor Dr Mead’s viewpoint is so basic to our thinking about 
our children in rchtion to the war that The Johrkal of EotrcATiorfAL Soctolooy requested 
the permission of TAf New Yor^ Times to include it m this issue. 
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Similarly, willi llir uclfan workers, 'I li< y rfti>|>m/c tlieiimntnsc 
vmlillal iKCrls iii tins cuuiiUy fot lirtm li(.<llli .itid wtlf.irc work. 

Is nnl tlicir aiiMcl) loly a re asoiiaWe ami ro^jiunsiUle msisionec on 
the tliin^.s M be dtinr? Atnl ilu le.itln i s. wotniiif; about ilio inier- 
ru|)iK)iis of cdiiraiKUi, the |>robKnisof [ittssililc mIum)! cv.iLu.uion? 
Well, they wrrt (uoblcius lu l'U|;laiul Itbuaimu was tciribly 
mlcrniptcd In in.}i tb*' MnnMei of 1‘Abu at lou, bio.ub .istinj:;, an- 
nounced that of ^,of«),<MM» 1 1( Jilt iit.uv 'tliottl cbdilicii ycKvwMt %c'crc 
lecfiviiigonly part-linu' insiructjon and Schi.cmki were “uiiatc on tiled 
for.” If dus happened in iMij^l.ind, is it not icasonablc (or KMc-Iic-rs to 
be won iccl nbom wbat is to hajijHn bvie ? 

But when we .in:dy/,e all these fears and woiius into those svliich 
appear reasonable and those whitb .i|>p(ar to be duo to ijpiorancc, 
and carefully temove the ignorance, t \|)lain that evacii.ilioii is 
svorking very well ni Knjtland, advanee pio)irams foi welf.uo action 
in tins coiiiury, do ss’e liiid that tin pcr.sislciit fc at disappears? No, 
instead we find that it toiiruiiit s, and those who li.isr tt led to c \pliiiii 
it have heen chivtn to various sorts »if indiclineiit of yXiiioiicans, 
modicts and leadu is and svdfaie workt is, as hysu lu al and unable 
U) take it.Tliey say that tins rtinrrciii feat of'what iliowai is}’oiii|t 
to do to oiii cbildreii” is just a projection of our own instability 
And then those people who enjoy spreadiii}* accounts of bow low 
inortdc is tell about a welfare enuucil nueliu}' etniicly devoted to 
idcniifKation tag.s and sand boxes for puiiuiy; out bombs, 
IHitanandiropologist wlndias waidiecl .ittuudesof .icliihsi.o\vaicl 
children in many cldlerciu societies will give a didereiit answer. 
Admitting that waitiine bungs <lislocatton and confcisum, admit- 
ting that people are badly misinformed abmii coiuluions in Isngland 
and know only of the faiUiics and very little of the sii(.i esses, and 
do not icalixc that cvacn.uton of diilcheii lliioiigli c arc ful stage s of 
day nurseries and llicu to country scbciol camps >s now a s'< ry going 
concern,, the aiubropologisi ucogni/es ib.n tbeic is inoic bebiiul 
this fear than lack of information or individual bysieiia 
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Amci leans have been rcaied in the belief that any contact with 
the facts of life and <lcath is dangerous to clnlclren. Birth, sex, dying, 
and death ai e cKtasions for which children have been hustled away. 
The eai s of mothers and teachers and social workers have been filled 
With accounts of die lemlile effects wliich such scenes, accidentally 
witnessed, have had on children’s tender minds. 

We know, of course, that 111 the slums children often see such 
things, hilt that is vaguely felt to be lesponsiblc for the amount of 
crime which conics out of the slums. Children must be protected, at 
all costs, fiom any close contact with the icahtics. Even the modern 
educational inelliods which have mocked at the flowers-and-bees 
.stones and insisted upon telling childicn “the facts of life" have 
Iniltcd befoie die suggestions of telling children very much about 
thef.ictsof death. 

On every haiul we find liaces of this attitude — motion pictures 
wJiicIi arc rcgaidcd as iinfil foi children, plans to take the oldei 
child away when the new baby is born, disapproval of those of 
European oi siin]>le country background who would take a child to 
a funcial 01 allow it to sec a laid-out body. Our comfortable uiban 
classes have been piotecicd fiom birth and taught that they must 
protect all children from thc.se scariing contacts. 

Then suddenly, and foi the fiist tune in oui lifetime, there is the 
possibility that mothers and teachers and welfare workers will not 
be able to jiioicct cluldren Cioni such things, that bombs may fall 
and people die before dicir eyes, that no will in the world can give 
them the safety from the harsh realities which we have believed are 
Ictlial to chiltlicn’s psychologic.il wclfaic Therefore, people are 
worned, worued as they would be if they were told that their chil- 
dren’s diet foi the next two or ihicc years was to contain a daily dose 
of poison. 

It is not mcicly the chance of death fiom bombs- for most people 
know that only one cpiailci of one pci cent of the civilian popul.i- 
tion of Loiulon wcic casualties in tlie imcfst of a Blitz far moic 
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terrible than American cities arc likely to cncmuucr— but it is the 
chance of psychological manning ftom the knowledge and experi- 
ence of death to others, by lionibs, that seems so dangerous. 

Belatedly, those who have lectured on child tare and warned of 
the extreme sensitivity of the growing human organism arc now 
trying to reassure mothers and teachers by telling them how tough, 
how superficial, how "don't cansh” children naturally arc. They 
also reiterate the point made by psytlnatrisls who have watched 
English children that if the adults arc calm the children will be 
calm 

But none of this gets at the root of the trouble. Persistently, at the 
back of tltcir minds, people continue to liclicvc, as they have been 
taught, that contact with death will maim their children's minds 
for life. Unless this basic issue is faced all the job of rc.issuiance and 
information and exhortation to calmness will fail and the fear of 
what will happen to the children of America Will remain a terrible 
vulnerable point in American morale. 

And so the anthropologist is asked: "Is it true? Will .scenes of 
dying mar a child's rnitul for life?" And to (his the anthropologist 
can answer: "No, not unless the adults expect them to." I have seen 
a group of Samoan children clustered with their elders around an 
open grave in which a postmortem Caesarian operation was being 
performed, interested, curious, but unhurt, going away afterward 
to play, discussing the scene lightly. 

Neither the adults nor tlxe children wcic upset. It w.ns sad tliat the 
mother bad died, sad that the baby — yes, it was a girl and a pretty 
one too— had died, but people did die, every montli or .so in the vil- 
lage and those immediately bereft svept. No one shooed the eh ildren 
away, no one suggested that they were not able to watch quietly, as 
their cldcis. And the shared experience brought no nightmares. Yet 
dvis was a scene that would send a certain thrill of fearful repulsion 
down the spine of the average American adult. 

On the other hand, in Bah, during an ordinary birth, when no 
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one had died and no one was going to die, I have seen children fall 
into paralyzed fear sleeps, fear from which they could not be 
awakened except by five minutes of severe shaking. Folklore, in 
Bali, surrounds a birth scene with witches, dreadful long-nailed 
harpies, ready to snatch the newborn child away, and children have 
been so terrorized by such tales that they go into these terror sleeps 
in the midst of all die excitement of a birth scene. 

In otlicr parts of the South Seas I have seen children take part in 
mourning scenes of great violence, where the mourners, arriving in 
canoes, ran the length of tlie rocking pile house and flung them- 
selves on the corpse with such force that sometimes the whole house 
floor broke and the mourning crowd, adults and children, fell into 
the sea. But the night after scenes like this no nightmare cries rang 
through tlie village. 

Children are not maimed by contact with death or with life. They 
are maimed if they have to face such contact alone or if all those 
around them expect them to be maimed, or if, as too often happens, 
their only contact with the facts of life and death comes to them in 
the death of a member of their own family. Unprepared to face any 
reality, and suddenly confronted with its full impact in their own 
families, they have, of course, been traumatized, and child-guidance 
experts have told us of their cases. In England, also, children who 
have seen members of their own family injured or killed have suf- 
fered psychologically, though not to such a degree that psychiatry 
cannot restore them to full functioning. 

But the simple facts of life and death, as they occur in war or 
peace, in the community, do not hurt children. We have been 
overprotccting children for fifty years, and now, faced with the 
circumstance that wc can overprotect tliem no longer, Americans 
are worried Unless they can learn to believe that their worry is 
needless, iliat they can protect thcii children simply by including 
them, serenely, within the community circle as the community faces 
whatever disasters may come — the children will be hurt not by 
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bombs, but by tlic isolaium ibrusl uinm llicm as tlittr patents tensely 
put them off with feeble libs tiiid talcs that (he blackout 4s to keep 
tlic naufihty Jajjsfiom stealing their toys. ‘I'hct Inlilrcii can stand up 
to reality, however gnm, if the adults can, anti if the .uluhs believe 
in (be children’s .strcngili 

When those rc.s|K)iisiblc for planning si(i/a ns, wclfaic workers, 
civilian defense ofTitials have crossetl this cultural liurdlc, have 
shaken off the fear that no child can stand contact with death, then 
we can pet on with the businc.ss of eonsitlcnnp jiisi what methods 
arc best to give children the health anti cducaiitnial protection tliat 
they will need during this emergency pcritHl. 

What those practical plans shouhl be is now fairly well known. 
Ilombcd cities, salnn.igetl cities wilhout atlctpiatc heat or light or 
sanitation, arc no plates for thiUlrcn. Many defense areas m which 
the majority of women arc working and where living conditions 
arc incredibly bad arc very doubtful jrlaccs foi children. 

On the otlier liand, foster home [ilatcmeiil on any large scale is 
equally not rccommciidctl. In Knglaiul far more psyehological casu- 
alties liave been found in cbiltiren plated m fostet homes away from 
the Illilx than among children left with duir p.iicnls, .stlioolmntcs, 
ami teachers, right in the Bill/,, llui fiom tliis very well-docu- 
mciitaied f.icl many Amciicaii plaiineis heie have diawn the hasty 
conclusion that therefore children .should not he moved anywhere, 
even if liy moving they vvould be given liciler health and educational 
opjKirtumlics. 

Actually the English experience lias shosvn lliat school groups, 
niir.scry school, kmdergaiten, and elemental y-.scliool, lirst giosvn 
accustomed over a few months to being away from their motlicrs 
and with their class and then tc.ichcis, can be nwvetl to the cotiiitry 
together, Without the penalties that aecoiiipanied placing chihircn 
in strange foster liomes. Adjustment to school .is one step aw.iy fioin 
home is .something that all of us cxjicct, (hat jiarents and childicn 
alike arc prepared for. The teacher docs not replace the mother in 
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the child’s alfections; tiicrc is no conflict between the own mother 
left behind and a foster motlicr on whom the child is dependent. 

The United States may never have to face any sort of evacuation. 
But the people of the coastal cities will have to live as if air raids were 
a possibility foi the duiation This means prcpaiing to protect our 
cliddrcn Such prepai.Uion involves cultivating the belief that 
grcatci contact with the facts of life and death will not, in itself, hurt 
them, and the development of more nurseiy schools, more day 
nurseries, more kiiidcigailcns, closer ties between parents and 
te.ichcis, will act as msuiancc against possible evacuation. 

If evacuation should come the child who has never been away 
from his mother's side for half a day is the child whom it will be 
most diflicult to protect. Left in the city, his health, his sleep, his 
education will be cndangcied, If he is taken suddenly from his 
mother his whole psychological adjustment will be equally en- 
dangered. Piovisional weaning, a few hours every day in some sort 
of nursery or kindcrg.irten for every child, will guarantee, as no 
other measiiic can, protection for 0111 childicn in wartime. 


Mead h uir.uor, in tilt {lc|nrimcnt of nnlhropolojity, at the American 

Mnstiim of NdiiiMl IIiMory Slit hi Id .i Hitioiial Ut starch Council rdlowslnp, 1 925-1 ()2(>, 
a SnunI ScitJiLL UcH.irdi C ountil 1 Llltnvdnp^ lyiB-ioii), and has nude ihrct ollur field 
trips on bcli.ilf of ihr Aincriun Museum Mir b the author of of Ag£ m 

(j}omtiii Up Iff Nctv (lUinea, An twd fcnipatnijeiff, and tdjior anil co author of Coopertt' 
twn atid Cotnpehiinn tn Ptwittirc Suucnrs Mit is at j)rt5cnl inlcrLslcd in applying uithropo- 
logitii itthnupics In ]iTn\)kuns nf nur own soLiUy, ami has )ibl puhhshul a book on this 
subject, (.muled And Keep YourPowdet Dty 
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The home is at all times a iialum's first line of defense. As the 
guardian of cliildrcn, it is the guanlian of ilic future itself. We have 
known, aiul the experience of Fngl.iml lias tonfirineil it, that if a 
young child can remain close to a mother who can give him herself 
unchanged throughout whatever shattering expci iciices may befall, 
his essential feeling of security remains intact. Older children’s 
security is similarly bascil and even for the men at the front the 
warm and vital things that mean home arc what sustain them over 
miles of space and years of separatum, ami he at the very core of 
what they arc fighting for. 

This is why there is hound to be concern at the inevitable treiul of 
more and more women leaving their homes for war imhistnes, 
their children, many of them under .school age, eon.signcd to the 
uncertain care of relatives or ncighlKus. Even with a ilay-care plan 
for young children adct|uatcly pi ovided by the Crovemment, which 
is far from being the ease today, (here i.s danger unless tlio.se wlio 
administer it undcistantl the innci worhl of cluldhotxl aiul their 
own part in it. A young child’s relations to his home, Ins p.iicnts 
and especially his mother lie at the vciy rcKits of his existence, there 
is no sound care possible foi him winch docs not take this fact fully 
into account. Any chikl-caring center set up to meet the w.ir emer- 
gency, or in peacetime, too, for that matter, should understand 
clearly that it exists to serve tire needs not of children alone, but of 
parents and the American home anil ih.it it exists to build and 
strengthen these tics, sharing childten with then parents every step 
of tire way. At lca.st half the job of such ccnteis and jierhaps the 
better half lies in the success with winclr (hey |)ronrolc (his sense of 
partnership with the home, so that cvciy iniise\ y sehool is .1 p.rrent 
center as well as a child center with parent cilucaiioii as well as 
childhood education its prime business. 
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Early in the war, parents woke with a start to a sudden renewed 
sense of responsibility. How could they keep tlieir children safeP — 
not phy.<!ically safe only, how could they make them strong to meet 
whatever lay ahead P Has our education been too soft— too shelter- 
ing, unrealistic P Should we long ago have prepared them by some 
specially devised techniques for a cruel, hard, and hateful world? 
If so, what might these techniques consist of and who could teach 
tliein to us ? Yet when the first moment of panic had passed, it be- 
came increasingly clear tliat the strong man rs the sound man, sound 
in mind and feeling as well as in body and tliat whatever we know 
of how to icar our childicn to this kind of hcaldi would surely serve 
them now. Whedier for the war that must be fought today or for 
the peace that must be made tomorrow, youth’s capacity for loyalty, 
flexibility, self-discipline, and understanding are today as always 
tlie things that count. 

There is, however, no certain formula for raising children who 
will stiiely be strong, healthy, energetic, able to adjust themselves 
readily to change and emergency. It is a formula, above all others, 
that we wish wc possessed today, Wc do know that these qualities 
arc not die result of habit training alone, or of a kind of hardening 
process by wbicli a child, like die youth of Sparta, is subjected to a 
system of rigorous tests, until Ills character, like his muscles, become 
steeled. Such training and experience may play their part. So do the 
standards and cultural values of the group in which a child grows 
up. But back of these, a child’s early relation to his parents and par- 
ticularly to his mother determines character in a far more funda- 
mental sense. 

If a mollici enjoys her infant and shows it; if she loves feeding 
him and tending him, can smile readily and handle and play with 
him, without doing all these tilings anxiously or “by the book’’, if 
she can be alert to ins needs and Icaiii what things bring him peace 
and a deep organic satisfaction in living, she will have gone far 
toward Laying at least the foundations of an optimistic cxpcr.t.nncy 
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that Ilk-, clcspilt. npi'.uul blows, is iK‘\rrllKl< ss wurtli liviiijr. .Same 
day.oftourst.atlukl nuist ln-toiw srlkrch.ini and f.ii.c life wuluiut 
lus luotlu’i . 1 k‘ iiiiiM Itai 11 HI yt) wnlioni many tilings ihat lie wants 
and pciforin diiius ihat aie distasteful, l)ut di< it is intieasing evi- 
dence to show dial the less n^id ihe disiipliiit and die moie spon- 
taneous tiic enjoyincm ht'iwci'ii rnollut and diilil dninij» the first 
two or three yeai sof life, die fire.ucr is a < liihl’s t apas ity as nine goes 
on to meet llie realities of living and au ept dn hardships that aic 
bound to come. A little spoiling in f.nl in tlie usual sense of ilic 
wortl IS not sucli a bad dung oi so hard to undo in die later years 
of cliildhiKMl as most of the "books" would have us hclievo. If the 
p.irciUs aie in earnest alKiui it aiul (inn m tin ir autUorily, a child 
docs learn to live in .i civili/ed worlil on :t give-jind-iakt basis with 
others; lull he Iciuiis u mote surely if die lessons arc gi.uUial and 
tlic normal jieriod of infant dtjieiidenct fully savoml, 

Whatever is sou ml ticatmeiit foi young eliildien in peacetime is 
etjually so in wartime. Tliey nee<l no s/u'c ml uaunng 'I lie basis of 
future strength lies in the young chihl's feding that his molhei is 
first and foremost a cteatuic who gives and who loves and only 
secondaiily, and con5idcr.ihly later, one who denies and punishes. 

As childicn get older, they of conise iiccil facts to think with. 
They need the truth, simjily told hut inivarnislicd hy ailompls to 
make it less friglitcniiig or hateful. Yes, we have to fighi the CJer- 
inans and even kill many of them hec.uise if we vhm'i they svill kill 
or enslave us ... Father may have to go to w.ii. “but will lie come 
back to us?" We hope so veiy luucli. Hut when a man is a soldier 
he knows, and his mother and his wife and children must know too, 
that he may he killed; tiiat would mean we would he very very s.ul 
but w'c would be proud lixi that he did what was right. If he goes 
away we will write letters often, and .send presents. "Wh.it do you 
think a fatlici fat away from home wouhl like to gel .it C:lu isttiias^" 
Children do best when facts arc f.iceil .simply .iiid fiankly What- 
ever morale mcan.s it means moic th.in a "fionl" and something 
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different from bnivado. For families, it means a courageous and 
balanced rccognuion of danger or sorrow, but of dangers and sor- 
rows that liowevcr acute need not be faced alone Any one who has 
lived with a child through anxiety or loss knows tliat this experience 
of sharing is what sustains him. Only the modem gently reared 
child Jias been so falsely shcltcicd that he may never even hear of 
birth or death or calamity or suffering 01 share the gieat emotions 
that these things luring. War will take its death toll of American 
families and children will deepen and matuie when they stand side 
by side with others who must face it. In the ordeal of today and 
tomorrow, there is great nceil to return to something simpler than 
many of us liave been used to. Tcais aic not indecent and grief need 
not be hidden away or dressed up for a child so that it becomes al- 
most grotcscjucly unrecognizable. Children have a right to share. 
When the paicius snuggle to withhold facts that concern them 
deeply or hide away then feelings, they invaiiahJy succeed only in 
keeping cliddren confused niul lonely. Children need a chance 
to cxpiess llicir feelings, whcthci they be fcai, sorrow, anxiety, or 
anger. So let us tell them the outlines at least of what wc know and 
encourage them to say openly and without sliame wliatevci they 
need to say For a cliild, sticngth comes not from continuous makc- 
beheve, but from facing reality side by side with parents who never 
try to hide what is happening and never run away. 

Very little children, as wc have seen, know only that the war is 
something big and strange that grownups talk about They are 
troubled only as their parents arc troubled and when their fatliers 
and mothers can go on with the usual routines of life much as usual, 
so can they Somewhat oldei hoys and girls, to a large extent, regard 
the war as the gieatest game ever played and aic likely to follow its 
technical developments with keen interest and its heroic episodes 
With ciUhusiasSm. Unless they aic the kmtl of children for whom 
life IS a tlircatciimg matlei at best, the horioi of death and dcstruc- 
tioa foi millions or the possibility of its touching lUeir lives does not 
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really get under their skins. Ncitlicr is the political and moral side 
of tlic struggle of much concern. Hitler and the Japanese arc “bad” 
of course; they arc rc.uly to accept pretty much what they arc told 
in tins respect, hut, except for ccrlam occcplional chiUlren, school 
and home .alike h.ave found th.U the ideologies involved and .'ll! in- 
tellectual approach to the social .iiul economic problems that under- 
lie the struggle and that will play so large a part in the making of 
peace arc not of direct interest to children much below the high- 
school years. 

This docs not mean, however, that schools and homes should 
complacently adopt the “business as usual" position in respect to 
younger cluldrcn. There must, of course, be a great deal of busi- 
ness as usual for them and for every one, no matter Itow deep tlteir 
concern or how wide liicir activities in behalf of winning the war. 
Yet, today, parent.s as well as schools must face the challenge: 
What arc we doing for even our youngest children to make the 
word “democracy” come alive for them? What is this tore of the 
fiiith that has led us into this vvar.^ How can we tc.nch them so that 
ihcir understanding becomes a part of their very blood and bone 
and sinew and so surely that they can never bctr.iy u? Whatever 
die schools can teach, they arc working against odds unless homes 
too become centers for giving mc.aning lo the spirit underlying 
America’s cause in tills war These arc Ic.uned less thiough words 
and books than in daily living From tlic moment they find them- 
selves members of a family, a neighborhood, or a town, children 
need to discover that democracy is a way of life which their parents 
strive to practise as the right way, just as they practise truthfulness, 
courtesy, kindliness, and justice. 

In the life of the little child, this is felt first of all in his discovery 
that otlicr people have equal riglus with himself. Since human 
nature is egoistic this is no small discovery; years .arc required be- 
fore it is really learned or .accepted. The onc-yc.ar-old has a right to 
a turn on his mother’s lap as well as an oUler child aged four. A 
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sister of ten has a right to play with her own friends unmolested 
by brothel s who tend to regard tlicin as fair game for pranks on the 
part of die superior male. A mother or fadier who has been busy 
all day lias a right to be tired now and then, and to expect quiet 
m the house when icsting. Each individual is entitled to have his 
interests and concerns regarded as important and sincere attempts 
made to satisfy them wlicrcver possible. Children need plenty of 
chance to talk over family frictions when diey arise and make 
plans for happier solutions. They need to discover too that govern- 
ment cannot be carried on and decisions made purely on the basis 
of abstract justice. Things have a way of going wrong unless they 
arc humanized; securing one’s “rights” never absolves one from 
the obligation to be generous. Democracy means service to other 
citizens — and so it should be among family members from the be- 
ginning. Childien discover these things by noting where their 
parents place thcii emphasis — what things are to them important 
things, first things. 

Democracy may begin at liomc, but it certainly must not stop 
dierc. While children arc still young dicy become acutely aware, 
too, of their parents’ attitude to outsiders. Many a child who is used 
to finding his parents just and generous in family life must suffer 
a shock wlicn he sees his mother slam the door m the face of a sales- 
man or make peremptory demands on a servant widiout either 
knowedge of or coiisidciaiion for her circumstances. Many a house- 
wife who IS polite and gracious to her own guests or her husband’s 
business friends betrays, by her manner with servants, that she 
regards “die help” as an inferior class At such moments democ- 
racy, the political expression of the belief m the dignity of individ- 
uals and their equal right to consideration, suffers a shock from 
which it does not easily recover. Teachers will have an uphill ]ob 
teaching .it sthool what is continuously denied by the attitudes 
betrayed at home. 

“It’s all right for you lo have the Bartlett and the Smith children 
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over any time yon want, but I don’t want ilmw Polidi chililrcn in 
our yatcl. I.et them play on their own bbxk wilti their own kind.” 
‘‘Wliat kind do yon imaii are tlicir kind, Mother?” 

"Oh, you know, their folks w<iik in the nulls null hands. They 
aren’t the kind of children who will do you any ^(«m 1 I don't know 
them and I’m not .sure llicy’rc niie (hildreii." 

“What tan ’nice’ mean?" woiuler.s the i(ii|iRnt of this lesson 
Maybe it nic.ins h.iving parents who speak I' rij^lish. Maybe it me.ins 
your father must work at an ofTitc, not at a machine. Does it ine.an 
you should live only in this part of town ^ Does it mean you should 
not he Catholic — or you must he (i.uholic^ 

Another blow is struck at deniocr.tcy in the kind of home where 
children hear that "a family of Jews have moved in down the 
street,” that 'it .shouldn’t be ptimitted,” that "unless this .sort of 
thin|r issiopjK'd at once, they .ind their kind will juin the whole 
ncighhorluxid ” When their parents stand for .such altitude, s chil- 
dren can scarcely be too indignant if 1 Iidei l.ikos the same view on 
an international scale. 

The imporiaiu clcineiu in educating ihildieu to know wh.il the 
war is ail about is for parents themselves to know and to Ii.ivc 
grasped, not with thcii minds alone but with their hearts, the 
spiritual issues involved. Children ncetl something more than for- 
mal instruction in "morals,” "religion,” oi "democracy”; they need 
parents who clearly hold passionate convictions themselves If these 
convictions arc honestly ihouglit out and deejily felt it u'lll not 
matter much whether they aic "icligioiis” as this word is com- 
monly construed. It svill not niatiei whctlier childicn at first only 
half unclerstand them WJiat will count is the exjierience of grow- 
ing up with parents who believe tliai ilieic are ways of life definitely 
better than othci ways and that they aic worth living and dying 
for, The moment tolciaiicc hecoines imliffertnce, and an excuse for 
inaction, or for temporizing with injustice, that moment it becomes 
a vice. To help our children to develop ,aiid understand, parents 
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must themselves develop and understand— and search their very 
souls. If truth, honor, justice, and love for one’s neighbor have a 
living value for patents, .so will they in days to come for children 
too vSuch love of justice must he more than lip service. It must de- 
mand fair play for all including even those who are under suspi- 
cion, even those of enemy alien descent. Parents who really have 
justice cannot stand by while their childicn cold-shoulder the child 
of German descent or ridicule the Japanese members of their com- 
munity or steal fruit from the corner grocer whose name and accent 
are Italian. When parents shrug their shoulders at such acts as 
“natural in wartime" they give the he to the basic principles for 
which this war is fought. 

Although in any plan for young children, this kind of considera- 
tion of the emotional and often unconscious basi.s of education must 
take the lead, at adolescence, if all has gone well, there are signifi- 
cant changes. Although it is by no means true of all adolescents, the 
years from twelve to sixteen usually mark a widening in the range 
of interest and an intellectual awakening of the greatest importance. 
Now the youngster really begins to be ready for facts and theories 
and the exciting battle with ideas. This is the period of "jam ses- 
sions" and explorative impulses into all kinds of .adult living and 
thinking. The young person bcgin.s to take what he is taught much 
less for granted. He becomes argumentative, skeptical, and critical, 
and often, therefore, very exasperating. He demands to know how 
tilings came to be as they arc and why it would not have been 
sensible to run them altogether differently Here, then, is the mo- 
ment when education can go forw,ird consciously and directly and 
move at an amazing rate Overnight almost, the child changes into 
a citizen, or at least is clamoring to do so if we have cais to listen 

Adults, if they aic to make good then light to be the guides of 
youth, miKSt be able to lead the way In addition to then earlier 
experiences with democratic living, young people now need hard 
factual instruction They need infoi tnation about the problems and 
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techniques of a tlciiKKiracy. They need Instnncal, polukal, eco- 
nomic, scientific education. They ncc<l a (h.incc to ihiiik out loud 
in contact witli inaturcr niituls than their own, niaiuic enough to 
be patient with youths’ app.irciu dogmatism, Hightincss, and insta- 
bility. In our present-day life, there h.ivc hern loi > few ojsporiunitics 
for young and old to share rc.il cxpcrtctKcs and hla/.c trails to- 
gether. Pcrlmps now at (his grc.it turning point in Amcric.i’s life, 
ways can he found for them to join h.imis .igaiii and explore to- 
gether the past history and present problems of the nation. 

As a first step, parents might do svcll to expand their own knowl- 
edge. Many adults, even those who arc Arncrican-boin, know very 
little of the history of the United States. Though they may once 
have "had a course" back in high .school oi college, there i.s scarcely 
any one who would not piofit by moie rc.-ulirig and study today. 
Every American should have a jnctly thorough accpiaiiUancc with 
at least one biography each of Washington, fclTcrMin, Hamilton, 
and Lincoln. He needs at least .i bowing .ictjuainiancc witli Roger 
Williams, Tom Paine, Willi.im Penn, Hcnjaniin Franklin, Andrew 
Jackson, William Lloyd Garrison, Robcit K. Lee, Thomas Edison, 
and Woodrow Wilson— not jusi a vague idea about them, as that 
"so-aiul-so discovered electricity" or was the "confederate gencial 
during the Civil War," Inil enough to know in wliat .setting they 
lived and worked and why they were uiii(|uc ami significant. There 
is also, die literature of America that has much to tell. T-ouisa Alcoti 
and Mark Twain and, more recently, Thcodoie Dreiser arc only .a 
few of the old-timers who still hold top places among more recent 
fiction. American folk music, especially that of Stephen Foster and 
the "Negro spirituals, is not to be forgotten. Either may be had m 
recorded music. Besides these, American painting warms us by the 
beauty and meaning in the everyday things that we personally 
know Sowell. 

It is also important for Americans to know who other Amci ic.uis 
arc, their national origins and how tlicir ancestors happen to come 
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here. This ought to dispel the notion that the “true American” is 
of British origin— and a Protestant— a rooted idea, at least among 
the privileged classes. Actually less than a half are. 

Since isolationism is a thing of the past, no parent or teacher can 
stop short witli a knowledge, no matter how excellent, of America 
alone. We aie now one of twenty-eight United Nations standing 
shouldci to shoulder in the greatest fight of history. Yet even those 
who have had the best of high-school or university educations have 
spent scant time m becoming acquainted with the problems of 
Mexico or the other American republics or with the great nations 
of China or Russia, who now arc bearing the heaviest burdens and 
fighting the major portion of America’s battles. Indeed the whole 
East should claim our closest attention. Source material on these 
nations arc still harder to find than they will be a few years hence, 
yet already there is a move within the schools and on die popular 
lecture platform to include at least some knowledge of these na- 
tions in the ciirnculuin and to make more information available to 
every one. But ilus is not enough Parents need such knowledge 
too; the conveisations at home that flow from such knowledge are 
among the valuable experiences of glowing up. 

“Only an inforhicd America is an invincible America," proclaims 
a radio announcer. Good, as far as it goes, one might answer, but 
It is not enough even to know and to understand. Heaven knows 
we must do, we must act as well, and refuse to let our youth be 
satisfied with inaction no matter how “informed.” 

Children can help m the wai cfTort, they are more likely to help 
if their parents lead the way and if diey take the trouble, for ex- 
ample, to let tlicir childieii in 011 family problems and family plans 
Most of us arc beginning to stagger and rub our eyes a little at die 
present income-tax sclicdiilc Though we have not really begun to 
feel tlic pinch thcic will be a yc.ir or so from now, children should 
be expected to bear their share of household economics. Putting a 
part of one’s small allowance into war savings stamps is one way; 
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being careful alxnjt sutli trifles as Mia{> .iiitl tdilil [lapcr and clcc- 
tncity is another. Fewer nuitum piLiuics, fcwei Rceic.un sodas, 
perhaps staying ;u hninc mstc.nl of going to lamp, lUt State uni- 
versity instc.id of an expensive < ollcge, sh.'iriiig .1 ro<tni with another 
memher of the family where spate means login 1 rents - all these 
are possibilities too. 

As .t rnlc parents .ire ton set relive .ihimt then im nines ainl theii 
expenses There is no gotnl reason why .« ihihl of fom tu n or more 
should not know in black and whiu whai ihe family budget looks 
like, the earnings on one side, the expensrs on the other, so much 
for rent, for insurance, for forwl, :tml all the other items, not to 
mention die big slice laid aside foi taxes 'I’hci c is cvei y reason why 
his suggestions for managing ami .illotiiig sums should be asked 
anti if possible adopted. Seeing the actual figures is a gi.ijdnc lesson 
in wliy the family Ciinnot b.ive everything it used to have. Parents 
arc usually far too unwilling to let their tltihlten tnake saciificcs 
Many a mother will deprive herself or her huslwnd, quite uiif.airly, 
rnthci than expect a daiighlei to foigo .1 soc i.illy di'Sii.ihle (i.inting 
class The clothing budget for tlu charming eighteeii-ye.ii-old who 
“can only he young once" is often far out of proportion to the 
total family income. ChildrtiPs .siitiifices when they w.int to make 
them should, within rcasonahlo limits, be accepted atui every liome 
should expect .sacrifices “front e.ich according to his means" The 
more these arc made voluntarily the more mature the chikl in ques- 
tion is likely to be. There are times however when [i.iients have to 
make tile decision foi a child and f.icc him coiii.igcously wuli tlicir 
decision and the reason for it. It is astonishing to what lengths 
many parents will go rather than risk the aiigci of a slisappointcd 
offspring. 

Children nearly alway.s respond to facts and figiiic.s and straight- 
forward, graphic iijipe.il.s lo do .1 jol) 01 to foigo .1 plrasnit when 
dicsc arc really necessary. They like lo see .i job fimslu d loo, and 
know just how it serves the put pose of winning the war even 
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though it helps only indirectly. If they can actually be present 
when the lubber oi the scrap metal they have collected is weighed 
and carted off, the .s.Ui,sf action is enormous. It is unfortunate that 
chihheu wlui lake pait in this kinil of salv.ige work cannot visit 
the plants whcic ihc rubber and the metal is actually converted 
into new matciials and follow it through to its final destination in 
a gun or plane. For obvious leasons our production plants must be 
carefully guarded and cannot permit visitois Current magazines, 
however, piiblisli photograpiis and diagrams and lively descriptive 
texts. These may be as good a substitute as we can find. 

Sincerity lies at the basis of success with children They have an 
uncanny way sooner or latci of detecting “the bunk" in any project 
that has no real use. Never should they be encouraged to do some- 
thing “because it’s nice for tlicm to think they're helping" or “good 
for them to learn to make sacrifices” The child who announced 
tliat by “walking caiefulty on rainy days" he can make his rubbers 
last longer needs to be shown at once that it docs not work that 
way, but that there ate other things he can do to help. Sooner or 
later he will figure out the fallacy for himself or be laughed at by 
some one. When ih.iL li.ippens he will leseiil his parents’ letting 
him go oil hwking foolish The child who entrusts his mother 
with the tin cans out of which he has tomscicntiously cut tops and 
hotlonis .ind h.unintied the remainder flat has a right to feel let 
clown if his mollier neglects to turn them in to the proper authori- 
ties. Iiuliflerciil 01 la/y pai ents can do a lot of harm. 

While the government in Washington struggles with the stu- 
pendous problem of inanpowci, knowing that the problem of 
wonianpowcr too is pist around the comer, the organization of 
“yoiuh powci" IS just lieginning to get undci way. Though spo- 
radic and ill di.sii ihiUcd, (luie aie some pioinising .signs. 

Every one knosvs wliat cxeelUiu woi k die Scouts organizations 
have (lone in salv.igi woil\, p.uily because they got down to busi- 
ness and (lid a hai d, in (css.iry job well — pai tly because the giumpy 
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housewife IS more willin|' to go l(H>k for olil rulrhcr or s.ivc tin cans 
for a nice looking youngster than for any other visitor who comes 
knocking at her door. Most of the ymiih org.mi/.ations offer tech- 
nical courses in incthanical li< Ms, in food Conservation, and -what 
will be needed iilcieasingly as women enter iiidusti y in die fiehl of 
cliild care and home relief. 'I lu sdiools aic making a heginiiing too 
find olTci evening c\teiiMon coiirsesof many kinds Hoys clubs make 
inotlcl airplanes of very genuine use in the ii.iimng of an aviation 
cadct> Through die Pour II (Mobs New Victory Oorps, tlic Depau- 
lucnl of Agiiciilturc in Washington has agenis dirougliout the vast 
rural sections of the Uiutct! Stales. The Laml Army, the Iiuci na- 
tional Student Service, and tlic Uiiiieil States Ismployincnt Service 
ofici a eh, wee for older boys .and girls to serve the iiaiion thioiigh 
farm work. The Junioi Work khimps aic orgamving v.ic.uion work 
projects for high-scUool youth. .Sevcial scIukiU and colleges have 
similar plans. 

All over Amcrlc.i there has been .a new surge of love for country 
ft was coining even licforc the war when .artists and writers and 
poets and song writers among her native sons and ilaiigliters s.iw 
more and more deeply into the beautiful things of American life and 
American dreams— when the plain people everywhere knew more 
and more surely that dicy loved these llung.s .ind that they belonged 
to them. The war has awakened us to die ic.di/,atioii that all this 
is in peril and that every American must work and figlit to jirc- 
serve what he lovc.s. But knowing and loving America mu.si not 
blind us to her faults or keep us from acknowledging that great 
civilizations have fallen before because the enemy wilh<nit found 
them Weakened within. Those of us who arc most conceined for 
youth and tlic future have .a .special icsponsihdiiy to see that they 
face with clear courage the dark sjiots and the failures of this coun- 
try ns well as its beauties and achicvcmciits Seeing these things 
clearly, youth cannot fail to be challenged by our failures aiul strive 
to find solutions. Along with the practical, the nccess.ary, the im- 
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mediate 30b to be tlonc for America in wartime, we must jjever 
forget that unless the world to come after is a better world, the 
war will have been fought in vain. 

Much IS said of the “American way” as though we had already 
found die right way, the final way. Yet perhaps the greatest dung 
about America is that it is still the “land of opportunity” — not in 
the old sense of limitless frontiers and liouiidless wealth, but be- 
cause it IS a 1>> ace where the American dream may still come true. 
So far this dream has not come true Political democracy itself is 
a faulty alfair threatening constantly to fall into die hands of pro- 
fessional politicians and cliques unless we the people wake up and 
keep vigil. Industrial democracy is a concept rather recently born, 
but with it at last we have discovered that no man is “free” who 
lives uiidci the constant threat of being without the necessities of 
life. “Freetlom from want” is among die things wc have now de- 
clared vve aic lighting lo establish in the world. But how to do it? 
So niucli for (he dream itself, but the work “of making it come 
true" is .still to be done. 

In spite of Us great wealth and high standard of living, a third 
of the citi'/.ciis of the United Slates arc still improperly housed. In 
spite of the niagnifitcncc of its farm lands, the plight of the tenant 
farmer, the prohlcms of soil conscrvalioii, and the distribution of 
the nation’.s goods to those who need u most arc still to be solved. 
Until war industries made their appearance to give the unemploy- 
ment jiroblcm a shot in the arm, wc wcic still limping along in our 
attack on tliat pioblem and ttKlay have no clear plan on the books 
for meeting it more adequately vvlien tlic end of the war ushers it 
in again Despite the achievements of medical science, public Kcalth 
in this coiiiuiy is pcKii ; nppoitiinitics for medical care in many sec- 
tions aie appallingly mcagei , despite om system of public edu- 
cation there arc places wliere it has failed and where wc lag in 
applying even llie obvious rrmcily. Tbe lel.Uions of c<i3sital and 
labor continue to be str.iineil and the problem of how industry can 
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Evinclion iIciwkmuc .nut rcsiuiii'.iblc th.uiin ls .uc «.uU to 

be workctl out. 

Tlioujfh we aic ri|»litin|» .1 war ajt,utist Hitler .uul llic -iclfish doc- 
iriiie of r.K'c superiority, Amrrit.i itself is mldlnl witli race preju- 
dice and iclif^ious nitolrr.iiicc. Ann .Semitiwn lurks .dways just 
btnc.ith the suif.ite. Injustice and inlolcr.tme to the Nej*K) who 
forms .It l(.ist a itiuli of oiir popul.uioii is .1 ti.uion.d problem of 
such magniuule that il may one day threaten mir democracy at its 
very roots unless we study it now, pl.in niin>, take courageous 
.action now. 'I he lessons of this war should have t.aught us the 
folly of hcad'in'thC'S.md living. 'I’hcy should jwint tlc.irly to the 
consequences of asking any gioup of v.jii/.cns to tiglu for democ- 
racy when they arc cxdudcil fniin most <if Us fruits; to the conse- 
quences of forever pushing the Negro down to the hottiim of the 
lic.ap wlicn there arc jobs to he had, posts to he filled. ‘Die exclu- 
sion of Ncgroe.s from employment in many war industries against 
expressed injunctions from Washington have been a naiion.d dis- 
gr.accin which Ixilh employers and lalxii unions Iiave been guilty. 
Lately, liowcvcr, certain unions Inivc taken a cour.igeous position 
not only in admitting Negroes to full memlHishiji hut in insisting 
that Negro dclcg.itcs be admitted to the hotels of die lown.s where 
they held conventions. 

All these things aic properly the concern of youth-- not to solve 
today out of their mcxpcncnce, but to face wul.iy as problems to be 
studied, since tomorrow it is they who will he in tlic s.a(klle and 
must meet them. They arc not for llic fiitiiie, tlicy .ire for now. 
Unless we arc strong and united within, we cannot meet the 
enemy without. Unless our health is .sound and mir economic life 
IS sound, and unless onr citizens of wlialever lolor or religion or 
national origin or .social status know that they arc fighting for a 
world in which their chance to liavc the good diings of life is not 
handicapped at the outset, we will never lie able to fight this fight 
to victoiy. If we lose it, it will lie bcc.iusc of these inner weak- 
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nesses, not because our potential sticngtii falls short of the enemy’s. 

This future world in winch our cliildrcn will lead their lives and 
rear then children is most deeply the concern of parents. Our prob- 
lems whether national or iiUcrn.itioiial ate not alone for states- 
men, for military men, 01 fm scholars. They arc for all who care 
what becotnes of youth. P.ircnts may no longer rest content merely 
as stay-atdioincs. The iluly to tio well the small tasks of daily life 
has surely ncvei ine.uit that patents should cease to be citizens or 
give up tlic duty to feel deeply on inaltcis of the state and of moral 
and spiritual truth What out chiUhen need fioni their parents is 
something more than “instruction,” important as this is. They need 
to discover that then jiarcnts arc people of passionate convictions 
about things winch tlicy believe to be dcaici than life itself. It is 
a solemn moment for a cluld when he discoveis that liis parents 
arc deeply shaken by ibing.s greater than tlicmselvcs, greater even 
than Iiomc aiul f.unily, tb.ii ilici<- aie things worth dying for, be- 
liefs to wbicb man dedicates himself without counting the cost. 
Although it takes years for a child to discover what tlicsc things 
arc and why they aie so precious, the moment that the discovery 
of their parents' fervor tieates the first sin within him, the birth of 
an adult gets under way 

Parents, esptci.dly ihoughtful parents, have been too tentative 
in what they have otkied tlicircluldicn They have been too afraid 
of being “unfaii," 01 "imposing iheii own point of view” on a 
child, or of not allowing liim “freedom lo ilcvelop In his own 
way.” Surely giving .i tliild fiecdom to develop, a doctrine with 
which iherc is no c|u.iiiet, nevci meant nni/.'/liiig tlic .idiilts wbo 
arc part of his life, 01 imposing on them the ridiculous obligation 
of "presell ling botti sides” in such a way that a young person is left 
With the c OIK hision that nothing, no m.Ulei how p.itcnlly evil, can 
be calhd b.id ihai ibeit is no tnitli, wliicli, if somebody doubts 
It, may not asfaiily Ik lalbd iiiiiiiitb 'i'ln geogi.ipluis of Colum- 
bus’s day, in expounding ilu dotmne ili.U ibe eaith is iouikI, ncvci 
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cautioned their pujuls to acerjH it tcnufivdy since there were tliosc 
who believed It to Ik* flat. On the solidary, they 'talc<l (Luly, "Tins 
IS true That is f.ihe," .iritl could not htuioi.ihlv do nlherwisc. 

There arc times, and one of ilicin is tnt.nnly today, when the 
moral order requires the jMisitivcnrss of vuciuc . Moral ju<l)»iucnts, 
it is true, like scientific ones, must he based on knowledge. We 
need to uiulcrsland. We ricc«l to rxidorr tjUite dispassionately how 
movements like fascism and luoiiMers like Ilithi vomc into heing 
to ensnare tlic niiinls and souls of ihoiisands of lelaiively innocent 
men and women, hovs' loo the evils of our own country came to be. 
But just as we study crime, tlclnupuncy, perversion, and disease 
without doubting their evil, .so .ilso must we he clc.ir where [loliti- 
cal and moral evils he. To do anything else m the name of toler- 
ance or liheralisxn is indeed to commit moral snitide 
What parents will teach their cliildren svill depend ultimately 
on what they ihcmsclvcs liclicvc If sve, who are p.ucnts today, be- 
lieve nothing much; if the moral universe has, foi us, no great 
realities; if the spcciaclc of injnsiice docs noi make us hum to set 
it right; if human suffering touches in us iiotliing that impels us 
to take action; if the spectacle of power for the sake of enslaving 
the majority of inankiiul dixis not inspne us to huild our own 
strength great in order to free it — then indeed our children will he 
spiritually empty. No church or sciiool in the ss'orld to whom we 
may entrust their cducalion can ever atone for so dcvastaling a 
loss. What we tell our children can he nothing but what we know 
ourselves, not what we know to say with our lip.s, hut wliai we 
are so deeply committed to with our lives that though we say 
nothing our childicn find it out from the moment they are horn 
and so cannot fail to carry it with them into inadn ity. 

Anrjd A/, Wolf is senior sia(T mrjiiltcr of flip ('InM Muitly Ansmiumn of Aninit i In 
nfhliMOn lo (caching, IcLtiiniig, diul writing, slir it iih\r tn die f.iiiiily ginddrur nml ton 
snltation scrvit.c of the Associaiion llrr lKK>k, hf Vitrcut'i Mnnuot' J (tttir/r to ihr / nm 
ilOnnl Development o) Yon/ig ChihJren, w.is nw.inlril n iiirdil hy dip IWe/tf'f in 

as the duisiamhng book of ihr ynr for parrim 'Ihn iiniOc prr^rnis in.itcrinl from her 
forthcotntng book, Our Chilifren Fflce lo be puMkbed ibis monlh by f Miflkn 
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J. 1 OUISl 1)1 <)t*i RT 
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The importance ot the school, considerable as it is in peace, be- 
comes paramount in warliiuc. The literature which has recently 
come from Englaiul and otlicr coiintiics engaged in active war 
operations cmphasi/,es this importance. In England, the closing 
of the schools was soon rccognr/cd as an unwise move, since it 
helped nicicasc juvenile delinquency and the breaking down of 
morale. The literature also shows that teachers not only continued 
to function as cduc.ttors, ainl moialc builders; they also partici- 
pated in tlie many nivcsiigalions cairied out in schools, leccption 
centers, aiul foster homes. Such investigations aimed at gaining 
some insight into the prohicins of children iii wartime. 

The English Imiaiiiie, chiclly contcinul with the problem of 
evacuation, is often confusing and contradictory. Tins, undoubt- 
edly, is due to the fact that systematic investigations were not 
carried out, through lack of preparation, funtls, or adccjuatcly 
trained people It is diflicuU to analyze the factors involved m the 
apparent disci e[>aiuics, Authors arc not agreed on the met ease of 
delinquency, tlic frequency, intensity, and permanency of symp- 
toms, the age groups most alTecicd by the war, the conditions that 
made for gorxl adjiistincnt in fostci homes, the intellectual status 
as a factor in ad.ipiali()n, etc isyinptomatology is, in general, poorly 
ticfincci, and the m.itci lal l.u ks orgam/atton Some English writers, 
such as Hurt, Valent iiu , bowley, and Vernon, have been aware of 
the disci ejiaiuies and d< InitiKies; and Thomas concluded, “Thcie 
arc few .s.ife gcnei.di/aiions ciflici about the niatenal conditions 
or the pcrson.ihlies t oiuerncd in cv.icu.vlion ” On one point there is 
almost complete .igrccincnl, n.imcly, th.U the effects of evacuation 
were worse tlian liiosc of boinhmg, owing to the separation of the 
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'I he fold thji of hdu’ iift’irijl Sot tolo^y 

clnldri'ii fnun »li( ii Ilif s\in[)t(im im>sf fit'<|iic/Hly rc- 

[K)rtctll>y* flic wrifi’r'i w .isnnur^iv AjimtIkt |'r»inl rm which 

there w .IS fairly f>ciicral ninty rif ojmnn)), thmii’Ji ihi* cvidenLC was 
rctrospCLlisr, sv.is ili.it iliihlrcti wlm jmsoitul TljUitulties iluriitg 
the lim< <«l oliMrv.stum hail li.vl jir<'Viims »tilh. ulties. There is aa 
aliiioet uiii\ci‘..il a|»rrr(ni‘iif im the iiml to iiKsmt tlu f.iinily 
iiijiiy, .iiul (’sptti.illy tn avnul s({i.ir.iiii»i »if tlu ymin^ii thihlrcn 
frnti) their (larcnts, 

I'cw repcirts li.i\r thus far .ippi'aml on ihr rratiions of American 
diihircn to the svai. For tins rcaMin a repoit of a Mudy rccnuly 
completed m the Payne Wlutoey Nurnry Sdionl may he of in- 
leresi lit this time 

I’AVNI' WintNI V NOKSI-UV o iKKIt SJOIU 0| (irinilli.N's 
Rl'AOttONS to 'll 1 1 V.'\H 

xSluilicson pcr.soii.iliiy desehipiucni in \<mnp, elnldu n h.H'c heca 
carried tint .since n)\j at the P.iyiic Whiincy Nnisrjy .School. De- 
tailed behavior obhirvalioiis are made d.nly on the iliihlun, com- 
plete meclianical recordmj^s of individti.d pluv sc ssmns .ire ohl. lined. 
For the desciiption of the mcthocl med in iliiiv investigation, the 
leader is referred to **A Method foi the Study of Pctsonality Reac- 
tions in Pre-school Age ('hildreii by Me.tns of Analysis of Tlieir 
Play.*’ In 7p.;|0 a .special .study of un.scli-ttetl total recouls was initi- 
ated; namely, die study of anxiety and fc.us m young, noim.il 
children. 

Directly aftei the eniraitce of llie United .States into the w.ii, a 
circtil.'tr w.is sctit to the patents of i(i.^ childien who li.nl heen ad- 
mitted to tile Payne Whitney Nur.sei y Si hool fiom lot.’ to i<i| 2 . 
However, since reseaich as liescnhed aliovo was imli.iied in 
icpoitof findings is, in the m,nn, based on die leiouU of 6^ club 
dicn admitled horn lo^y to i<>|3. 'I'he following is a copy of the 
circular .icl(lrc,sscd to (he [i.aicius* 
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Suggestions Whuh hls^ht Help in the Repotting of Observations 

—Have the clnldiui lalkc^l about the war? (Please indicate the age of the 
chiUlrcn wIu>m' leadions are descnbul l)y y(ni ) 

— If so, can y(ui recall wlial ihcy have said and in what circunistauces? 
What cxplanaiions liavc Ikcji given about the war? (15y paients, 
tcachcis> oilu'is) About the present oincigcncy? (Air-raid alanns, 
blackouts, possilile dcatli, and injuries.) 

— Do tlicy listen lo the radio^ Oi ask questions about news m the news- 
papeis? UcMciion to motion [iictuies with war as a theme or newsreels 
(Anxiety, jndiifercncc, etc (}jvc words ) 

— What IS then icaction to tlic information obtained through above? (As 
much as possible, quote exact woidb ) 

— What is tlic family N general feeling about the war situalion as biuiighc 
home to thccbildicn? Confidence about the ultimate end? Uncertainty 
about the ability to cope with a possible attack? Etc.? 

— Is there any one in the family who is especially anxious? If so, what is 
the iclation to the child under consulciation? What influence on the 
child? 

— Has tlic child shown changes in behavior which may be related to the 
war situation, citbci chronologically, sponlaiieously by the child, or as 
observed by tlic parentb? (Irritability, restlessness, talkativeness, shy- 
ness, lack (^f plnyfulnc.ss, fears, niglumarcs, bed wetting, nail biting, 
change in appetite, vomiting, unwillingness to have adults leave the 
house, etc.) 

— Plavc the clulcbcn's games changed? Listlcssncss, quietci play? More 
aggressive games? Requests for guns, swords, soldieis, etc? Or, an the 
contrary, a Ceding of taboo about aggiessivc games? How has this sit- 
uation been handled? 

— When cxpicssing feai as i elated to the wai, was that fear about parents, 
seif, others? peai of death? Lack of food? Fear of loss of individual 
piopei Ly and economic sccuiity ? Fear of people oi specific individuals? 

— Have ihcie been expressed feeling of hostility or hatred coward a pco- 
pic, 01 individuals? If so, in what terms? 



jil The founui! of T.tiuciUional .Soaolo^y 

'Hie inriu cou'i|'nvnrti<> finihiig \va% il^.u all ilulilrm who became 
anXKHis at tlic <mtf;ct of ilir war liad [trcMoudy sljowii anxiety 
reactions of varying; degree and mteuMty. 'lire, war had served to 
rcadivaie an ntiual or lairm prohlrin. liiirli ihildrrn had l)ccn in- 
secure and had dutwn a irrtaiii rigidjiy «<f |>rrMjnaliiy, marked 
csjKcially hy apprchcnMvnir's iKforc nrw >itnatlons or unknown 
people. Analysis of the rernnh slirtwed that the rhildrcn’s iiisc- 
curKy was rcfcri.ihlc t«i then uusatisfatuuy relations to one oi Iwth 
parents. A elnld svlio feels .sure of Ins {urents' love .seems to trust 
Ids parents to deal adctpialcly with any danger threatening him. 
Hosvcvcr, not all children who had slmsvn anMciy in the course 
of ihcir earlier development exhibited anxiety as a result ol the 
war. The close relation IkIwccu the cliihrs and lus parents’ own 
insecurity tics up closely with a statement miulc early hy tlic writers 
oiThe Ciifnbiul^e J'A’itctmnon Stooeyi namely, that furl her evacua- 
tion plans shouhl consider "what might he eallctl the 'nervous 
family' as well as the nervous child." 

Tile principal inamfestations of anxiety arouscil hy the war were: 
clinging to the mother; excessive eonccin over tlio war, .issociatcd 
with repetitive questioning; mildly compulsis'c beliavioi ; night ter- 
rors; increased motor activity and restlessness; irritahiliiy ; appre- 
hcnsivcnc.ss alxnit unfamiliar .ictiviiies; feeding problems; vomit- 
ing. The older children also showcil aggressive behavior, fears, and 
compulsions. Enuresis was not rcporlctl. 

Very young children did not show any anxiety refen able to the 
war, owing to thcr lack of intellectual insight. Such children used 
war terminology dissociated from its emotional content. The Payne 
Whitney Nursery School is so located that the children arc exposed 
almost daily to tlic machinery of wai: they .see warships, guns, 
tanks, planes, etc. Girl No. 55, I.Q. 1515, the younger of two chil- 
dren, says; 

I m going to tell you a story. The iKwidy was working at .i desk .ind a 
bomb came and fell, niul the daddy shooted at it wiih w.itci. Then an- 
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other bonil) can^c and fell and ihc daddy shooted at it witli his gun. Then 
a bomb came and broke the house all down, and the people all said, 
‘"Br/ng me a Jiousc Bring me toilets and food and Jiouses.’* ♦ . . One day 
1 make a gun, I shoot myself in the wai, then I get killed. 

Another illustration is shown m a conversation between one boy 
and two girls, foiu to five years of age, who talk about Germans 
and the war: 

Wlio lias got the right time? I have twenty of seven. M ^ what 

liavc you ? 

Eight o’clock. 

Oh, hurry and clean the house befoic the Germanics come. Oh, they’re 
at the door — the German people. 

Oil, tell dicrxi to go home and conic at ten o’clock 

Very young children, however, react strongly to their parents’ 
anxiety, irrespective of word content and intellectual insight. 

Whcnevci cliildrcn showed anxiety, they also exhibited spon- 
taneous mechanisms obviously set as defenses against it. Abreactive 
play belongs here: war games, aggressive games, often associated 
with destructive tendencies, “Doing something about it” is anotlier 
mechanism. Several of the children were very creative about ways 
and means of dealing witli the war, and two of them formulated 
“good plans”: one (boy, 9 years, 0 montlis, I.Q 122) for the inva- 
sion of Germany; the otlicr (girl, 6 years, 3 months, I.Q. 129, 130), 
for the raising of the Normandie from her pier Both children pro- 
posed to submit tlicir plans to the President of the United States. 

Participation, as a spontaneous reaction, can also be interpreted 
as a defense set against anxiety. This is illustrated by a boy LE., 
die older of two children, I.Q. 126, who was 10 years, 2 months old 
at die time of Pearl Harbor. He was admitted to die Payne Wliit- 
ney Psychiatric Clinic at 9 years, 2 months, for “stuttering.” As 
observed in t)ie clinic, tins was a severe, predominantly tonic speech 
disorder, with associated vasomotor manifesiaiions, dysfunction in 



24, j The }‘ii(t nul of I'.ihti Mioti.ll ht'rifilo^y 

rrspir.iior jf rlullmi, f-i' nl iiC’ IiiinvKWs llir tlu^ic iu ihc 
course (if r)ii< yc.ir li.id slinwn tlir c .ii'' luUr mir cf .iiiMcly jicurosis 
witli olxr i,<iin(iuhur fc,itur(s .uul iiirctlj (lysfiinciinn, The 
f<ahcr was an inset urr, intlccisisc indnuina! '1 hr nuiihrr, a doini- 
neennj’, njpd woman W)U» r\atnnj; st.md.irds, jda^cd an impor- 
l.inl p.irl in the f’cttrsis of d>r nrnrosis Tfir i hild \s ,is hoshlc to his 
yoiin^rr siidiiij;, a who vsms ilir nmthrr's f.ivoritr titild For 
lack of space, only the dai.i prriinrni lo thr under considera- 
tion arc presented. At the innr of New Yoik’s fust .nr raid alarm, 
the hoy showed an cxaceriiation of Ins iimki syni|iioins; namely, 
stuttering and anxiety. He had many dre.iins in ss'liidi lie tried 
to escape honihing by making rdf on his tin \(le At the first opfior- 
ttiniiy, he offered his servues as a nussrugcr heisvten .nr-rakl- 
warden jiosis, and was iihle to get a gie.it de.il of relief in this 
activity, until, for exirancous reasons, Ins niviies svtie no longer 
rc(|ticstcd. 

The spontaneous defense inechanisins tiled aluive are famili.ir 
to the therapist, and in his iir.umeut .ipproith lie makes use of 
them. It IS also a well t si,ilt|ivh<d f.ict dial one of die most impor- 
tant pliascs of a morale hiniding [uogt.ini is p.irlitip.iiion in the 
war en’orl. Dealing with realities alleviates the anxiety alsout pos- 
sible impending danger's. 

Hero wor.shij>, also a piotective inedi.misni, is se<ii m the case 
of a Ixiy of y ye.irs, who has "[lapercd" the walls of his nmrn with 
pictures of Ci'cncral MacAitliur. 

Itt-t'OMMI NOA’I tONS 

Because of fuiitl.iinciital ditrcieiues in soukis of mform.uion and 
methods of approach, it is unpossihle to make an .idctjii.iie t ompari- 
sou hetween the rcpoiis which have tome out of hiiglantl .uul other 
warring countries and the n poi is on Aiiiei ii an childi< n‘s re.ieiions 
to the war. However, from llic totality of the lepoi is, a few tonclu- 
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siojib may be reached, and their positive aspect outlined in the form 
of suggestions. 

I. Picpaiation for emet gcncies. If and when air-raid alarms or 
bombings become realities, tlic teacher’s responsibility will be 
greatly increased, since tlic largest group affected by such emer- 
gencies stems to have been childicn of elcmcntary-school age The 
fact that all children who developed anxiety symptoms had been 
anxious previously emphasizes tlic need for early recognition of 
those children who might become upset. Teachers have, over other 
individuals, the advantage of their knowledge of children in their 
charge. They know who among them has shown a tendency to 
become upset under stress (illness, or death in the family, change 
of class, separation from familiar playmates, frustration as a result 
of failure, etc.). Such children require additional support. Atten- 
tion is called especially to quiet, inhibited children who experience 
difficulties with changes in routine. Rigidity of the personality 
with tendencies toward compulsive (repetitive) behavior rather 
dian aggressive manifestations represents a significant danger 
signal. In organizing die groups, leaders should be selected among 
the more stable children, and activities without much responsibility 
assigned to the more anxious individuals. The less stable children 
could thus be inconspicuously supported by more stable ones. The 
entrusting of responsibilities to leaders holds true of teachers as 
well as children, and the personalities of teachers, usually well 
known to their principals, should be taken into account in general 
planning. The immediate effects (on her group) of the teacher’s 
anxiety in times of emergency need not be emphasized A careful 
analysis of the reactions of school diildren following the first air- 
raid alarm in New York should bring out sharp differences be- 
tween the degrees in the intensity and the duration of symptoms 
as related to gioup reactions and personal problems. 

Since the child’s security and stability have their roots rn the 
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family consicllaiioii, ihc oricma(ir;ii of rlir pniblcm of ihc child’s 
wclfaic in wacniuc taimoi Ik jiurcly iii<ltv«lu<kl Ils soUuum reaches 
out beyond the confines of cliihl guidance Mental hygiene has 
done much to spread an awareness of the significance of behavior 
distortions and cinoiion.tl tonlliils, and to rnconr.igc raily seeking 
of psychiatric hclp< In this coimcuion, tc.u hrrs arc often the agency 
for referral, since dcvlaiions fiom normal bchavioi in many cases 
arc observed for the first tune in the school. In this area, again, 
teachers liavc a role to play, owing to ilicir knowledge of the par- 
ents' attitudes. While this knowledge ni.iy Ik somewhat limited, 
since it proceeds from supcificial contacts, when atldcd to the in- 
sight into the chikr.s own .utiuulcs, it may help to huiltl up an 
integrated picture of much sigmficantr foi the early recognition 
of neurotic behavior, hoili m the child .iml his p.ircnt.s. 

As regards evacuation, the decision rests upon military .uithori- 
ties, though planning for evacuation and reception care has been 
prepared by several military ami civilian organi/Ailtons. If and when 
evacuation is considered necessary, icaclicrs are hound to play an 
important part for whicli they aic now picpaiing. 

2, School actmiies. It is recalled ih.il participation in the war 
effort is a powetful mechanism to allay anxiety. The Russian re- 
ports have stressed this aspect of school life and the adaptation of 
tlic school program to tlic communal nrciLs created by the war; 
and in the United States, school children have contributed much 
to the salvage campaigtJ, buying of war stam[),s, etc. One of the 
anxious children of the Payne Whitney Nursery School study (boy 
No. r 6, 9 years, o months, I,Q, 122) says, "The real diflcrcncc be- 
tween children and grown-ups is this. [PIolcls his hands a foot or 
so apart] . . . Children should be allowed to play a more active 
part than eating nutritious food and getting plenty of sleep.” 

Boys from 15 to 18 or 20 (depending on the ultimate outcome 
of the draft) have more to offer than has Ikcu asked of tlicin so 
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far. To a child under 10, a boy of 16 or 17 is a man. His moral 
influence over the younger children could be very valuable at a 
time when the male figure lias been removed from the family 
group, cither as father or older brother. This is especially true of 
boys for whom the fatlicr’s or older brother’s induction means 
more than the removal of their presence, but is unconsciously in- 
terpreted as a threat to the male sex. In the elaboration of plans 
for defense nursery schools, kindergartens, and recreation centers, 
women have been called upon to volunteer. Adolescent boys could 
be constructively used m a similar capacity. In the reports on the 
initial increase in juvenile delinquency, two observations have a 
significant relation to tlris point: the increase in delinquency for 
New York white children (first 6 months of 1942) was 23 per 
cent in the 7'to-i5'ycar-old group; reports from England have 
stressed tlie absence of the father as a factor in the breaking down 
of discipline. The writer has, with striking clinical results, sug- 
gested the bringing of a male individual into tlte home when a 
young child has become aggressive, or, on the contrary, overde- 
pendent on his modier or other female members of the family. 

The continuity of the chdd’s relation to his father is essential 
to Jiis emotional adjustment. For the young child it is to a large 
extent by concrete means that this continuity can be assured. Ex- 
changes of small tokens, personal notes and letters, bits of drawing, 
collecting of insignia, and data on the arms in which tlie father 
serves, etc., are concrete expressions of his affection and admira- 
tion for his father. While the bulk of such expressions come from 
the home, die school can help in keeping alive the image of the 
father, or the “big brotlicr.” 

Pamphlets from the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Civilian 
Defense deal adequately with many details of children’s and ado- 
lescents’ participation in the war effort, and the role of the school 
in upholding the principles of democracy 
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HDhRAL AW) nm ^DtJCVllON )W\U 

All school admiruitrAlon am) Irachrr) iholild intrrot ilirrnscKo in thr Irtlrrul aid for- 
cdiicaiion provsnoni of ihc pfcw lU bill (before (Nuipfcn, S mm 

PfObiWy never before m the bulory nf uwx nation have thr dr \chipnKttt ami Kumrsanon 
of human rcsourttj been ot nmic vital imjxmaiHr JiiMly of inn rnvnlilr jcconl nl 
education for a pailkipainm lO niir Oatifuial war clbni, ech'Kil nfficiali have n righi to 
demand IVicral iiip|>ort m rneeiinj; the inipirml ffiirKiinm ainJ incrraird tieniancf j grotvmg 
our of thai effort. 

In die latcrcitof a generation of (luurated ym^h^, the euojiitOMi tcsp^iOMhility that vmH 
bt paased on to thtm must !« cased, ai largely as pn^iblr, by ilir Iks! irunnng that \\ w 
possible for ni to give ibeni. Such opjK>ftiinui« to equip diffinflvct for tlic long and difficull 
task that confront (Item must be equalled nm! nalinntvidc, if thry arc to hear tile burden 
lucccisfulty. 

Bullclmst copies of BiU S ami oilier information fcUiiiig lo Tcdcfal aid for educa- 
tion, can be stcUTcd from the Natmml Uliiiniion AiMKiation, laoi Smccnib Sued, N V/ , 
V/ashingior,t) C. 



HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 

ETHEL PERCY AmJRUS 

Youth IS the age of idealism, energy, patriotism, and tremendous 
capacity for production. Yet last year, from Maine to California, 
high-school boys and girls were confused, restive, questioning 
“What can we do to help ?” Today from Washington the challeng- 
ing answer has been given: 

“Join the High School Victory Corps, Prepare for service to- 
morrow in tlie armed forces by preparing for service in the high 
school today. Your nation needs you, needs your strength, your 
resourcefulness, your youtli, but more even she needs your shill, 
your techniques, your schoohng. She needs trained manpower, 
manpower of bodi sexes, grounded in mathematics, in science, in 
electricity, in aerodynamics, in language skills; she needs with that 
trained manpower, strength, endurance, precision, and discipline; 
she needs you, tlie best you that you and die high school can make 
of you. Your school and you yourself, may not — must not— fail 
her.” 

To mobilize high-school students for this more effective prepara- 
tion and for participation in wartime service, the United States 
Office of Education working in conjunction with the War, Navy, 
and Civil Aeronautics Departments and the War Manpower Com- 
mission held in Washington, August 28-31, 1942, a National 
Institute on Education and the War. The President sent to the 
Conference the following statement: 

To the Educators of the United States . 

Oui schools, public and piivatc, liave always been molds in which we 
cast the kind of life wc wanted. Tod.iy, what we all want js victory, and 
beyond victory a world in which free men may fulfill their aspirations 
So we turn again to our educators and ask them to help us mold men and 
women who can fight through to victory. We ask that every schoolhouse 
become a service center for the home front And wc pray that our young 
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|kojj 1 c will Ic.un in \hc awA iw \ W (ollrj^rs lUr wiMlnni nml (or- 

bcaraiRc ainl [HMrruc nrrilrd liy inrri jrnl unnicn <»£ \hhh] wjII wlmscck 
10 brniR loiln^ cm\U a yracr 

(.Siy,arflj I‘>anklm I). Roo’^ivcU 

The keynote speech ol the Ck)nfcrcncc was m;i(lc ai the opening 
session by Lic\Ucnant CJrncral Rrchon Ik S(m\rvvclh (Command- 
ing General, Services of Sujiply, War Dcparuneiu: 

We arc cngagr<l in lulal war, , 'I hr jtvb of ihr armed furccs is lo win 
ihis inial war on the liaofcfrouf, 'Hie joh rtf indusiry is to (inrush the 
weapons ami supplies needed by ihr anncil forces lo carry on iolal war. 
Tim p>l> of the schools in this r<jtal war is to educate rlir nation's ninn- 
pnsver for war and for the pcatr that follows. 

We can lose tins total war <ai the hattlcfroni as a direct result of losing 
It on the educational frtmi, l',d\\catvou is the h.\cklH>nr of an army. Tins 
was never more (rue iImji it is ukIiIJ- now. 

Oui* Army today is an army of sjKctatvMs. Gut of every too men in- 
ducted into the service, sisty-ihrcc arc assigned lo duties rapnnng spe- 
cialiml tiaimng. We aren't getting those st\ty three sjmcialists through 
the inducuon ccnlcrs Hut inrxlcrn nicchani/ed warfare dictates that we 
must have them 

Taking only those 5(ietiahics in whi<h the Army lias found major 
shortages, we fuul a total of lacking in every v*o><kk> men inrkictcd. 
That atkls u[) lotl^H/iijo in an Army of .ia><Ki,mK) men. 

Yes, these shortages of trained manpower- of men named in die 
fundiunenuils of jobs that must be done in a modern army ^ are niucb loo 
serious. The siiuauori is not geumg heiter It is fast getung worse The 
speemlist field is being combed and rccomhed, T he su]iply of trained 
men is dwindling by tlic day. 

We're In ft huny to put into the riehl a ligluing force capable of over- 
coming those who seek to destroy evciything for whicli America stands; 
who seek, to destroy Amci ica herself Our jol> is 10 teach men 10 fight We 
cannot long continue to take the time and facihiics needed for ihis job 
and use them on a job which can have been done lieforc the inducticm of 
men into the Army. This is youi job iii tins lotal wai 
It IS the job of the schools and colleges of Amei ica to puividc the opiwr- 
uinuy for every youth to equip hnnsclf for a place in winning (he svar. 
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Yoi[ must do this, regardless of cost, time, inconvenience, the temporary 
Sidetracking of non-war objectives, or even the temporary scrapping of 
peace-time courses 

There must he an all-out effort on the education front* Let us be real- 
istic. Every able-bodied boy is destined at the appointed age for the armed 
services. 

Is this necessary? It is su necessary that all other values depend upon it 

Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator and Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, in his speech said: 

The United States Government needs education today as it never did 
in tlie history of our Nation. Our schools are part of our victory produc- 
tion assembly lines. Our schools arc also part of the Army and Navy 
training program, 

There have been many definitions of education I will give you a short 
one suited to this giavc hour. Education is the shortest distance between 
two points, Our Nation today is a contestant in the greatest war of all 
history. All our energies, all our resources of men and materials, are being 
mobili 7 cd to c.iiiy us from the position of contestant to another point — 
victory Education can help us to shorten the distance to victory. Our 
Army and Navy arc in themselves huge training institutions. Many of 
our industries maintain training-within-industry programs But our 
schools, colleges, and libiarics are the instiiudons to winch we turn for 
basic tiaining The better they do their task, tlieshortcr the road to victory, 

And so was launched the High School Victory Corps^ a national 
voluntcei organization designed to mobilize high-school youth, Its 
sponsor js die United States Office of Education working in conjunc- 
tion with die Departments of War, Navy, and Civil Aeronautics. 
It IS the realistic answer to “What shall we do 

Youth IS thus brought into the cooperative business of making 
possible a victory for the Allies, and youth proudly accepts his role 
of recognized participant and contiibutor The higli-school lad 
realizes that with the lowering of the draft age he will soon be m 
the struggle. He realizes too with the pyramiding need for planes, 
for ammunition, for food, and for piovisions that his sister and his 
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sweetheart arc a*? surely rlr.i(lcil. S')mrihury, st.ilnli/mj;, yet some- 
thing tlynainic, has come into tlir li\rs of liigh-schfKil hoys and 
girls arul into tlicir srlionl 'llinr is the iirgemy, llic desire to 
mcvisiirc uji, the need rd inrclicig cx.ulmg reijuirciueuls, die tiov- 
city (»( knowing ih.ii the Army ainl tin Navy .md the Air Corps 
are counting on them, will he intcrestcil in their high-M.hool work, 
will l)r wanting to know it they .ire pliysit.illy fit, i{ they liavc 
courage and endurance, if they have learnesl icamwoik with their 
fellows and tlicir schwil officers, if they can t.ike u and give it and 
like It. This war .ind the nation's inohili/ation of joiitli info the 
Victory Corps have dignified high stlnnils ihcinstlves and tlicir 
•work. 

To qualify foi ineinhcrship is now the endeavor of every high- 
school youth, to deserve well of the lionoi is their liope ami tlicir 
intention. To the icachcts, the c.ill is cspially challenging. They 
are in the Army now, and eager to win their "H” for war service, 
determined to give every one of their students the best of them- 
selves, and intent that tlicir pupils qualify iii basic tt.uning accord- 
ing to their capacity. As never before, ie.it hcis nre tonsidcting 
themselves anil their work .significant, reaii/ing tliat dicy must 
slioulticr duties nesv ami he.avier, and timt if fighting with learning 
is the slogan of victory, a close correlation of schcKihng and wai 
effort becomes imperative. 

Since sclnxils liavc become a part of llic victory production as- 
sembly line, teachers arc reviewing former techniques anti prac- 
tices. They arc screening out the obsolete, the present noncssentials, 
and the "postponcablcs,” ami strengthening and ctnjihasi/ing only 
those dial survive the atid test of the war needs of the nation 
and the emergency ncetls of the cominumty. f hgh sihotils of 10^2 
decidedly cannot afford to do business as usii.il. 

The announced objectives tiC the Coips .11 e: 

r. Guidance of youth into tli,il trilical si-ivicc or occupation in 
which the student can make the most effective wai contribution 
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2. Wartime citizenship to ensure better understandings of all 
phases of the war, its significance, its progress, and its problems 

3. Physical fitness 

Voluntary military drill for prospective members of armed 
forces 

5. Coinpctcncc and adaptation in science and mathematics 

6. Preflight training for tliosc preparing for various types of air 
service 

7. Pre-induction training for critical occupations in armed forces 
and war production 

8. Community sci vices including preparation for work in essen- 
tial service occupations of civilian life 

Application for general membership is made in writing, and is 
itself a pledge of earnest endeavor and dedicated effort toward 
preparation for adequate service. 

The student*s program of studies, if approved, must include a 
program of school courses and of physical fitness appropriate to his 
abilities and needs, in the light of his probable contribution to tlie 
nation's war effort. His extracurricular activities sJiould be at least 
one important continuing or recurring wartime activity or service, 
such as some pliascs of civilian defense, Red Cross service, scale 
model airplane building, farm aid or part-time employment, sal- 
vage campaigns, care of small children of working mothers, gar- 
dening, etc. 

Upon acceptance for general membership — and qualification is 
within the reach of all — the member is authorized to wear the 
general insignia of tlie Victory Corps, a chevron of vermillion red 
in the form of a block V, The ceremony of induction into mem- 
bership may serve not only as a distinction to the members but also 
as a combination school and community celebration for participa- 
tion in by patriotic societies, veteran groups, community organiza- 
tions, parents, and members of the armed forces, all of whom may 
be lay officers or adviscis of the Corps. 



i]j[\ 'I he Joifr/hil of I\J iicofton.il .\<h lology 

Suwlciils wuliin yc.irs <if Lfin»j'l< scIukiI arc cUgiblc 

lor ntlmi-^'iietn lo one o£ li^r spai.il thvj'.ioMs kI i)ic Victory Corps 
wkli rcjircM’iiUiig ilir ino>,t f(f<vtivc jircjniraUon for 

one type ol *irr\uc or sujipffrt williin ilir fr.jmccMjrk oE ihc liigh- 
stbool vuiucnlniH. Tlic luufoiiii organic Uion.d |Mtic! ii lliroiigliout 
die nation pKiti^ lor; 

Diciiion Inogniit Deintr 

Air Scivicc .1 plane piopeller 

L.itul Service .i tome lUioii.ili/cd tM{»le 

Sea Sirvicc a loulrrS anclior 

Production Service blade of wheat mu rounded by a gear 

Cainiimumy Service aMpiarccitm 

tacit special service (livisum li.is an insignia vvliitli may be worn 
on Victory Corps caps, armbands, or on nniforms, a device in white 
on a disc of navy blue, siiprninposcd upon tbe vcrmilhon reel V 
of the Corjis. 

All five special divisions have a series of five oi six (iiialifyiiig 
hurdles, three of whicit mvist be met for attcptancc. In all divi- 
sions, the pursuing of a program of physical fitness and a program 
of military drill meets two of these prcrctjuisilcs. The other re- 
quirements apply to the specific service. The potential flying or 
ground officer in the Air Service Division, for instance, siiould be 
able on graduation to oficr three yeat.s of inatheinatics aiul a year 
of physics and prefciahly in addition a course in prcRight aero- 
nautics. The potential ground ciew niaintcnaiice man, on the other 
hand, should ofFct preflight aeronautics and work m automobile 
mechanics, radio, electricity, oi niicraft in.untcnance oi icpair. 
Requirements facing die Land Service 1 )ivisu»n ate a muiimuiu of 
one year each of ina(licm;uic.s, science, ainl shop, The Sc.i Service 
Division requiicscouiscs m nvathcmatics piefemhly through pl.inc 
trigonometry and at le.ist one ycai in Ssioiicc, prefci.ildy [diy-sics, 
also, if possible, the study of the clctueius of navigation, llestdcs 
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courses essentially pievocational in nature — agiicultural, trade, or 
industrial — the Protluction Service Division requires part-time 
work, either paid or voluntary, 111 some form of production. Mem- 
bers of the Community Service Division should be planning for 
work in community or other service occupations such as teaching, 
social work, medicine, nursing, dentistiy, 01 other professional 
service, distributive or commercial service, homcmaking, child 
caic, home nursing, nutrition, or similar work 

Large schools and small schools alike arc challenged. No school 
can fail to join nor fail to do its part. It may be tliat only one or 
two periods a day can be devoted to some form of pre-induction 
training; it may be the entire plant and its facilities will be dedi- 
cated foi the duration. It may be only particular students may be 
provided special training. But large schools or small schools, the 
nature and number of special service divisions in any one school 
will he dependent upon many factors, such as its curriculum, its 
equipment, and its personnel. However concentration in the stu- 
dent’s progiam toward his own war future and responsibilities 
should he definite, practical, and immediate. 

It is in this field of student purpose and heightened morale and 
in the concomitant curricular changes that the Victory Corps 
makes its greatest contributions. No matter the size of the school 
01 the faculty, the deep-felt wish and need of schools to dedicate 
themselves to die nation’s cause has long been a determining guide 
point for their planning 

The school’s diiect participation in the community’s effort de- 
velops an ever closci mutual acquaintanceship, friendship, and 
esteem with its patrons The agiicultural projects of the school on 
the scliool and the home grounds become matters of community 
interest and pride. Youth shares with its parents the obligation of 
pioducing Red Cross goods, of making model airplanes, of par- 
ticip.iting in community defense work, in child caie, in assisting 
rationing boards, etc. The awareness of need of conservation gives 
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impetus to salvage drives, to home ami m-IkkjI caiming and preserv- 
ing, to die required economics of home and school materials. All 
these activities grow in jigntficancc as patrons, parents, and high- 
schcxil personnel team together. Advihs who have not crossed the 
dircshold of a schwl since their own pn[)il days form the neigh- 
borly habit of (hopping in to see how this ot that piojtcl is coining 
along, offering help and sviggcsimns, ami unconsciovisly bccom- 
mg supporters and admirers of thcii children at work and their 
children’s teachers. In such an .itmosphcrc of nnitiial effort and 
esteem the adaptation of the insiruclton.d program is cflcctcd with 
community apptoval, for paicnts realize llic necessity of preserv- 
ing essentials to "all time” needs, and yet of planning for the 
emergency, and also of anticipating llic problems of peace and 
reconstruction. 

The High School Victory Corps urges the secondary scliools to 
organize tltcir classrrrom ofTcrings and their cxlraclassrooin activi- 
ties and their personnel program to further the w'ar effort. No 
matter tlic size of tlic school good study habits and habits of neat- 
ness, accuracy, self-reliance, and integrity of pcisonal effort can be 
developed, and all arc basic to successful service in the Armed 
Forces. 

The offerings of die English and the social-studies classes can be 
vitalized in any size of high school by remembering wartime ob- 
jectives, Patriotism, American idealism, war pioblcms, a positive 
teaching of the meaning of tlcmocmcy need no new texts, merely 
a new emphasis on our history and traditions. An understanding 
and an appreciation of our allies arc essential and the basis for 
making possible the winning of tJic peace after tlic winning of the 
war offers a fertile fickl for the potential philosoplicr and statesman. 

According to the schools’ equipment, teaching matcri.ils, and 
personnel it would be desirable to introduce predight courses in 
aeronautics. This provision might be satisfied — if no more can be 
done — by thorough courses in mathematics and pliysics and a pro- 
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gram of physical fitness In tiiousancls of schools it should be pos- 
sible to add the study of aircraft structmes, aerodynamics, power 
plants, meteorology, communication, and navigation. 

Brigadici General Lauiencc F. Kutcr, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
United States Army Air Forces, urged competency in studies when 
he discussed "WJiai tlic Army Air Forces Need from Education.” 
He said, 

The 125,000 airjilanc program for ipy is closely related to an Army Air 
Forte of approximately two million men. Seventy per cent or 1,400,000 of 
these men must lie given military tramiug as technicians. That number is 
almost half the total number of young men in senior high schools. 

Pre-induction training for the armed forces and training for 
civilian occupations and services also should be provided. The 
vocational education program can be expanded and redirected, 
girls must be provided with occupational courses School facilities 
must be used to the utmost in the preliminary preparation where 
possible of mechanical and radio specialists, auto and airplane re- 
pair men, photograpliers, nurses, cooks, etc. 

Pci haps the greatest concern lies in tlic fields of mathematics 
and science, from which technology derives its basic language. 
More students diis year should take these subjects, and more stu- 
dents gam a thorough mastery and ability to transfer the learnings 
gamed to practical situations. The need for high schools to stress 
training in mathematics and physics was repeated over and over 
again by representatives from the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Forces. 

No article on the High School Victory Corps could fail to quote 
J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, the 
man who envisioned the corps on a national pattern, not necessarily 
a national organization. His words are challenging. 

We arc engaged in a wai for suivival This is a total war — a war of 
armies and n.ivie.s, a w.ii of factories and farms, a war of homes and 
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THE MORALE NEEDS OF YOUTH* 

HAUVEV ZORDAUGH 

I Jiavc sdcciccl a icxt for what I want to say tonight. It consists of 
Shakespeare’s wouls. “care I for tlic limb, the tliewes, die stature, 
bulk and big asscmblancc of a man! Give me the spirit.” 

It IS my conviction, in tliinking about the needs of youth, tliat we 
have become prone to think too largely of the diings that build die 
“asscmblancc of a man," too little of the things that determine the 
“spirit." Perliaps this is an inevitable result of the fact that the prob- 
lems of youth first cJiallengcd our attention on a major scale during 
our deepest economic depicssion. Jobs — and the food, clothes, 
shelter, medical care diey made possible — had to be found for youtli. 
But finding them, and taking pride in the way they built “limb, 
thewes, stature, bulk," we neglected to inquire closely enough as to 
whether they were sufficient to feed youth’s spirit 

Pursuing this conviction, I pass over the familiar inventories of 
the problems and needs of youth — oft repeated, and by those vastly 
more competent than I to discuss them — and turn directly to a con- 
sideration of the spiritual problems and needs of the youth of today. 

By “spirit” I mean merely those characteristics of die psyche 
which determine the person’s capacity to stand up to, maintain his 
integrity under, deal effectively with the inevitable stresses of living, 
not only as an individual, but also as a member of the community. 
I feci sure, liad Shakespeare been with us today, he would have 
accepted the word “morale” as equivalent of what he called the 
spjfit. 

It IS about the morale of youth I wish to speak this evening — its 
importance, its problems, its needs But, first, perhaps I should 
claiify what I mean by morale 

Wc all recognize morale when wc see it. At a small dinner in 
New Yoik, not long ago, the captain of a British cruiser, laid up in 


* A paper read before ihc National Conference on the Family, 1942 
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l!i(mkl>n Navy Yard Uo k j' iirs was t( Hint' t*f lll^ « \|iiru ikcv in 
Crclc Tlic };oinj; had Imcii )icav\ foi dayv cjiriny hr)niln'rs had 
been constantly div nj'oii llir sliip \\ Idle imt a Ihitidi lij^litei was 
to lie vrtn in the sky 'I'liey were sumnii}; otb.lioie walu'-, with a 
snpportinj^dtstroyer a mile ahead, wlim sudth nlyont of the elunds 
four dreaded Siiikav plniiuiirK i] down upon them I’ciliaps fearing 
the anliaiicrafl j;imv of the eiiiivei. liny dove sl(ai};lii iijioii the 
cievt roycr. 

Thircwasadcafcinn)^ mat as fonr heavy homhse\ji|oded almost 
siaiullaiiuiusly, and the elesiroyxr was ointuial by (lame, smoke, 
and spray/rlie captain oieleied full speed to llie s[)ot, and watched 
llirough his glasses for the oil, wreckage', anil nun siinggling in tlie 
sea that ho e'xpectcel iol>o all that remanud of the desnoycr hot as 
the smoke cleared there, theiugh rocking heavdy, tlic elcsiroycr 
niiiaciilomly renle. 't hen np tan a flag, anothei and aneithet. The 
ci nisei's ta[)tain, e,N[Ktiing vvorel ih.ii the destioyer was sinking 
within minutes, already was oidcnng his boats nianiu'd. A fourth 
flag ran np the elcsiroycr's yard, anel thiongh his glasses the ennsei's 
capiam eleciphcicel the Iclteis P-II K W, phew! Thai was all and 
the dcstioyci stcanicd oil iilKuit her biisine ss. 

Wcall fccogniycsncli behavior as rcne'ciingexiraorelinary morale. 
Hut when wc ny to elclinc moi.ile \vc seem to get mn selves into 
difliculiy. T/ic Atticiican Jonnutl of Soaolof'y ami Wee Jouttnii of 
Bfitiaiiioofil Sociology both h.ivc devoteel lecont issues to morale. 
In reading them one eiiuHiiueis nearly as many dcrmitioiis of 
morale as there are contributors. Rut emcigmg from tlie lot of them, 
and coinciding closely with my own conclusions from expciicncc in 
attempting to reestablish morale through the clinic, is the idea that 
morale is fuiulaincntaily a conception of oneself as a member of 
the group. 

This fact is well illustrated by the stoiy of anothei iMighsliiuan, 
this time an explorer, who, in tlic middle of the last centui y had 
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penetrated through the Sudan into North Africa and, with one of 
his bearer boys, had been separated from the rest of his expedition 
and captured by native ti ibesmen. Confined in a hut, he listened for 
hours to the sounds of drums and powwow as the head men of the 
village debated his fate. Toward midnight several of them entered 
the hilt and said to him in effect: “You are English. You are Chiis- 
tian (tlic tribesmen were nominally Mohammedan), Here (pre- 
senting him with two twigs crossed and tied with a bit of grass) is 
your cross. Throw it upon the ground, spit on it, crush it under 
your heel and you go free. Otherwise you arc to die. We give you 
until dawn to think it over.” Then they left the hut. 

Duiing tile hours that remained to him, the explorer wrote a long 
letter to an old friend, a letter he smuggled out to tlie bearer boy 
who had hung about his hut, and which ultimately reached Eng- 
land. After telling the story of his predicament and the decision he 
faced, he wrote; “I am makmg a choice that, even to me, is incred- 
ible. I have never thought of myself as a Christian. I only know to 
desecrate the cross is somctliing no Englishman could do." 

Here again we recognize morale. Moreover, we get a glimpse of 
its essential meaning — a controlling conception of self as a member 
of the group, “I only know to desecrate the cross is something no 
Englishman could do I" 

Such a controlling conception of self as a member of the group is 
built, I believe, through a series of identifications fostered by the 
sense of acceptance and belonging, die sharing of experience and so 
of goals and values, the feeling of adequacy as a group member that 
arises out of playing a recognized role withm the group 

Certainly the clinician finds the failure of such identifications to 
be achieved or maintained, whatever the reasons for such failure, to 
be the piimary cause of demoralization. The demoralized personal- 
ities we see 111 our clinics and consultation rooms are overwhelm- 
ingly chai actcrizcd by a sense of lack of group support, social 
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rcjccdoii, iKilaiinii; hy a (fHifiisimi oxi, icsisMtuc Ut, conflict 
willi group values, by a fttling ct( llir iua<lc(pi.u y of tlu roles llicy 
play iiv the groups of ssIikU ilicy area part 
Morale IS Innll anil in.unUintil ibrongb cxpcrKiucsili.uf.ialrtatc 
and support ulcntilicalion witli llicgionp Not only llir cxjiericncc 
of dinicsbut that of juvenile ami tlomcsiii. rel it must mu ts, of family 
SCI vice socicijcs, iinlccil of all cnir soual agnuit s tonfirnis this fact. 
Even a cursoiy survey of what happemd to personalities in Ivngland 
during the blit/, would imlicatc lhai inoialc w.is higlicst m persons 
whose lives were best iiucgratctl wiili iliat <»f the community, that 
morale was facilitated as pcisons werediawn by thccmcrgciicy into 
closer relationship with one another, that tkinoralr/.ation was far 
less likely to result from shock than from social disltKation, 

I recognize, of course, that, being the sort of oiganisins we arc, 
phyxSical factors contribute to ilcmorali/alion -that deprivation of 
fats, sugars, talcium, vit.iinm Jb, for c-K.imple, will unde inline 
morale. Hut these thing, s will not hnild morale. Morale is built only 
in social living. 

By morale, then, I mean a controlling conception of oneself as a 
member of the group-- svhich enables one to stand np to, m.iiniain 
his integrity under, deal clTcciivcly with the sii esses of living ; a con- 
ception that is built and sujrporled by a set of group idcnlific.itions— 
the sense of acceptance and belonging, of sharing experience, goods, 
and values, of playing a recognized role within tbcgiou[i; iilcntifica- 
tions that arc built .and m.aiiuainc<l only tlirongli gioup experience 
It would seem to me to follow that problems of mor.de, ,ind of 
demoralization, have their locus in the comimmity's oigani/ation of 
group life, and the individual's experiences wit Inn that organization 
Turning, now, to the mmalc of youth today, one might f.uily s.iy 
at the moment that the majoi piobicm is u> have then moi.de needs 
recognized. Our immediate .safety depends, of course, upon llic 
success of 0111 military and economic c/Toit.s. Discussions of morale 
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naiuially focus upon the morale of the adults who must carry out 
tills e/forc and their suppoiting civilian population. 

I'fie morale of youtli, for the tune being, is largely forgotten. 
When we do coii.si<lcr it, it is negatively — not in terms of Jlow 
moialc may be built, but in terms of how demoralization may be 
prevented. As witness the dncussions of fears aroused inchildien by 
the war, and liow they may best be dealt with. 

Once the fust t/loit of our psychic and social mobilization is 
organized, howevci, recognition will be given the morale needs of 
youth, as happened in England. I need not stress the importance 
of this iccognition. We might well win this war, and yet lose it, if 
the morale of our youth wcic forgotten. Youtli’s morale is the future 
of the way of life for wliich we are fighting. 

Of the many problems involved in providing youtli with a group 
experience that will buik! and maintain morale, the most critical, as 
I see it, arises out of the siiarp cleavage between generations (the 
woild of the child and that of the adult) which has grown up in. our 
cultuic Ultimately, we want morale to rest upon one’s conception 
of oneself as a citizen of the larger community; yet developmental 
experience m our culture, particularly duiing tlte adolescent years, 
makes idcntificiilion with die larger community dilHcult. 

Margaret Mead, in lier contrast of adolescent experience in Samoa 
and America, Coming of Age tn Samoa, has strikingly documented 
this problem. Dollaid has ably analyzed some of its implications in 
his discussion of "adolescence in America” in his book Frustration 
and Aggfession. Every clinic working with adolescents encounters 
It m a variety of behaviors which, paraphrasing Alfred Adler, one 
might term "adult protest” — protest against the cultural role of 
the child 

I do not mean to imply that the adolescent has no group experi- 
ence; but that his gioups arc to a large extent intcislitial With refer- 
ence to the organization of tlie life of the community. Many and 
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real as arc the values of ihc gfovjp experiences olfcrcrl Uy selllcmcnls, 
Cliris[ian associations, Scouts, Inrys* cliil)s, and sunilat “yoiiih’' or- 
ganizalifHis, tlicy arc experiences dial occupy ami enritli the cultural 
span o£ childhowl, raihct than allrnri the oitporiuiiity for a pro- 
gressive iiucgraUoii and idcnulicalion of youth with ihcsoiniiiumty 
of adults. 

The same is too bigely true of the group experience anortled by 
the scliool— where youth is scclutlnl within four walls fiom the life 
of the cuminuiuty. We all recall that during the dcjircssion we dis- 
cussed the extension of schooling as a fiank measure for occupying 
the time of youth foi whom we could find no place in the life of 
the coranumvty. 

This cleavage, I believe, presents the greatest obstacle to the 
growili and maintenance of morale in out youth nnlay. Cciiainly it 
has playcti a major part in the dcinorah/.ation of ihe adolescents we 
encounter in clinics and courts. Certainly it was a factor in the 
tkraorali7.ation of many youth during the depression years. At nar- 
rowing this cleavage, any long-time program foi the morale of 
youth should direct a major effort. Much can be accomphslicd, I 
believe, tlirough a reorientation of the goals and [irograms of present 
youth agencies. 

Nor should we forget that the war increases both the need anti the 
opportuiuty for youth to feel it is part of the community, with a role 
to play in its life and defense. England early was faced with the 
necessity of youth's taking over many activities normally considered 
adult. The original defense program made |)Iaccs for youth tlown to 
fifteen years of age. As the war went on, it was found that tlicsc 
youth showed far fewer symptoms of its stiain than those of eleven 
to fourteen. It has heen found since that, to the extent significant 
community activities can be found for this .age grouj>, their strain is 
lessened. 

1 do not believe this fact is to be explained merely in terms of 
providing soinctliing to do, an outlet foi tension Engl ish cxpci icnce 
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indicates that, for the majority of persons (and here I am speaking 
of adults), It is not merely something to do, but something “social” 
to do, that contributes most to die maintenance of morale. Funda- 
mental, always, for adult and youth, is the role as member of the 
group. 

There arc innumerable ways in which, in meeting our own emer- 
gency, the living of youth may be integrated more significantly widx 
tliat of the community. Numerous youth agencies are already re- 
orienting thcii programs m this direction. But so far as I can dis- 
cover, they aic as yet thinking in terms of what must be done that 
youth can do, as did also the English to begin with; are but vaguely 
aware of the meaning of what they are doing in terms of the basic 
morale needs of youth. The sooner they achieve such awareness, the 
more effective will be dicir contribution — both to maintaining 
youth’s moi ale m this crisis, and building morale for the future. 

In closing, I would like to spend a moment on the part of the 
family in building and maintaining the morale of youth, with par- 
ticular reference to the impact of the war 

One need not stress before this audience the vital part that the 
family plays. It is within the family that the first of the scries of 
group identifications out of which morale is built takes place. If this 
primary identification fails, later group identifications are more 
difficult; if it succeeds, later group identifications are vastly facil- 
itated. Indeed, it is not infrequent to find morale resting largely 
upon one’s conception of oneself as a member of the family group. 

Edmond Taylor, author of The Strategy of Terror, tells of a gal- 
lant young French pilot’s explanation of his courage. The young 
Frenchman said: “I am not a brave man, but I have a brave name. 
Every time I go up I am scared to death, but I have to go because my 
name is ‘dc Blanc’. If it were Dupont I would not fight. All the 
officers in my group have names that unscrew in the mieldle and 
that is why they arc all biavc.” 

Sometimes I wonder whether, as we work clinically with chil- 
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(lien, we not gel f.irilicr if we spent a l)il less time m anempt- 
iiig (0 inaiiipul.ile rclaliniisliips, a little innre time in frying to 
imjiuivc the itvUus (if the family m the enmmumty, so that more 
children might, in elfeil, have ahravr name," 

’I lie part jd.ijed hy the family role in hnihlmg .nul maintaining 
youth's morale is dmihly im|H)rtant in onr and other western cuh 
lutes, hccaust of the cleavage of gcneralioiis we have seen to be 
cliaiacttrislic of tlicse cultures, 'llie family must, as liest it may, 
bridge the gap left by a lack of iransumnal group c \perienccs 
'I he stresses cicaied wuliui (he family group hy total wai aic ah 
ready apparent in any eonsidcrahle .sampling of families, .such as the 
casc-loacl of our university clinic 'I'licrc has already been too little 
shaiingof gioupcxpcricntc ma tiiajoriiy of these families; in many 
of ilicm It has dropjicd to a hav.aidous mimtmim in the past six 
montlis aslmth fatlicis and mothers spend less and less time sviihin 
the home. As the familiar, suppoiiing pattern of family living is 
incicasingly disrupted in diesc famihes, not only young children 
but adolcsccnt.s sliow .symptoms of a dctrt.isi <1 sei urily 
Thcic is a credit as well as a debit side to the picture, howcvci . A 
surprising number of inoic or less demorah/ed fathers and mothers, 
aclueving a new scn.se of die .signilicaiu e of their roles in the com- 
munity, have .sliown a heightening of inoialc which seems appreci- 
ably to have improved the morale of their children. 

But the credits do not balance the debus Tin' imp.ict of tins war 
upon family life is beyond doubt a threat to the morale of youth, a 
threat that all agencies concerned with the family must cooperate 
to counteract. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In ordei that this section of Tub Joujinal may be of the greatest possible 
set vice, its readcis are urged to send at once to the edtio) of this depart- 
ment titles — and cvheie possible descriptions — of current research projects 
now in pr ocess in educational sociology and also those projects tn \indi ed 
fields of interest to educational sociology. 

EVALUATION OF A PROGRAM OF CITIZEN TRAINING: A STUDY OF THE 
EIGH'IH GRADES OF THE SECOND SUPERVISORY DISTRICT 
OF NASSAU COUNTY, NEW YORK^ 

Diiung the school yc<ir of 1941-19^2 an ev«\liiatioa piogram was con- 
cluded in seven subujban school systems of southern Nassau County, 
New York. The procedures involved were partially based on the tech- 
niques used by Howard E. Wilson* in his survey of citizenship education 
m New York State schools in general, Consequently, the study of the 
Nassau County scliools presents comparisons with and contrasts to the 
results which Wilson reported for the State as a whole. 

The Nassau County project as conducted by Arthur R. Olsen utilized 
several research techniques Reading research was employed: first, to 
determine the national and State policies which form the basis of educa- 
tion for citizenshij)* second, to show the shifting of emphasis from factual 
to participating learning; and, third, to report the derivation of testing 
and evaluative materials related to civic competence An experimental 
testing procedure was used to analyze areas of civic competence, te, 
factual information, social concepts, attitudes, beliefs, and social skills. 
Finally, a questionnaire method was applied to determine the extent to 
which pupils utilize community resources and the relationship of such 
resources to the school citizenship program. 

Conclusions drawn fiom the study are divided into two headings One 
conccins ceitam evidences of civic competence associated with school- 
work The other concerns evidences of civic competence in community 

* A R Olsen, An Evulinlioii of a Prugram of Cili/’cnslnp EtUicauon — A Study of die Eighth 
Grades of die ScconrI Supervisory District of Nassau County, New York Hew York New 
York University, 1942 (unpublished Ed D document) 

^IT T7 T? rltif'nttn*! I/m* /^tfivrwxchttj IM/.tv Y/irlr K/frCJn W-H ill Rnok GoiYimnV 1078^ 
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NHW YORK UNIVERSITY FILM LIBRARY 

F/lms on duld care available to educational and parent groups 

Id a time of war, wltcn homes arc disrupted because fathers are 
leaving to serve in the armed forces, and mothers arc taking their 
places in the factories, the urgent need for trained workers to plan 
and care (or (lie nation's children become daily more apparent. 

^*Cl)ildrcn arc the only future a natioii has.” We cannot ignore 
this challenge. 

To aid all interested teachers and civilian defense leaders in pro- 
grams of cliiid care and education in schools and community 
centers. New York University Film Library offers die following 
films whicli have in common a concern with the development 
and care of young children* 

A Child Weal Forth, Because it effectively highlights a nursery camp 
situation and ?haws one way to wive the problem of our children m 
wartime should evacuation of our cities become necessary 
(a reels, sound. Renta! i day, $3,00. Sale, $72.00) 

Balloons, Aggression and destruction games 

Finger Pninimg, The use of plastic materials by young children. 

Frusti alien Play Techniques, Because these films, the first in a senes pro- 
duced by the Department of Child Study at Vassar College, are studies 
of normal personality development in young children, and demon- 
strate special techniques in the diagnosis of normal personality 
Balloons, (2 reels, sound Rental r day, $3 00. Sale, $60 00) 

Finger Painting (2 reels, color, silent. Rental i day, $6.oo. Sale, $125.00) 
Frustration Play Techniques, (t}/} reels, sound. Rental i day, $4.00. 
Sale, $80.00) 

Five and Under, Because it shows bow Gieat Britain has attempted to 
meet the emergency wartime needs of her very young children in 
nursery schools, clay nursciics, and resident nurseries. England’s ex- 
perience will help us in the establishment and maintenance of our own 
child care centers. 

(2 reels, sound Rental i day, $3.00 Sale, $30 00) 
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Village SchooL Because it deals with the [>r(>l)lcms faced l)y a rural school 
teachcnii lingland when city children aic cvacnate^^l to her community* 
Her efforts to maintain die pliysical aiul menial health of the children 
under her care will be suggestive and useful ui icachcrs. 

(i reel, sound. Hemal i day, 50. Sale, §15 ou) 

Tomonofij Is Thetis. Ikcausc U deals with the adajnauoa of haiglaiul's 
higli-school piogiams to present war piuhlcins witlunit lowciing aca- 
demic standards High- school age hoys make the adjusuucnt to evacua- 
tion quarters— an nucicsung and cducauve c\[)cricnce* 

(i reel, sound* Rental i day, $i 50. SalcjSijoo) 

Childim iiotn Ovcisean. Because tins film shows Hughsh children evacu- 
ated to Canada in the early clays of the war, and untlcrscoics some of 
the acljuscmeiits involved in the transfei to new lioincs and difleicnt 
ways of living* 

(1 reel, sound. Rental i day, ,‘50. Sale, §15 no) 

Mother and C///W* Because it crnphasi7es the jrn|iorlancc of the coouli na- 
tion o( medical and social services which luiglarul is inainlaining' in 
wartime for expectant moihcis, mCants, and preschool chddien. 

(i reel, sound, Rental i day, Jr ,50* Sale, $1^00) 

Life Begins. Because this film ofTers a unique oppoiLiinity to study a 
tiQtmal infant's mental and physical development (loiu hutU to rH 
months, making specific comparative studies of the vanoiis stages of 
growth. This is an overall view of Di GcselTs work at the Yale (Jlinic 
of Child Dcvclopmcnn 
(6 reels, sound. Rental i clay, $10,00) 

And So They Line 

The Childien Mnst Learn 

Because they emphnsixe the need foi a more functional type of cduca' 
tioii ill our schools by dramatizing the gap which exists in many areas 
(in this case the rural South) between the school cnriicnlum and the 
social and economic conditions under which chilclieii live. Of iiuciest 
not only tor the educational implicaLion-), Imt also as cIoLuniciitary 
studies of nutritional deficiencies. 

And So They Live* (3 iccls, sound Rental i day, $^.00; i-ycar lease, 
$40.00; 3-ycar lease, j8o 00) 
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T/)e ChiliUcn Must haun. (2 reels, sound, Rental i day, $3.00; i-year 
lease, $30 00; 3-year lease $60,00) 

Vo) Health and Ha()()iness Hccaiisc this film offers a positive picture of 
the simple health and dictaiy piacuecs which liclp to build healthy, 
happy young people, 

(i reel, color, sound. Renta! i day, $300) 

These films arc all 16 millimeter. For information on rental or 
purchase, address New York University Film Library, New York 
City, 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Resomces for Victory, by John E. Orchard. New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1942, 36 pages, 

ProCcssoi Orchard *s field of specialization js economic geography, and 
his cantfilnuion to the Columbia Home Front War-Booksis this pamph- 
let on economic icsourccs directed to the consumer. Each of the strategic 
war materials steel, copper, aluminum, foods, rubber, etc,, is analyzed 
in order to show the pioblcms which it engenders for the United Nations, 
the cnin|xirativc position of the Axis, and the implications for noncom- 
batant Americans. The matenal of the booklet is well organized, and 
succinctly presented in a tempered, nonhy Clerical lone. 

The Strength of Nations, by George Soulb. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942, 268 pages. 

The best single statement of the theme of the book is found on page 
199, in the opening parngiaph of Chaptei IX: ^*Oui chief hope for the 
avoidance of such disasicis as depression and war, and the achievement 
of positive ends made possible by inateiial progress, lies not in improvised 
01 quack docli incs, not in the promises of new messiahs, and not in reli- 
gious revivalism, hut in a belter application of scientific method to an 
imclcrsiandjng of man and society ’’ 
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Mr. Soule's effort is a heartening one- To (hose vv^orknig in some one of 
the fields of scicnufie or social discipline, tl\c danger is a loss of perspective 
and so of proportion. The workers in Sjxcial fields work to push back 
the frontiers of their separate areas, widi lutle effort to cimrdmaic their 
achievements with the developments in other fields 7 hc Strength of 
Nations is an attempt at synthesis, a thing urgently ncalcd ;u nuervais of 
increasing frequency. It attempts to answer the <itirsuoii : What have the 
natural, physical, and social sciences to offer for die solution of social 
problems? No claim is made that this is the final sSiimmnry, hut the book 
does make a very satisfactory progress report* 

An Appraisal of the Protocols of Zwn, by John S CuaTiss. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942, x -h 106 pages. 

Since 1963 anti-Semites have been using Protocols of Zicm, the supposed 
Jewish conspiracy (or world dominatioix, to poison mmds and spicad race 
prejudice and hatred throughout the world. 

The author, a dcsceiidcnt of an AngloS.uon faiuily “that has Ikch in 
America since the early Colonial days," has given us die final woul on the 
''Protocols’' As n linguist and scholar, Curtiss carefully checked all 
evidence written in many languages and piovcs, hcynrul any possible 
<luestion, that the original book Dialogues in IIcU by .in obscure French 
journalist Maurice Joly, and tlic elaborations that have l>cen worded into 
It by anti-Scmucs, fascists, and Nava Icadcis, arc dclilicr.ue and trans- 
parent forgeries. Joly, himself, had no interest in the Jews and wtotc his 
monologue to discredit Napoleon the iKirtl's Second Empire, 

Gullible sympathetic cais to bigotry and prejudice may benefit from 
the reply given by Serge Nihis, chief plagiaiist and falsifier, who, when 
approached by the French Count Du Chayla lor accepting the Protocols 
so implicitly, stated; "You know my favorite citation from St Paul is 
'The will of God is accomplished through human weakness ’ The Proto- 
cols arc false, but is u not possible that God should make use of them in 
order to expose the iniquity that is already approaching ? Did not the Ass 
of Balaam utter prophecy? For the sake of our faiih God can tiaasfcr the 
bones of the dog into sacred relies; He can also make the announcement 
of truth come out of the mouth of a bar" (p. y r ) , 

Dr, Curtiss, with approval of many scholars of Columbia University, 
has rendered a great service to the cause of truth and justice in publishing 
this objective study of sources and authentication, 
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The Guilt of the Goman Army, by Hans Ernest Fried. New 
York: Tlic Macmillan Company, 1942, xi + 426 pages. 

Ill this volume, as us title indicates, the author tries to show the extent 
to whicli the German professional ai my of the first World War identified 
Itself Willi the National Socialist movement. The evidence which he 
methodically assembles points to a close association between the dis- 
banded officci s of the caihcr snuggle and the sponsois of National Social- 
ism. He traces the history of militarism throughout the period fiom 1918 
to its present manifestations, pointing out how much more serious and 
menacing U has come to be. It is the old Prussianism of the First World 
War, but much more firmly entrenched in the German state The intro- 
duction (pp. 1-16) sets the stage for his treatment of his theme in char- 
iicterizang the period undci review as "The Great Paradox: Militarism in 
Rii Eia of Pacificism." Pait I is devoted to "The Militarist Roots of 
National SocialisiTi"; Part II describes ihe activities of "The Professional 
Officers after the War"; Part III is designated "The Shock Trooper and 
the Free Corps"; and Part IV poses the question, What is Militarism? In 
Part V, "The Nihili/atlon of Military Qualities," he demonstrates the 
baneful cficcls of the new militarism on its exponents, devoting an entire 
chapter to C'nptain Rochm as an exemplar of "the decline of the code of 
the German officers " Part VI, "National Socialist Militarism," represents 
his final conclusions In a scries of chapters he indicates clearly the role 
played by the professional officer, the shock trooper, and the citizen 
soldier "The particular new type of German militarism — is the soul of 
Nation id Socialism; and . National Socialism has become the soul of 
German milit.insm ” In the Epilogue the author warns the United 
Nations against the mistakes of 1918. “A victory of the United Nations 
will not be an automatic guarantee of salvation. The ultimate outcome 
will rest upon what is done after National Socialist militarism has been 
overcome on the battlefield." 

The Fohtical Scientist and National Service in Wartime, Report 
of the Committee on Wartime Services of the American Po- 
litical Science Association Foreword by William Anderson. 
Washington, D. C. American Council on Public Affairs, n. d. 

This IS the icporl of a Committee appointed in December 1941 m 
response to a resolution of the Association .adopted at its annual meeting. 
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It was in,i(]c after consultation "willi persons in oilier disciplines'' Tlic 
report covers possibilities of service in rcscarcbj in administrative and 
executive work, in an advisory capacity, und in organi/ing work, merely 
mentioning employment m Suite and local public service It poiius out 
the difficulties of actual employment in the I’cdcral service but recom- 
mends the more general iiiiii/alion of politii al scirntisis for the study of 
such aspects of our present govcrnmciii as the formation of pulilic opinion 
and public aUiUkIcs, the bcliavior of liKal uUioning boards, and public 
attitudes toward administration of puce icguiation. li urges the pursuit 
by the association members of needed research irrcsjicciivc of the [lossi- 
biliiy of such research being sponsored by govci nment aiitlioriiy It directs 
attention to the possible in-service training of government employees 
through Its members and cinpliasim cs[Kcially the importance of the 
political scientist's classroom “llicrc is need now that he enlarge his 
audience*’ (p. t^). A pcssmusiic note runs tliioiigli the report in pointing 
out how little the political scientist has been souglit out as compared with 
the economist, and implies, if it docs not actually urge, that mcinbcrs of 
the guild might identify themselves more closely with public affairs and 
garner some practical cxpciicncc which would make themselves more 
acceptable in the public sei vice. 

Victory Over Fear, by John Dollard. New York; Rcynal and 
Hitchcock, Inc., 19^2, 213 pp. 

The author of this popularly written hook has had long experience in 
studying human beings and tlicii fears at the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Yale University. The maiciials in tins volume aic accumulated to 
aid individuals in conquering their fc.irs.Tbc tender is warned, however, 
that the content will function only in ease the reader lias a dynamic want 
for such help, 
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EDITORIAL 

Again we face a new year with tlioughts concentrated on winning 
the war, and winning the peace which must follow We are aware 
tliat the measure of our leadership is being taken. We are deter- 
mined to keep informed on the laiger issues of the war and to be 
increasingly skillful in organixing all of our facilities for realistic 
educational service to childtcn, youth, and adults 

Our will to win the war is universal Individuals and families are 
eager to do thcii part The role of education is to lielp them see 
more clearly how they can participate effectively without the sacri- 
fice of values that arc held fundamental in a democracy. Participa- 
tion must be based on understanding the significance of each in- 
dividual’s actions in the outcome of die wai, willingness to make 
sacrifices, and determination to develop and use new skills toward 
tliat end. 

The articles in this issue present addre.sses and excerpts from dis- 
cussions that were pan of the program at a Piofessional Conference 
sponsoicd by die Department of Home Economics of the School of 
Education, New York Univeisity, November 13 and 14 The Con- 
feicncc themes wore: “The Significance of the Home Front in tlic 
War Economy” and "Essential Backgrounds for Consumer Educa- 
tion.” 

TJic first .aiticlc by Dr. Mary S. Fisher on "Safeguarding Family 


by TJ)c Jour/nl of Educnlioml Sociology 
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Values” c.ills special attcnlion to tlic emotional strains that families 
arc experiencing because of the war, aiul to their ucctl for continued 
belief in the importance of wcll-m.iiiagcd homes wlicie democratic 
values are lived and learned day by day. We must tle.il realistically 
with the specifics of economic adjustments in cdticaiional pi ogiams 
if we are to convince people that they must Imy less, slop msiallmcm 
buying, pay debts, make consinner goods l.isi longer, and invest to 
the limit of their ability in war stamps and bonds; but, as Dr. Fisher 
points out, we must also be sensitive to, and, whenevei possible, deal 
widi emotional needs and problems of morale tliat may interfere 
with or picvent wholclicaiicd attention to the pi.iciic.il aspects of 
living. 

Dr, A. H. Feller and Dr. Homer Andei son discuss national eco- 
nomic programs that our Govern meiu is ti ying to eflect for oui pro- 
tection and along with Dr.William Brown ch.'illengc educators to 
interpret these programs to children, young people, .tnd adults in 
ways that will spur them on to immediate cooperative effort. Mr. 
Roger Wolcott is convincing in urging joint endeavor on the part 
of retailers and consumers. Dr. Josephine Kremer makes practical 
suggestions about procedures that will facilitate financial adjust- 
ments, and Miss Clyde B. Schuman brings us face (o face witli ma- 
jor problems on the nutrition front. 

Consumer education that will function dynamically in the mobi- 
lization of all of our people to do their part m winning the war will 
require concerted action in schools and communities. This action 
must be planned cooperatively on a community-wide basis and must 
provide for the best possible use of school anti commun ity resources. 
It is toward this end that tliis issue of Tut Journai. ov Educational 
Sociology is dedicated. 


Dora S. Lfwis 



SAFEGUARDING FAMILY VALUES 
Mary S. Fishrr 

Projessoi of Child Study, Vassu} College; Duccloi .Vassar Summer 
Institute for Vamtlyaiid Child Cat e Seimces in Wartime 

War both strengthens and depletes the famdy. It temporarily in- 
creases the strength of family ties, the need for family ties, and, at the 
same time, produces (he social conditions which make it difficult to 
develop and sustain family relationships and to safeguard family 
values. The certain knowledge that the future is unpredictable com- 
pels even ordinarily cautious young men and women to decide to 
many younger and on shorter acquaintance than would have been 
considered possible bcfoie the crisis of war was upon us. Waiting 
until piofcssional or business training has been completed, until 
economic security is assured, until theie is emotional readiness to 
settle down to family life and assume responsibility, until obliga- 
tions to parents have been met, or until parents arc satisfied with 
the choice of htisliand oi wife—ali of tJiese reasons which are given 
for postponing marriage in normal times aie no longer relevant 

These psychological and social consequences of war mean that 
many new families are started and many more babies are born in the 
first years of mariiage than is to be expected in times of peace, or 
even in periods of greatest prosperity. Women particularly want 
children during war Many women who have postponed starting 
or completing their families want a first child, or another child, 
when war threatens their lives. Faced with the possibility that their 
husbands may be called to military service, may not even come back, 
women want children to keep the relationships close and real, to 
give them something important to do and cieate during the lone- 
liness or emptiness of separation. Even the opportunity or the need 
to enter defense woik, and to make important contributions to the 
manpower shortage, do not take the place of, or satisfy, the need 
to bear children Tliis normal intensification of desire for marriage 
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and children during war is obviously a necessary and important 
social and individual response to the threat winch war implies If 
families are to survive and if the continuity of the present into the 
future is to be preserved through the next gcneiation, thci c must be 
more children born in war years. But war marriages and war babies 
create, as well as solve, population problems Just as there aic moic 
homes established and more babies born, there will inevitably be 
more homes broken and moic ehikbcn who will need supplemen- 
tary care and protection. The picscnt and fiitui c needs of these chil- 
dren must be anticipated and planned for during the war and in the 
years to come. 

It IS in just this aica where questions of survival and emotional 
needs arc at stake that we come closest to the essential meaning of 
family life and its basic values. It is the family, in the last analysis, 
which keeps alive for each national, racial, or cultural group the 
way of life that has been developed and perfected through the gen- 
erations — the way of life that expresses the values and the goals of 
the particular gioup In other woids, the family at any particular 
period of time belongs to the future as well as the past; it is the piov- 
ing ground where changes arc made m old ways to fit chiklicn to 
meet new ways and still keep the values clear. 

It is possible to conceive of a form of society without families — ^a 
society in which all children arc taken at birth from the mothers, 
kept from knowledge of oi association with the fathers, and 
brought up in state nurseries which assume complete rcspon,sibility 
for their education and training to serve its paiticular purposes. It is 
not possible, however, even to think of democracy in terms of any 
such method of bringing up new generations. Fascists and Nazis 
can be — and to a certain extent arc — pioduccci or developed in just 
this way by states that deny the light of families to bring up children 
in their own faiths, states that deny the woith of the individual ex- 
cept as he belongs to the state and is trained blindly to follow its will. 

A democracy, in sharp continst, afliinis tlic value of the individ- 
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ual, his right to "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” These 
tilings cannot be taught by mass care or mass teaching. Democratic 
values must be lived and learned, clay by day, from living with 
people who live tliat way. Therefore, a democracy must depend 
upon its families to bung up their childtcn as fice and responsible 
individuals who can keep alive faidi in a dcmociatic way of life be- 
cause It has become pait of tbem. The fact that no society has yet 
been truly democratic, or has yet been able to work out tlie social 
ajid economic conditions wJiicli make equality of opportunity pos- 
sible — upon which tlic right to "life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” must depend— docs not deny the validity of the demo- 
cratic hope or the potential strength of the democratic faith. Even 
the fact that no dcmocracic society has yet been able to bring up 
more than a pioporlion of its children in any geneiation as free and 
responsible iiulividiials does not mean tliat children cannot be 
brought up to be )Ust that Yet the fact that democracy has not yet 
permeated our homes far enough and deep enough to produce a 
majority of tiuly democratic personalities presents a more senoiis 
threat to our way of life than do oui enemies. Waging war is always 
easier than working out the problems of peace; but war does not 
piotcct any society £iom the dangers that come from denying to its 
own people those things it fights to preserve. 

Foi this reason it is urgent for all of us to remember the concrete 
ways m wluch wai depletes and threatens individual families and 
interferes with their basic contribution to society Many of the babies 
born between 1941 and tJic end of the war will spend their first and 
most foimative years without fathers, without full-time mothers, 
and under a great vaiicty of emergency conditions Many of these 
conditions will seriously limit the possibility of sound and normal 
personality clevelopmcnL Even those babies born of established 
mariiages, 01 to warnianiagcs chat will piove to be permanent and 
leal in the best sense of the word, will go through the most crucial 
period of life under social conditions, or in social environments, 
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that have never existed before. Even the most stable homes have re- 
sponsibilities toward children which have been increased by the fact 
of total and global war and these are still largely unrecognized. 

In the midst of war tempo, war hours, war separations, war ra- 
tioning, and war living, children arc still learning twenty-four 
hours a day what democracy means, what democracy is fighting for, 
and whcdicr dcmociacy means what it says. The fact that we are too 
busy, too rushed, too preoccupied witli winning the war to remem- 
ber that our future depends upon the personalities of children grow- 
ing up during war will not save our values for us. The time to save 
democracy is while the foundations are being laid, not after the 
building has been erected and has fallen into 1 uins or has shown its 
structural weaknesses. 

These children, who are born into a war world or who will finish 
growing up in a war world, will learn — in the only way in which 
childien can learn— from the adults who care for them, who live 
with them, who teach them. These war children of ours will build 
into themselves the tensions, tlic fears, llic hates, the courage, the pa- 
tience, the anxiety, the hopes, and the faith of tlicir families, or those 
who care for them. In our culture women have always had the most 
to do with the care and training of children, both in homes and 
schools. But, in normal times, fathers have been an important part 
of the family picture and have exerted a steadying, b.ilancing, and 
realistic influence. Now, in wartime more and more fathers arc 
away from home, more and more men arc too busy to spend time 
with children, and the dislocation, at best, is set lous If wc do not sec 
the implications of bringing vip little children without the daily in- 
fluence of men and consciously take step.s to balance children’s 
needs for men as well as women, the icsults may be felt for many 
generations. Here is a pioblem basic to the suivival of oui democ- 
racy with which the Man Power Division of tlic War Production 
Board must reckon. In an embattled dcmoci acy men arc needed in 
schools, social work, recreation, and in community services just 
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as desperately as they arc needed on the war fronts and in the de- 
fense factoiics. For tlieir sakes, as well as for tiic sake of community 
morale, such essential war workers sliould be drafted and entitled 
to wear honored insignia which state that they are carrying on 
essential wai services. 

We can only hope that it will not take an actual invasion to make 
us aware of the real dangers which threaten our democracy from 
within. If an invasion is necessary to make us aware of internal dan- 
gers, then it may already be too late to safeguard die present gener- 
ation of American children. This means quite literally that the fu- 
ture of our democracy jnust depend on the kinds of cJiildren being 
shaped in our homes and scliooh during die war. Unfortunately for 
our future it is very easy to bung up passive, regimented children 
who vciy early learn to feel safe only when they are controlled and 
manipulated, only when they aic told what to do and when. This 
danger of regimen tatton is already apparent in the incresing num- 
ber of people who cry, “What we need is more discipline,” and who 
seem to mean by discipline being docile, being passive, being with- 
out initiative. Of com sc, children who do not use their minds to 
question, to ask “Why?” to try to understand the world around 
them are easier to take cai c of in times of crisis, arc easier to regiment 
into groups. Children who become passive and institutionalized 
early in life — in homes, schools, or day-care centers — will never 
grow up to tlircalcn adults with new ideas, new ways of solving old 
problems which must be worked out m the reconstruction period 
ahead. Such cliildren will never grow up to ask, for example, why 
our society gets so excited about delinquency when it still protects 
the economic and social institutions that make delinquency inevi- 
table. Passive, regimented children may be considered, mistakenly, 
to be well disciplined, but they are disciplined for antidemocratic 
values and ways of life Such children cannot love freedom and be 
strong enough spiritually and emotionally to safeguard democracy. 

In addition to bringing up passive and regimented children in 
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times of war, it is also easy to bring up many groups who believe— 
because tbeir expencnccs teach them this belicf—that- democracy 
really means privilege for the fortunate behind the beautiful front of 
words of die Bill of Rights and the Christian religion. Many of these 
children will grow into adults who will fight, and fight bitlcily, in 
the name of democracy all attempts to make equality of oppoi tu- 
nny a reality instead of a symbol. Oiu dcmocr.icy will be preparing 
for its own destruction to the extent to which it develops such per- 
sonalities. It IS also easy at all times, but c.isiei in times of war when 
we are preoccupied with immediate, pressing problems, to bring up 
a generation of children who lc.irn that being adult means doing 
thmgs to people, getting one’s own way, competing for power, put- 
ting something over on somebody, being suspicious of any one of a 
different color, religion, class, occupation, oi profession. 

Children brought up in such beliefs will be unable ])sychologi- 
cally to learn the urgent lesson of total war — that until all gioups 
and nations have their human birtliught of freedom and dignity 
no group or nation can be safe to develop its own gifts, aliihtics, and 
resources. If, m the midst of war, we bring up enough children in 
our homes and schools who cannot Icain the truths being made so 
tragically clear, we are setting the world stage now for a second glo- 
bal war within tlicir lifetime. 

The family values we seek to safeguard in time of war arc basi- 
cally democratic values— values that keep alive man’s faith in man, 
in his capacity to become creative, free, and responsible. These val- 
ues can be safeguarded best in individual families where children 
are valued and respected, where children live with adults who are 
steady, disciplmed, friendly, sympathetic, and tolerant. Knowing 
what children need basically ought to help us become more aware 
of our goals and less concerned about methods — not that methods 
arc not important if we arc dear as to goals or values. Much of the 
current unduly excited discussion about whether mothers of young 
children should or should not work outside the home misses the 
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essential point o£ children’s basic needs Many women in our culture 
do not take actual physical care of tlicir own children but hire maids 
or nurses who may or may not be suitable in teims of children’s de- 
velopmental ncctls. Now that maids and nurses are harder to get, 
niorc and more women need help in learning how to understand 
and live comfortably wall tlicir own cliildrcn. Nursery schools and 
day-caic centers may literally be the salvation of such motliers and 
children, and as essential to our future welfare as providing care for 
children of mothcis who must woik for economic 1 easons. Just be- 
ing at home with his motlicr docs not guarantee to any child that he 
will be living with an adult who understands the ways and needs of 
growth, an adult who is capable of the patience, sympathy, and 
friendliness little childtcn need. 

In slicei self-defense our counti y cannot afford too many children 
who grow up defensive and hostile because they have been deprived, 
or insecure and dependent because they have been overprotected. 
Yet wc can and will make more and more children essentially 
passive, defensive, or oveidepcndent until we recreate oui social and 
educational institutions to meet the new conditions of war and to 
correct exisling conditions revealed as dangerously inadequate in 
the light of war. Even in normal times, and even for the most 
fortunate, peaceful and wcll-thsciplincd homes where both free- 
dom and fairness exist arc difficult to create and maintain Yet it is 
jUst such homes that wc must help parents ci catc m the face of war 
and under the varied conditions which war creates. Everything that 
can be done to help parents learn how to live with and care for their 
children so that they ate not emotionally and psychologically 
deprived must be done, and done quickly. 

Being Amci leans, and being essentially a moral, courageous, and 
resourceful people, we can do what needs to be done — once we see 
the problem It is such gioups as this who are professionally as well 
as well as personally concerned with family life and family values 
that must assume leadership and own the heaviest obligation. 



THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 
and the CONl'ROL OE INFLATION 

A. H rUXVK 

Defnity Dtreaot ,Ol)icc of IVut /»/oi fUiifioK 

You Will remember that akiiough the matter of price control had 
been under debate through many months o£ 1941, the full rcalr/.a- 
tion of the peril which we faced in a looming inllation came to the 
country in April of 1942 It was then estimated that the national 
consumer income for 1942 would be 117 billion cicilinrs. Taxes and 
savings were estimated to take 31 billions oil this. I’his would leave 
86 billions of spendable money in the hands of our people. At the 
same time, it appeared that the total available goods and services for 
civilians in that year would amount to only 69 billion elollais. The 
pressure of rising consumer income .igainst a shrinking supply of 
consumer goods could have only one result— a skyrocketing of 
prices and the beginning of an innationai y race. Nor was this a mere 
theoretical threat — already the cost of living had risen 15 per cent 
since January i, 1941. A piogram of drastic action was needed, and 
on April 27, the President laid it out for us in his famous seven 
points. He told us then that we must: 

1. Tax heavily and hold profits down 

2. Fix ceilings on puces and lents 

3 Stabilize wages 

4 Stabilize farm prices 

5. Put more billions inlo war bonds 

6. Ration all csseiiti.il cominochiies whicli aic sc.irtc 

7 Discourage installment buying, ami encourage the paying off of 
debts and mortgages 

Several of these points were impIcmcuLcd almost imuretliatcly— 
a general price ceiling was placeil on almost .dl commotlities which 
could be controlled under the law; regulations designed to 
discourage installment buying were put into cficct, the Ticasuiy 
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expanded its eflorts for the sale of war bonds. But some of the most 
important things were not done. Many weary months dragged by 
witliout the passage of an adequate tax bill or of legislation to 
enable the control of faun prices A wage-stabihzation policy was 
slowly fashioned, but the authority of die War Labor Board ex- 
tended only to wage inci eases that were involved m labor disputes 

Throughout the suniiiici months it became clearer and clearer 
that the policy could not succeed unless each of its component parts 
was successful, that the seven points are as intertwined and inter- 
related as the strands of a rope; and that, like the rope, the strength 
of the policy as a whole depends on the strength of each of its 
Strands. 

Food prices were going up and up. By mid-July uncontrolled 
foods advanced 7.3 per cent, although the price of foods controlled 
by the OPA actually fell 7/10 of i per cent. Here is another way to 
measure the rise: The food for which the average family paid Ji.oo 
in the summer of 1939 cost $i.ii in the spring of 1941. In the spring 
of 1942 it cost S1.30, By the summer it was up to $1.35. (By the 
beginning of October uncontrolled foods had gone up 16.8 per cent 
above the May level, and the food cost index stood at 129 6 per cent 
of the 1935-1939 avciagc, the highest point since May 1930.) 

You Will remember that in his Labor Day speech the President, 
likening this situation to the peril of invasion by the enemy, called 
on Congress for action by October i The action was forthcoming, 
even lliougli some bitter words and considerable legislative maneu- 
vering intervened. Hard on the heels of this Congressional action, 
the President appointed Mr Justice Byrnes to head an Office of 
Economic Stabilization, piicc ceilings were placed on many food 
items, ncaily all icnts were brought under rent ceilings, wages and 
salaiics wcic stabilized, and a $25,000 net income limitation was 
placed on sal.uics. 

All this IS now histoiy, and you may wonder why it is necessary 
to iciell It now For one thing, because despite the disheartening 
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overloncs of bickcting and picssint-gmup aclivily winch lun 
tlirough it, the story on tlic wliolc is a pieity encouraging one. Here 
democracy sliovved that it really could function foi the general 
good, even tliough piivatc interest of powerful groups needed to 
be curbed. But thcic is .mother reason for telling tins nosv familiar 
talc— there is gi avc danger that lire keen awaicuess we liad during 
those days of debate may be succecdctl by complacency, wliicli can 
be as dangerous on the economic as on the fighting fuml. One can 
already sense a disposition to stop woriying; the (iovemment has 
taken care of cvciythmg. Can we stop worrying about inflation? 
Most certainly not. 

All these governmental measures will hold prices down to a 
certain extent. No doubt of that. But the infialioivaiy gap between 
consumer income and the amount of gocnls consume! s can buy has 
not disappcaicd. Next year the supply of civilian conunoclitie.s will 
get smallei and smaller, but total consurnci income is bound to rise. 
How, you ask, can this happen when wages arc stabilized ? The 
reason is that, while general wage iiUes will not increase very much, 
a good many new workcis will be added to the working popula- 
tion, particularly women and young jreoplc. Moreover, the work- 
week will doubtless increase, which will mean that each workci will 
have a. bigger pay check. Finally, upgrading and pioniotions of 
lower paid workers, and continued shift of workers from low- 
paying civilian consumer industries to high-paying war industries 
will gradually raise the total wage bill of the country. If these things 
come to pass, as they almost certainly must, the pressuic ag.iinst 
price ceilings will be renewed, and we may be ofl once again to the 
inflationary race 

There arc only a few weapons left in the goveimncntal arsenal 
to fight such an. eventuality. An actual foiccd reduction of wages 
and prices can be ruled out as both undesirable and practically 
impossible. Three things can still be done: 

I. Still heavier taxes, particularly a spending tax as suggested by the 
Treasury 
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2 Compulsory snvjji^s 
3. Universal r;ajoinji;» of all cummoditics 
4 A Vigorous program 10 suiidarclizc and simplify pioduction and 
distrjbuuon 

WliclhcT any 01 all of these will t3c done it would be rash to 
piopiicsy. Ihc nnporiaiu thing now is not what the GovcrniTicnt 
can 01 will cloj Imt what we, the people, can and will do. The real 
job oC avoiding indalion lias been given lo us We have been given 
the assignment of putting all we can into War Bonds, of paying off 
our debts. We will Jiave Lo pay the licavicr taxes, forego increases in 
die prices of things we sell 01 ni the wages we receive It is not 
enough merely to sufTer these things to be done unto ns — to take the 
tax blank or ilic ration card with only a muted grumble. The 
heavier tax or war-bond payment, the foregone wage or price in- 
crease, 01 divitlcml check, the surrendered Sunday pleasure ride, are 
OH) positive cnnlribiuions. It is up to us not merely to accept the 
sacrifices which aic oidcrcd, but to offer a greater sacrifice and to 
expect Its acceptance by Covermnent, as docs the aviator or soldier 
who voluntecixS foi the most dangcious uf missions 
It js we also who me the biiycns of that rapidly shiinking supply 
of civilian goods One of our assigned tasks m the lighting of the 
war IS to do without things to which we are accustomed. Fore-* 
going a new suit or pair of shoes, making old things do, conserving 
existing dollies and household equipment may not seem a partic- 
ularly glamorous way of participating in the war^ but it is an 
essential part of it The less we buy, not only the more for our fight- 
ing men, but the less the danger of runaway inflation It was once 
said that they also scivc who only stand and wait In this war stand- 
ing and waiting is not enough, but it must be said again and again 
that they also fight who do not buy unessential things 
Here ihcn arc the things we must do* 

Our daily lives muse be oiganizcd on the basis of iigid self-denial 
Oiii living standards must be reduced, and on our own responsi- 
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bility. Wc cannot wait for Govcinmcnt edict*) forbidding or 
regulating tlie use of eacli ami every article. 

We must buy less. Eacli article wc have must last longer. Just as 
die machine tools m the factoi ics which once worked eight hours in 
a day now must work twenty-four, so the suit which once would 
have been destined foi a ycai's wcai must now last two or three. 
Those consumers who arc tempted to rush out now and buy cloth- 
ing and shoes had best remember that by this time next year we will 
all think it smart to be shabby. Whatever wc buy must be paid for in 
cash whenever possible. Installment buying is inflationaiy. 

We must learn the ceiling prices iindci the OPA regulations and 
refuse to pay more. Wc should refuse to deal with black-market 
operators and price violators. The mcagci, temporary advantage of 
getting a little more than our fair share may mean the collapse of 
our national effort if multiplied by a million eases of violation. 

Investment to tiic limit of our abilities in war bonds is a solemn 
duty to the Nation. 

Ready and willing acceptance of the stabilization of our positions 
is as necessary as the acceptance of the post of danger by the soldier 
— low, reasonable profits for the business men, no highcr-than- 
parity prices for the farmers, no general wage increases for die 
wage earners. 

All of this means saciifice, perhaps even privation Some of our 
most essential commodities — coffee, meat, fuel oil — arc already un- 
der rationing or soon will be. Other scarcities arc bound to develop. 
Now is the time for the self-discipline which is our people’s greatest 
strength. In particular, it is a time of great opportunity for the con- 
sumer and the consumer movement The fight for simplicity, for 
standaidization, for reasonable prices was tough and ih.inklcss m 
the piping days of peace. The consumer movement has learned the 
techniques of public education Now it can put its haul-won knowl- 
edge into the service of the Nation It is aiding valiantly in the field 
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of price control. It can fortify its endeavors by fighung just as hard 
for the other clcmejits in our national economic policy. 

The ten iblc experience of the German inflation after the last war 
will never occur in this country. Of this we can be sure. We know 
also Unit the Government has undertaken to guarantee die mini- 
mum essentials of living to the people. But the experience of our 
own inflation m the last war can easily happen here again. During 
that period the cost of living rose to such stratospheric heights that 
It rocked the economic stability of tlic Nation, 

Between the summer of 1914 and the time that the Armistice 
was signed in 1918, the cost of American living soared 63 per cent. 
By June 1920, it was up more than 100 per cent over 1914. House- 
wives were paying $2.67 for ten pounds of sugar, $.88 for ten pounds 
of flour, $.67 for a pound of butter. Eggs rose from $ 25 a dozen in 
1914 to $ 92 in December of 1920. 

But wiien these fancy prices dropped, they went down like a dive 
bomber. Between May 1920 and May 1921, farm prices tumbled 
54 per cent. Other prices fell 25 per cent in five months. Hundreds 
of thousands of farmers lost their lands, Jiomcs, and savings. Five 
million workers lost their jobs The total amount of bankruptcy 
was almost twice that of any previous year in American history. 

When it was all over, we found that the skyrocket ride of war- 
time prices had contributed 1354 billions to the total 31 billion dol- 
lar price we paid for the last war. 

A similar tragedy in this war — ^when we are at the present time 
already committed to an expenditure of more than 240 billions — 
would add as much as 100 billions to the load. 

The measures wliich the Government has taken can prevent tliis 
from occurring again, if the people will do tlicir part. We know now 
that inflation can be controlled. In the five months from May 12 to 
October 13 the price of foods controlled by the OPA only went up 
4/10 of I pel cent as compared with a 16 per cent rise in uncon- 
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trolled foods* Aacl this remarkable record was achieved despite the 
inflationary factors which were in evidence tlirriughout that period. 
We know we can do it if we have the will to do it ; if we arc willing 
to make the sacrifices which the endeavor requires. 

Though it be trite to say il, 1 ask you again to consider the trivial- 
ity of these sacrifices we arc called iipoJi to make beside those given 
by our men at the front oi by tlie citi/ens of I/)Jidou and Cantcr- 
biiry, of Moscow and Stalingiad. In tlic battle against inflation we 
fight not only for ourselves but for our biothcrs and sons in tJic 
armed services wJio have a right to expect us to provide foi diem a 
decent economic order on their return. We who icinain nl home 
have this as our ultimate privilege — to provide the foundation for 
the victory in peace which they arc protecting by foicc of aims, 
Here lies the great challenge to the American people. 


KKGLNl* SOURCl. 

Vnheil Stafes Office of Education 

Sof)Je Pfinciples of Conctimct Ed (u at ton at the Second toy hevel A 
report of a conference on consumer c<kicaiioii Price lo cents. 

Manual on Waittmc Con sum cf Education for Use in Elemental y and 
Seeondafy Schools, Picpaiccl by representatives finin the following divi- 
sions oE the OfTicc ot Education, who make up the Woiking StafI on 
Consumer Education, Home Economics iMiicaiion Service, Agi iculiurc 
Education Service, Business Education and Scliool Adnninsti ation. 

This staff is giving attenlion to the question of tlic schoors responsi- 
bility for a program of Consumer Education jdanned as a functioning 
part of our nation^s piogum Thirteen Fcdcial agencies have appointed 
one or more representatives each to scivc with the Working Staff, in a 
united effort lo coordinate the educational program of tlic clUlereiU 
agencies relating to consumer pioblcnis in which the schools aie Ijcjiig 
called upon to share. The Office of liduuuion sin IT and these icpiesonw- 
tives meet from time to time as an Intel -agency Oiopci.uivc Oiinmittcc 
on Consumer Education. 

* Order from Supcrinlcndcni of Documents, WasJuuj^lnu, D C 




THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FIOME FRONT IN 
THE WAR SAVINGS PROGRAM 

JIOMr,R \V. ANDERSON 

Assoctatc Field Dncctor, Education Section, Wat Savings Staff, 
Treasury Department 

We are engaged in total war widi the most unscrupulous and 
cruel enemies the woild has ever seen. They are cunning, crafty, 
and intelligent as well as cruel. For years they have prepared for this 
conflict while the democracies pursued their normal modes of life 
witli characteristic equanimity. The democracies started prepara- 
tions for defense only on the eve of the attack by the enemy. They 
were, therefore, not fully prepared for war with an enemy schooled 
m mechanised methods of war. 

After a year in the war our nation has demonstrated amazing 
progress. Millions of men have been armed, trained in mechanized 
war, and now arc stationed on countless battle fronts. Airplanes arc 
coming off the assetnbly lines in unprecedented numbers and being 
flown to all parts of the world. Tanks, ammunition, and other war 
materials are being produced at rates tliat can be achieved only by a 
great industrial nation. Peacetime industries have been transformed 
in a few weeks into manufactories of the implements of war. Phe- 
nomenal expansion of plant capacity has been brought about. 
Changes have been made that were thought impossible of achieve- 
ment. Yet they have been made. Industries and American workers 
have demonstrated that democracy, though it loves peace, can 
mobilize for war effectively and efficiently 

Despite these remarkable achievements, we as American citizens 
have no right to be complacent. Wc are still at war — total war — 
with clangcious enemies lurking in distant lands. As long as they 
have the cunning, strength, and vitality they have already demon- 
strated, wc have no easy victory in sight In fact, I am sure we are 
just beginning the fight, on the home front and the battle front. 
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On the problem of winning the wai wc arc a united nation, with 
one purpose and one mind — the wav must be won. IE wc arc to be 
victorious the wai must be fijianccd properly. Tliat is a real task. 
Itts estimated that the war bill in 1943 wdl be ap[)roxiniatcly eighty 
billion dollars. To underwrite such a huge bill, the financial pro- 
gram must follow practical basic principles, Adam Smith ycais ago 
announced these in his dcscripuon of a souml tax system. You will 
recall tliatthey arc (i) equity, (2) certainty, (3) convenience, .and 
(4) economy. In other word.s, the hniden of financing the war 
should be equitably distributed; the yield should be ccitain and 
adequate; payments should be made as convenient as possible; and 
finally the cost of collection and administration should he reason- 
ably low. Tlic Treasury Department in formulating its finance pro- 
gram has added two other considerations: “Tlic fiscal policy should 
contribute as much as possible to the prevention of inflation and 
should minimize rather than exaggerate the problems of post-war 
readjustment.” 

Here are named two dangers that may he regarded as internal 
enemies. They arc inflation and disastious peace. WliiIc wc aic 
busy winning the war against Hitler wc must build dams to hold 
back the flood of inflation and at the same time do more than cast a 
wary eye on tlic problems of postwar adjustment. 

I shall not discuss the problem of financing the war program, but 
attempt to present a few thoughts on war savings. However, war 
savings, which it is expected will reach twelve billion dollars for llie 
next fiscal year, play a vital and important part in financing the 
armed forces and providing them with the war materiel necessary 
to win the war. War savings, too, is one of the chief weapons along 
with rationing, price and wage controls in the fight against infla- 
tion. And finally, war savings, if adequate in size and held by the 
citizen, will help make peace after the war a successful ailvcnturc 
in true American living. 

In this fight against inflation it is the purpose of the war savings 
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program to divert a considerable share of tlie excess income of the 
American people to the purchase of v/ar stamps and bonds. To the 
extent that wc are successful in promoting payroll savings and tlie 
individual purchase of stamps and bonds we shall be able to reduce 
the threat of inflation. If the war savings progiain is to be potent, it is 
necessary to establish in the consciousness of the American people 
the danger of inHation to the war effort and to their welfare to such 
an extent that wc have fairly universal investment in war bonds. 

I need not point out that if inflation should come war costs would 
conceivably increase several billion dollars per year and the costs of 
goods and services to the citizen become so high that wages and 
salaries would have very inadeejuate values. We must convince our- 
selves, it seems to me, therefore, that war savings represent an in- 
vestment not only m the winning of the war but in the winning of 
the battle against inflation. 

The American public seems to have within its grasp a standard of 
living which is higher than any yet experienced. The question 
which has not yet been fully answered is this; Will Americans vol- 
untarily forego the increased standard of living to invest in war 
savings as well as other forms of saving? If by their acts the answer 
is yes, the battle against inflation will be won. 

From the personal viewpoint of die war saver, future happiness 
and security may be assured by war savings. Postwar adjustments 
which die nation must make will be achieved with greater ease and 
assurance if a majority of Americans are well protected by war 
bonds. Individual investors who have built for themselves and tlieir 
families substantial savings accounts can face old age with serenity, 
take care of the education of their children, build a new home or 
remodel the old, replace worn-out clothing, automobiles, radios, 
and the like, and actually prevent depression because they hold 
bonds that can promptly be converted into money and placed into 
circulation for things needed and desired. 

If theie were no patriotic motives for buying war bonds, such as 
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winning the war or preventing indattoit, it seems to me that the 
prospects of future happiness and .security to each investor arc 
wholly suflicient reasons foi investing at least ten per cent of one’s 
income in war bonds. 

As the war progrcs.scs American citizens will be expected to spend 
only that portion of their incomes needed foi the necessities of life, 
either from self-imposed patriotic motives or govcrnniciu-iniposcd 
rationing and othci war shortages. 'I’o absorb the balance, the "left- 
over” income, the Government calls for voluntary piircha,sc of 
stamps and bonds with a tentative goal Eoi 1943 of twelve billion 
dollars. As long as the policy is one of voluntary purchase its success 
depends on the willingness of the American people to sacrifice suf- 
ficiently to spend only foi actual ininimuni needs, and the rest for 
the one great need — war savings. 

There never has been a time in America when the opportunity for 
safe investment has been more favorable than at present. The na- 
tional income has never been so great and the (quantity of gofxis and 
services available more restricted. We cannot buy an automobile 
even if we want one, and we cannot buy gasoline if we have one 
We cannot even buy all the oil we need to keep warm. We arc going 
to get along with less sugar, less coffee, and less meat than usual. The 
old refrigerator and the squeaky radio will have to .siifTicc for the 
duration. We will make our clotlics last longer. 

On the other hand, money is bulging in the pockets of American 
workers who have no legitimate place to spend it Yes, there is one. 
It should be an enjoyable experience for true Americans to get along 
with less so the armed forces may have more of all the things needed 
to bring an early victory at minimum sacrifice of life and materials 
That is the real sacrifice Americans can make on the home fiont. 
It is a rare privilege for American citizcn.s to invest the money that 
cannot or should not be spent for consumer goods in wai savings 
stamps and bonds. Winning the war against Hitler and the Japs, 
stemming the threatening tide of inflntion, and providing security 
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in the postwar pcnoil of adjustment arc the three main objectives of 
die wai savings program 

I have discussed tiic war savings program as one consisting mainly 
of buying stamps and bonds. As you well know, it is much more 
than that It is also saving and conserving of everything we use. It 
is a program m winch all Americans can paiticipatc, both by in- 
vesting .uitl conserving. Should any one feel that his contribution 
to die war c/Ioit is iiiailecpiatc, he can boost Ills morale by buying 
war stamps and bonds and consci ving food, clothing, and utensils. 
This should make him scciue in the knowledge that he has done 
his bit This is equally true of the children who are the mam concern 
of the schools of Ameiica, They arc not only observers of the war 
and Its activities, but arc also actual participants m the war effort 
dirough die Treasury’s “Schools at War’’ piogram, which illustrates 
die muliijilc program of war savings. Underlying this project are 
three fundamental wartime principles: 

1. Save to buy war stamps and bonds. 

2. Serve your school, community, and nation. 

3. Consci VC all kinds of materials, services, and money so there 
Will be more of cverythingfor America's armed forces. 

I know tliat many tcacliers have seen this opportunity to help our 
youngsters and ihcir families adjust to war realities and have seized 
it with all the vigor and professional ingenuity at their command. 
The education section of the war savings staff appreciates that the 
pupil tauglit Jiow to gel along with rationed food products, how to 
make an article of clothing or a household appliance last longer is 
also making a contiibiuion on the anti-inflation front. It is our hope 
that these activities in conservation will be cairied into the homes 
of America. 

May I point out another problem; the money being earned after 
school hours by pupils these days adds emphasis to the need of your 
lessons on money management. As much of that money as possible 
should be going into war savings to protect their futures 
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In conclusion, during die school year the children in 

die Los Angeles schools bought over 100,000 of stamps and 
bonds, Detroit children over $1,150, two, anti in Pittsburgh over 
$400,000. In all, die school cliildrcn amassed a total of over eighty 
million dollars. This week the Siutlciu War Council of Norihwcst- 
ern University announced the purch.i5c t)f over $35,000 of stamps 
and bonds in a war savings week campaign. 

In countless schools reports conic m to the clTcci that teachers and 
children arc enthusiastically participating in the piograin of teach- 
ing saving, serving, and conserving, as well as Iniying stamps and 
bonds. If this enthusiasm can be transmitted to adults witli equal 
force and success, there will be more of the vital materials for the 
war elfort and more money available foi investments to secure the 
future front for America and licr citizens. Students in the schools 
cannot fight on the battle front, but they arc in the war, fighting 
witli all tliey have. That’s the spirit behind the war savings program. 
That’s the spirit that will win tlic war on tlic battle front, on the 
home front, and on the future front. 
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EDUCATION’S RESPONSIBILITY IN PRICE CONTROL 
AND RATIONING 

WILLIAM B. BROWN 

Educational Relations Btanch, Cotisiimers' Dtt^tsion, Office of 
Pi ice AclmtnistraUon 

INTOODUCnON 

If education’s lesponsibility in price control and rationing is rec- 
ognized by pi ofessional educators, we are making progress. I would 
like to expand slightly on that subject. Education has not only a 
responsibility for price control, in supporting the OPA program, it 
has a responsibility foi itself. And I shall shortly explain what I 
mean by that. 

Economics today means housekeeping on a national scale, and on 
an international scale. It means that we have come to realize that 
the well-being of each small home is inseparable from the manage- 
ment of the world at large. It affords us little advantage to put cur- 
tains on our windows, rugs on our floors, and pictures on our walls, 
if we manage our woild so badly that a bomb may turn our decora- 
tions to ashes. The housekeeper today has to plan her life with due 
regard for the problems of the world. The family cook does not take 
a seat with the councils of the great, but she is nevertheless there at 
the conference table as an imposing force. Every time she goes out 
to do die family shopping, she helps to decide how much longer the 
war must last, how many more lives will be lost, and what will be 
the shape of the peace to come. She may not ever read a paper It 
may be that site has not voted in twenty years. But the notions she 
takes into her head about price regulation and rationing are going 
to have much to do with the future course of this world, 

opa’s problem 

I can explain that point further perhaps by giving you some indi- 
cation of the pioblem that confronts the Office of Price Administra- 
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tion. It is our function, you realize, to set legal limits on rents and 
prices and to manage rationing of consumer goods. Never has so 
vast a task of enforcement been undertaken by a Federal agency in 
the Jiistory of our Government. It is true that the regulations of 
OPA have so far been surprisingly clicclivc. it is true that they have 
saved die public billions of dollars. It is true that actions by other 
agencies of our Government contribute materially to the c/fcctivc- 
ncss of OPA regulations. It is true that iu general we have Iiad ex- 
cellent cooperation in the enforcement of our program. And yet, the 
job to be done is staggering, even though it concerns but a minority 
of tire population. 

poLicn AcrrioN i’utim; 

We have to grant, light off the bat, that we cannot depend on 
police action to enforce otu rules. In llic first place, ,is a democracy, 
our country feels a wholesome distaste for Gcst.apo methods. In the 
second place, it would be futile for a staff of piofcssional investi- 
gators to try to cover the ground. There arc mote than two bundled 
million retail transactions every day. And each tiansaction repre- 
sents the possibility of an evasion of the price oi rationing regula- 
tions. Naturally, no professional police force is going to cast the 
jaundiced eye of suspicion on every single retail sale. Another rea- 
son why drastic action is inadvisable is that it will defeat our pur- 
pose. Last week, OPA sent letters to <^,ooo retailers warning them 
that they were violating the law and exposing tliemscivcs to the loss 
of their license. These 4,000 represented 40 per cent of 10,000 retail 
outlets investigated during a four-week enforcement diive. Should 
diis warning prove ineffective, it might prove a serious hindrance 
to our distribution system to close down these places. We arc con- 
fident that most merchants will respond to the warning. Those 
who are deliberately and wilfully violating icgid.iiions arc in for 
more serious treatment. But meanwhile, we have the need of the 
pressure of public opinion and moderate legal sanctions to discour- 
age even minor violations of the law. 
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IF WE FAIL 

You can see from tins example what general disregard of price 
and rationing regulations may mean. In the first place, it will mean 
a disproportionate rise in the cost of living, with the burden falling 
most heavily on those least able to bear it. This effect will seriously 
handicap the war piograin In the second place, failure of this one 
program will lead to cynical disregard of all regulatory measures 
necessary to die prosecution of the war. The rise of prices and die 
general disregard for government measures leads logically to a state 
of general anarchy, government by bribery and gangsterism, so 
that, even if our armies do succeed in leveling the Axis host, we 
shall have succumbed to a similar type of gangsterism in our own 
country. We had a foretaste of that under prohibition, when the 
foul odor of corruption penetrated even into the highest offices in 
our government. The issue of this war is legality and democracy 
against the rule of might and trickery, against tyranny of all forms, 
against economic tyranny as well as political and racial tyranny. 
And wc cannot win that issue abroad if wc suricndcr it at home. 

education’s importance 

To obtain compliance with price and lationing regulations, no 
institution in our society is so well equipped or so strategically situ- 
ated as the school. It is a natural rallying place for every neighbor- 
hood ; Its word is respected ; and it is particularly well suited to teach 
the rudiments of our wartime regulations and to train both children 
and adults to comply widi and support these regulations. That 
undertaking by the schools is essential if the price and rationing 
program is to have the full public support it requires. 

CHANGING ROLE OF SCHOOLS 

It is more than natuial for schools to assume this wartime respon- 
sibility. It IS essential to their continued functioning. Many of you 
may have noticed the statement by Hany Hopkins a short time 
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ago. He remarked that 1,200,000 boys and girls were expected to 
quit school to take war jobs. That is close to a fourtlv o£ tire high- 
school population. He said, "High school courses should be short- 
ened so students will have more lime to work, especially on farms. 
Some students should quit higli school altogether, A diploma can 
only be framed or liung on the wall. A shell that a boy or girl liclps 
to make can kill a lot of Japs. If we don’t win this wai, there won’t 
be any high schools to go to.” 

tDUCATiON iiNnrR nnr. 

Coming from a distinguished piogressivc like Harry Hopkins 
that sort of talk deserves profound altcuiion. Evciything he says 
about the changing role of the schools is true. What is worse, the 
enemies of education and ciightciimeiit arc going to use this situ- 
ation to demand curtailment of education coinplcicly 1 need not 
tell any of you that wartime psychology always .strengthens tJie 
forces who want to put out the liglits and create a permanent black- 
out for the popular intelligence, 

CONVtRSlON—'i’in, SCIIOOI-’S SALVA’llON 

As I see it, the chief hope for the schools, their chief defense, is 
to convert so completely to the support of the war pi ogram, to make 
themselves so valuable in performing wartime community services, 
that education will become regarded as an essential industi y. To the 
extent that the schools are providing vocational tiaining for war 
Industries or for combat service, it is obvious that they arc doing an 
essential job. But it must become equally obvious that the share of 
the schools in organizing community activities is .also essential to 
the prosecution of the war. And in our community activities, I am 
sure you will agree, nothing is more essential to the winning of the 
war than enforcement of price, rent, and rationing regulations. 
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WARTIMk CONSUMER IIDUCATION 

Now wJiat may t)ic schools be expected to do to support die OPA 
program? I wiK not recite for you the methods and techniques at 
your dssposal. I would hkc to use this time to speak of the contents 
of wartime consiimci education. I can divide that into three sec- 
tions: understanding and knowledge; attitudes; and participation. 

UNUr-RSTANDING 

It should be clc.nr to every citizen that our war program, and our 
future life, depend on our ability to build up production and to keep 
down personal spending. That formula applies generally to our 
program foi planning and controlling the output of one hundred 
billion dollais m war goods and services, and seventy billion dollars 
in consumer goods and services in 1943. It implies economic regu- 
lations and controls such a.s our country has never before attempted. 
And It implies disliibution of these goods and services where they 
will do the most good. The rule of purse must abdicate today in 
favor of the lulc of patriotism. 

This task of distribution and regulation is largely in the hands of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, set up on October third only 
after the country had become thoroughly educated to our need for 
such a program Under OES, OPA is empowered to set legal limits 
on all rents and sales, although we do not attempt to impose such 
limns unless enforcement is practicable It should be understood 
tb.Tt compliance with price and rent limits depends on economic 
forces controlled by other agencies of government, notably by com- 
mittees in charge of the tax program, and upon public attitudes. It 
should be icahzcd that it is highly unpatriotic, as well as a punish- 
able offense, to ask or to pay more than the legal limit. Price and 
rent regulations aic not a form of prohibition Far from denying 
things to the public, they aim to protect public living standards to 
the fullest possible degree For diat reason, if for no other, tliey 
should have public support. 
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Wliat I Iiavc s.ihI alwnu [•ihr.uul rau lo^jxji.iJiDns.ipplicvalsoio 
ralioniiig. RammiiiR has iss » pi»rp(»' r'.. li is to arsine ih< ilemocralk 
and cquilahk disiiihmion iif av.nl.ildr Mipplks vXtul il is in sic that 
our supplies arc used wlu ir they v. ill do nio,i to wm the war and 
the peace lo come. R.itinmiit> is not easy, hut 11 1 , ilie hesi we can do 

A. I’ll Hints 

With these undcrstandinj^s, ynvti ftuiids .nul iieij^l dints should 
grumble a lot less alnml the way the pi tee and tatiutiing programs 
arc being bungkil. Those who utuleisiaiul the inagmiude o£ the 
problem (eel tltat it ts only hy a prayct and a mit.ule that we have 
clone as well as we have. Insie.ul <i( saying pttec ciuuiol is .1 flop, 
people who iindcrstaiul the piohlem will feel dciet mined to make 
price control work. 

Instead of rcpcMiing go.ssip about iIrtc being no le.tl slmi i.ige, 01 
complaining when the piiicli of a sliort.ige is hit, people may de- 
termine lo do cvciythmg possible lo teheve .1 .slioil.ige, wlicthcr u 
is serious or not. They can <lcvelo[) h.ihilsof lesiiamt and <lisriphne 
which will bca shining e.x.i[nplc loothcis. 

Instead o£ admiring the person who succeeds in getting away 
wLtlt something, violating the spirit it not the Iciiei n( the legula- 
tions, people will sec these chiselcrs for what they really .11 e: the 
friends of Hitler and Hirohiio — ^thc contjilaceni, if unconscious, 
fifth column on the economic front. 

Instead of casting a dirty look at the merchant and then grtun- 
bling privately about the failure of the Government to take care of 
crooks like that, pcopile who understand the situation will talk the 
case over good-humoredly and seek to acquitc the facts. 'l iiey will 
refuse to cast aspersions, either on the Goveinmcnl oi tlic mcichiint, 
until the facts are clearly established. And given the fact.s, they will 
use them to enforce the law, rather than to vvcMkcn faith in the Gov 
eminent. 
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Coinplcic undcrsi.indnig leads to attitudes which in turn lead to 
full jKirUcipation in the OPA piogram This means that the schools 
may play a seminal role m establishing organizations and cam- 
paigns for effectual obsei v.incc of OPA i cgulations. They may assist 
in training pi ice wardens and in coaching both nicicliants and 
shoppers. They may conduct courses to familiarize people with the 
use of grailcs and standards. 'I hcy may establish committees to assist 
the Rem Conti ol OfTicc in preventing evictions, 01 to relieve the 
War Puce and Rationing hoaids of then administrative burden 
I am sure tliat the taxpayer who saves a month’s rent, or who Jearns 
that he can get a tiic, as a rcsidt of the school’s activities, will never 
again complain that the scIuktIs are a useless expense to the com- 
iniinity. 

I will not buidcn you now with thcdctailsof the programs which 
may be umlcil.iltcn by the schools, but if any of you have not re- 
ceived adct|iKiJe information, if the literature is lacking from your 
libraries, let me assure you that the Educational Services Branch 
in tJic Con,siiiner Division of OPA is ready to place bodi the liter- 
ature and the advice of its educational consultants at your disposal. 

CONCLUSION 

I liavc said what llic schools may be expected to do about the OPA 
program. May I also note what the OPA program is doing for the 
schools. I have alicady commented on what this program can mean 
xn tcims of community relations. Let me say a few words about 
what OPA means in terms of school operations. First, here is a 
spccihc example. Many schools in this country you know provide 
milk and ci ackers to pupils at a nominal sum These luncheons 
mean a gieat deal to the health and intellectual alertness of pupils. 
A rise in pi ices llueatcns the continuance of this luncheon program 
in many communities Regulations by OPA will detciminc whether 
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or not tticse programs may coiuimic, TImt is one specific example. 

Now let us look at the operations of education iii a broader sense. 
You know the school’s budget is determined by a tax [irogram set 
as much as a year ahead of time. Unless pricc.s arc successfully regu- 
latedj it is possible that the general price level may double bcisvcen 
the time the scliool budget is created ami the time it is spent, In 
effect, the rise in prices forces the school to woik at half its usual 
budget. How would any of you here like to have a fifty per cent cut 
in salary today? Unless they come to the support of price regulation, 
that IS what the schools arc asking for. 

Finally, I would like you to consider the influence of price regu- 
lation on the philosopliy of education. A good many educators arc 
speaking and thinking a great deal of the postwar world. It is my 
earnest opinion that we are shaping that postwar world by what we 
do now. If we slip into economic chaos— if we allow the accidental 
accumulation of large fortunes on the one hand, and the impover- 
ishment of the laboring masses on the other, during our wartime 
operations— the peace to come will conform to that same evil pat- 
tern. None of us wants that kind of a peace. We arc fighting, we 
believe, to prevent that kind of a peace. If that is the ease, then, let 
us not have that kind of a war. 


XECIjNT source MAITRIALS 

Eibliagraphks 

Materials for Consumer Education t A Selected Bibliography. Prepared 
by the Consumers’ Counsel Division, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 1941, pp. 42. Price 10 cents. 

Consumer Knowledge Helps Wm the War. Bulletin 11, March 1941 
Consumers Division, Oflice of Price Administration. 

Selected Bibliography on Wartime Consumer Problems, Revised, 1942. 
Office of Price Administration. 




THE IMPORTANCE OF CONSUMER-RETAILER 
UNDERSTANDING DURING THE WAR 


ROGER WOLCOTT 

Executive Secietaiy, National Cansumer-Retatler Council, Inc 

Tlie primal y objective of the National Consumer-Retailer Council 
IS to promote a cooperative appi oach to consumer-retailer pro blems. 
When founded, the Council was frankly regarded as an experiment. 
Today the Council has proved that consumer-retailer cooperation 
can and does work on tlic national level. 

Now there is an urgent need that it be made to work in local com- 
munities for never did consumers and retailers face a greater num- 
ber of perplexing problems of vital importance to both. Paramount 
among these problems is that of the quality of goods. It is basic to 
the conservation of the nation’s raw materials. It is basic to main- 
taining living standards at a level which makes possible the main- 
tenance of health and welfare. Above all, it is basic to price regula- 
tion, for price regulation means little or nothing if price is not tied 
to quality. 

Recently there have been encouraging indications that the Office 
of Price Administration is paying more attention than previously 
to the need to protect the consuming public against hidden and un- 
necessaiy deterioration of quality. One of the most convincing bits 
of evidence is that of creating a Standard Division — raising it from 
Its former position of an inconspicuous branch in the Consumer 
Division. In a policy statement issued September 3, announcing the 
new Stanclaids Division, Leon Henderson stated. 

The OlTicc of Price Administration is keenly aware of the fact that as 
military requirements — now taking over a third of our national produc- 
tion and soon to take .almost half — bite deeper and deeper into civilian 
production, pressure for changes in the quality and design of commodi- 
ties and services will continue to increase. 
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The OPA recognizes that these pressures impose upon it an incrciis- 
ingly heavy responsibility to sec ilial ns |>ricc, rcnl, and rationing pro- 
grams and the educational efions aucnding ihein, are so devised and 
administered that the tjuahiy of commmhties and services arc taken into 
account. 

Still more recently, the OPA put the mattci simply and succinctly 
in a November 8 release which stated \\\ part; 

Price tags mean a great dc.il to the woman who does the family shop- 
ping, but price tags tell only half the story of higher living costs in war- 
time. Tlic rest of the story appears in later installments — svhen the cotton 
housedress shrinks from a size i6 to a hopeless 12; when the $1.35 stock- 
ings gwe only 95 cents worth of wear; when the red design or figured 
sUp-cover runs into us while hackgiound the fust tune it is Wxtshed. 

These are hidden price increases that pinch the family pocket-book and 
waste the nation's limited resouices of machinery, materials and man- 
power, just when we should he pulling llicni to the best possible use* 

Retailers, as well as coasiimcrs, have a vital stake in this question 
of quality When quality goes clown, they may m no way be respon- 
sible, Nevertheless, since it is they wlio aic closest to the public, they 
are the ones who ai c bound to receive the kicks. On top of the many 
difficulties which rctallcis face today, certainly they do not wish to 
have piled the loss of customer good will which will follow un- 
necessary quality changes in consumer goods. 

Some changes in quality are inevitable as the result of tremendous 
war requirements. Provided the reasons for them arc understood, 
the consuming public will accept them with good grace It is the 
unnecessary lowering of quality that will spell trouble. 

The Government has taken action to pi event unncccssai y quality 
changes in some commodities. For example, the OPA schedule on 
sheets not only established price ceilings, but also set up sjiccifica- 
tions for four different types and icquiicd that each sheet be labeled 
as to the size, type, and, if it is a subsianclard or a second, that this 
fact be stated on the labek 
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The OPA has also iccjuircd that wholesalers must label beef with 
Its grade. I'liis action was taken to protect retailers against the “up- 
grading” of beef by wholesalers in order to justify higher prices. 
From the standpoint of the consuming public, it would have been 
desirable for the OPA to h.ive required that the grade markings on 
meat carry over to tiic ultiiiuite consumer — which is not the case at 
die present time. Piicc schedules on dry beans, potatoes, onions, and 
turkeys also embody Government grades and it has been reported 
that dollars-and-ccnts ceilings on canned products are to be accom- 
panied by grade labeling. 

The OPA lias, in addition, taken action in regard to nylon stock- 
ings. Various classifications of hose have been defined, a maximum 
price for eacli classification established, and each pair of stockings 
must be Labeled as to its classification, denier, gauge, and quality. 

Sheets, meat, nylon stockings — this is obviously a very meager 
beginning on the important task of tying price to quality. What can 
be done in respect to die host of other consumer goods — especially 
those which liave been designated as cost-of-livmg commodities? 

One answer is to set up Victory models and prescribe that only 
these models can be made. This has already been done for bicycles, 
stoves, work clothes, and rubber heels. As the war continues we shall 
probably sec more Victory models for goods which use highly stra- 
tegic materials such as metals and rubber Where the need is great 
this is about the only solution. 

A second answer is to establish dollars-and-cents ceilings for spe- 
cific commodities based on standards and to prohibit the making of 
goods which fall below these standards or to penalize the manu- 
facturer from a price standpoint to such an extent that “below 
standard quality goods” would prove unprofitable to make One 
major difliculty in the path of such a program is the length of time 
it takes to develop satisfactory standards. Furthermore, m relation 
to many types of pjoducts, very little basic reseaich has been done 
to determine which characteristics of a product must be taken into 
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consideration in establishing slaml arils. Standards can and should 
be worked out for many products. Ilut, from the standpoint of time 
alone, it seems doubtful if standards can piovidc the entire answer 
for a widespread prograin. 

What is needed is a device that will effectively tic price to quality 
and which at the same lime can bt put into operation with com- 
parative speed and with comparatively little expense. Informative 
labeling, in the opinion of the National C'onsiimcr-Rctailcr Council, 
provides a workable solution, and it wouUl in no way act as a deter- 
rent to the use of more drastic mcasuics, such as Victory models or 
the establishment of standards. 

On the basis of extensive research and study the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council has defined an informative label (a textile 
label, for example) as one that answers the following five questions: 
What is the product made of? How i.s it made? How will it per- 
form? How should it be eared for? and How should it be used? 
These questions, the Council believes, should be answered in spe- 
cific terms, not generalities. 

A number of leading firms have adoptcil labels which conform 
to this definition, showing that from tlic business standpoint it rep- 
resents good selling practice. Consumers, Cor their part, have made 
it evident that these questions constitute the points about which they 
arc most anxious to know. 

From the standpoint of retailers, informative labeling would 
safeguard them against unjustified claims of quality clctcuoration. 
It would also protect the honest business man from the chiscler 

From the standpoint of the manufacturer, it would enable liim 
to maintain the individuality of his product, would safeguard him 
against competitors who might wish to chisel on prices thiough 
lowering quality, and would represent a device ihat would mean 
little extra expense since the information could be added, in most 
cases, to existing labels. 

Informative labeling also offers advantages to those in govern- 
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mcnt who arc responsible for checking inflation and in checking on 
compliance with price regulations. The General Maximum Price 
Regulation now provides that the quality of consumer goods shall 
remain essentially the same as the quality level of March 1942. 
Obviously, however, no check can be made on compliance with 
this provision, nor on evasion of specific price regulations through 
the lowering of quality, unless there is some effective means estab- 
lished by which compliance officials can identify the quality of the 
product. 

This question of wartime quality identification of merchandise 
is highly important because it has a direct bearing on inflation, on 
living standards, on consumer-business relations. It is, however, by 
no means the only urgent problem. There are those raised by suc- 
cessor materials, curtailed retail services, hoarding, the return of 
goods to the store, and mad- and phone-order buying, which is 
being adapted widely by consumers because of gas and tire restric- 
tions and which must be worked out so that it will be equally satis- 
factory to the store and its customers 

The National Consumer-Retailer Council has published a series 
of leaflets on these and other current problems relating to the buy- 
ing and selling of goods. On each subject taken up the Council has 
issued two leaflets — one addressed to the consumers, and one to re- 
tailers — suggesting steps each may take, in many cases m conjunc- 
tion with the other, to help solve the problem presented 

There is, for example, the question of successor materials. Re- 
tailers must do a good job of selling them if consumers, who like 
to stay on well-beaten tracks, arc not to rcEusc to accept new prod- 
ucts. To avoid customer resentment, retailers must be prepared to 
tell frankly both the limitations and advantages of the new goods 
on their shelves. Consumers, for their part, must learn to buy the 
new products intelligently and to learn to use and care for them so 
as to obtain maximum service. 

Curtailed retail services are another problem. For the most part, 
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consumers have respoiulccl gcntrously to retail ap[)enls that they 
help the store achieve the rcstiielerl dclivety truck mileage made 
mandatoiy by the Goveriiineiii. They have done a sjilenchd job of 
carrying thcii own. but stores will [nnli.ihly m the neai futuic he 
required by the Government to autail nuuh moie sliaiply seivices 
to which eonsuincrshavc so longbcen aeiUMonud. Will they iindei- 
stand why these change, s arc neee.ssary, accept iliein with good 
grace? The answer will he “yes” if consumers aiul retailers discuss 
the problem togcthci 

Returns of merchandise to llie store is also a pressing matter, The 
National Consumer-Retailer Council believes that the consumci’s 
right to return mcichandisc which i,s riefcctive or which is letuuicd 
for some other equally valid reason .should not be abrogated. Rut 
at the same time, nwieccssai y returns of metcliandisc spell waste 
both foi the consumer and tire stoic, a waste' of munjiower and 
materials which we can ill afford. 

One of the prime retail worries today is ehoitagc of pcisoniiel. 
The situation cicatcd by diis shortage is ccrianily one wliicli calls 
for consumer undci standing Women will have to be more patient 
if they must wait their turn before being served, I’cihaps they will 
have to learn more about waiting on tlicin.selves even in Men cs which 
arc not made for self-service. And here again, the meiitsof informa- 
tive labeling warrant a word Labels, giving the inCornialion winch 
the consumer usually expects to oVitaiii from the s.ilespeison, jiro- 
vide a basis for self-service when and if it becomes necessary. 

So much of the problems. What should he the approach to them ? 
First, as citizens we must live up to our rcspoiisihihiy to .solve, on 
our own initiative, as many of our problems as possible During war 
the Government must of necessity exercise far grc.itcr contiol over 
our lives than in normal limes. Rut even if we would, we cannot 
throw all of our problems into the Lip of our fToveinmenl. It h.is 
plenty on its hands already. Not do we want to. Foi iiidividii.ils 
and groups of individuals to solve, whciicvci possible, their own 
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problems, without interference from die Government, is the Amer- 
ican way of doing things. 

The Council is prepared to give all help possible to build a perma- 
nent, cooperative iclalionship between local groups of consumers 
and retailers. Care must be taken that neither group dominates the 
otlier Rctailcis must guard themselves against underestimating the 
“little woman’s” intelligence or assuming that all intelligent con- 
sumer gioups arc radical Consumers must likewise guard them- 
selves against the belief that a retailer cannot really be interested m 
consumer problems or understand the consumer point of view. The 
Council has prepared a guide for groups wishing to establish a co- 
operative relationship and believes that adherence to die principles 
set foi th in it will do much to assure the success of local consumer- 
retailer piograms. 

Cooperation is not always the easy way. But it is one which bene- 
fits all concerned. Those who succeed in making it work will find 
that they have established a pattern, which will not only help solve 
wartime problems, but will Jiold over as a permanent advance dur- 
ing the years to come. 


lUlCBNT SOURCE MAlTLRlALS 

Venodicals 

Consumei Education Service Prepaied by Mrs Harriet Howe. Ad- 
dress Amciican Home Economics Association, 620 Mills Bldg, Wash- 
ington, D C. $i .00 a year. 

Consumer Education JotunaL Edward Reich, Editor Address; Con- 
sumer Education Association, 45 Suniiysidc Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
25c an issue, oo a year. 

Consume} s' Guide Consumers’ Counsel, Department of Agriculture 
Periodical published twice monthly 50 cents a year. 

Vtcloy O/Ticc foj War InfoJ matjon. Current information on all phases 
oC the wai cfToi t. Weekly publication 75 cents for 52 issues 

Education jof Vtctoiy (Replaces School Life for the duration of the 
War) United States Oflicc of Education Provides current information 
specifically dealing widi the schools’ pari in the war effort Biweekly, 
$i 00 a year 



ADJUSTING FAMILY FINANCES TO WIN THE WAR 
AND THE PEACl'. 

JOSH*lllNh KRIMIR 

Assistant Professor of lUhuattan, New Yoii( IJtuvcrsuy 

This artich ts piesented in the hope that it rviU help tcachets to face 
their own wartime finanml problems cleaily, to mulct stand the financial 
problems facing the patents of theit pupils, and to assist their pupils in 
doing their bit of financial adjustment IPe must ail spend less and save 
more to win the victoiy. 

What problems docs war create for consumers ? 'I'lic most serious 
consumer problems arct scarcity of consumer goods and services, 
deterioration of quality, and the danger of rising prices. Scarcity 
and deterioration of quality cannot be avoided, because wc cannot 
produce the vast amount of war materials ncctlcd and continue to 
produce the usual amount and quality of consumer goods and serv- 
ices. Rising prices not only cause our money to buy less during 
the war, but also may result in a postwar fall of prices with conse- 
quent stalling of production and trade and reduction of family in- 
comes. 

Our experience during and after tbc last war wa.s that the cost of 
living more than doubled from to 1920, fell in 1921 and 1922, 
leveled off during the later twenties, fell again from 1930 to 1933, 
then began to rise gradually (Table i and Chart i). Many of us 
remember both the wartime rise in prices and the postwar depres- 
sion a.s experiences we do not care to repeat. 

During this war, so far, the cost of living has reacted very much 
as it did during the last war, In the 18 months fiom June 1915 to 
December 1916 it rose 15 per cent. In the 18 months from February 
1941 to August 1942 it rose 16 per cent. 

War is a bad business at best. Must wc also have wartime inflation 
and postwar depression? Not necessarily I Ovir Government believes 
that the wartime rise in prices can be at least retarded “Less con- 
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sumer goods, less money spent for consumer goods; more military 
goods, more money spent for military goods’* is the formula. In 
otlier words, consumers are asked to divert a substantial part of 
their spending power to finance the war. 


Table i 

Indexes ov tiih Cost op Living op Wage Earners and Lower Salaried 
Workers in Large Cities During World War I and World War II 
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The President's seven-point plan for softening some of the eifects 
of war by controlling inflation can be translated into consumer do’s 
and don’ts as follows: 

Spend less 

Decide what you can do without for the duration. 

Make the dollars you spend go as far as possible 
Supplement the money you spend with more time and energy in 
making goods and pciformmg services for youiself 
Waste nothing. 

Take care of what you have 
Do not buy above the ceiling price. 

Do not hoard 

Save more 

Save for your income tax, due March 15, next year 
Get out of debt 

Save your money till after the war when it can buy goods and serv- 
ices which arc not now available. 

Invest in war savings stamps and bonds. 

The plan will not succeed without the cooperation of a large per- 
centage of the populntion. To what extent should you cooperate? 
A study of the way incomes were distributed and spent before the 
war (i 935-*I936) and an analysis of what has happened to your 
finances since the beginning of the war may help you to decide 
The lowci third of the consumers (families and single individ- 
uals) m theUnited States in I935”i936 had incomes of less than 
$780 (Table 2 and Chart 2) On the average, consumers in this 
group spent more than they earned — that is, for the group as a 
whole, deficits' were greater than savings (Table 3 and Chart 3). 
Ninety pei cent of theii income was spent for food and home main- 
tenance'* (Table 4 and Chart 4). 

^ Deficits were thic to drawing on savings, borrowing, gifts from fi lends and rclaiives, and 
relief 

“ Home maintenance includes lioiisiiig, hoiibchold operauon, and furnnhings and equipment 
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Chart 2 Incomfs in United States. 1935-1936 
Two iliirds of the faJtiilics had incomes of less than $1,500 


The middle third of the consumers received incomes of from $780 
to $1,450. The consumers m this group, as a whole, just about broke 
even. About 70 per cent of their income was spent for food and 
home maintenance. 

The upper third of the consumers received incomes of $1,450 and 
more. The consumers in this group, as a whole, managed to save 
and to share with others in the form of gifts and peisonal taxes 
Only 46 per cent of their income was spent for food and home main- 
tenance, 

Strangely enough, about 30 per cent of the income was spent by 
the consumers of each of these groups in 1935-1936 for clothing, 
personal care, automobile, other transportation, medical care, to- 
bacco, recreation, reading, formal education, and other minor items. 
TJiJity per cent of a low income pi ovided for these items very made- 
cjuatcly, 30 per cent of a moderate Income provided for them com- 
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fortably, and 30 per cent of a liigU Income provulecl Coi t!\cm 
comparatively luxuriously. 

Wluit does all this mean to you in your own personal financial 
management? To what extent should you spend Icvss and save 
more? 

Where did you fit into this picture in i 935 *-i 936 ^ 

How has the war altected your finances? 

How have your family needs changed? 

What percentage of the population do you think will have to finance 
the war? 

Do you place yourself among those who slum hi coi^jieralc only to the 
extent that they are forced to do so hy : 
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Scarciiy of {joods and services? 

Dctcnoration of quality? 

The higher cost of living? 

Price, wage, and rent ceilings? 

Rationing? 

Income tax? 


Taple ^ 

Average Expenditures ior Family Living op F'amii ifs and 
Single Indiv/ihmls in IvAdi Third oi iiiii Nation, i935"i9^G 
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Medical care 
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f'lit lonAl Cjir* port^tiov^ 

( ri^Ki •! I amii ^ F iMSf* I xi'i M>nimi > UNiibn ^itaiis, i 935”*936 

I <unt M\\\ li^kmr \\\ t n \\w Urp,rst in 0\c Uk\bcI. "I \\cUwLr 

die iiROJi)r» ihr I ir^;«r w^^ ilir pr(i|iiirtttMi of die* mcoiiic used f<jr these items 

Do you |)Liu yoiust'lf ainoiif^ iliost‘ who should in ndclition cooperate 
volitnt.inly through 
Clcdriiij^ lip debts'^ 

Purchiisc of w.n sMiiips and hoiuls? 

Othci sdvini>;s? 

Slianiif^ wnli oiluis U ss foMuiuili ? 

It your ciToi I s ,11 c >1 n to he c flee live, fii st of all you iniisi. have 
thcwill lospt'iul l(‘ss.iii<l save itioi{‘, Ii must seemworih woikingat. 
Then you must havt* a spccilu plan. How much will youi income 
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tax be? What form of savings arc l>csl fui you? Wh.u goods and 
services that you would normally have can yon omit or postpone? 
How shall your next pay he spent ? No one can make these decisions 
but you and your family. However, coinpaiison with the prewar 
spending patlcrns of (lie lowri, niulclle, and ujipti lliiids of the 
populatton may be helpful ((diaits \ atnl .j) Obviously, if you .ue 
going to spend less, you will spend more like families on a lower 
income level than your own. You arc likely to have to spend a larger 
percentage of your income for f<K)tl ansi home maintenance. 

Having made the plan, you will need some way of checking on 
yourself to see whether you aic living within the plan. I find it help- 
ful to have a list of the items ami amounts for whit h I expect to write 
checks in the front of my clicckbook, allowing a column for each 
month, so that I can record the checks as written (Form r) At any 
time, 1 can look at die cash in my purse, the bal.ince on my check- 
book, and the checks to be wi itlen .ind decide wliethet I can afford 
a given Item this month. If not, it has to wan 


Form i 


ClirCKIlOOK I’lAN ANII Rn ORIl 


Badget hems 

Vlan 

Wa r sav i ngs bonds $ 

Savings account 

Rene 

Elcctncuy 

Telephone 

Gas 

Spending money 

Other 

Total { 


Ottfih 

5 


^iitetnhcr })f<,emher 


5 


The amount which 1 must save c.ieh inoiiih in f>i<l< i lo jncci all 
the big bills which come m U\e yc.u , svkU as life msurat\cc 

premiums, income tax, and the like, is carLfiilly uunpiited .u the 
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beginning o( tlic year. A savings-account record is set up (Form 2) . 
Tlic plan foi deposits and withdrawals is written in pencil at the 
beginning of tlic year and traced in ink when the transaction is 
completed. A <loui)le set of coliiiniis could be used if one cared to 
keep tile plan and poi forinance scpaiatc. Some people prefer simply 
to scatter their big hills ihioiigh the year, for example, to buy cloth- 
ing in a month wlicn (hey are not paying a life-insurance premium. 


Form t. 


Savings Pi and Record 


y^f 

Month 

Dtpntttt 

Wti/idrawats 

Itfm 


Oct, 

Nov 

Dee 

$ — 

(clothing 

1913 

Jan. 

Fcl^ 

Mar 

Apr. 

— 

[afe insurance 
C'Inthing 

Federal income lax 
Slate income tax 


Amount 

f 


Balance 

s 


The thcckhook plan and lecord and the savings-account plan and 
record arc the most essential sviitlcn parts of my financial manage- 
ment. Of course, adju.stmcnts liavc to be made from time to time, 
but the better the plan, the fewci the adjustments. I also find it con- 
venient to keep a small notebook in winch I assemble the items 
which I need to make u[) my iiicoiiie-tax rcjioit. If you want more 
complete records, it is relatively simple to file sales slips and re- 
turned checks and to leconl them in an account book Such a record 
is helpful in making next year’s plan 
Some of those who do not keep a bank account find it convenient 
to have a set of envelopes 01 boxes for dividing the income among 
the mote itnport.ml items in the budget I myself find it convenient 
at times to isolate tiu money foi a ceitam pm pose in a special enve- 
lope 01 comjiarlimnt of my purse, so tli.it it will not be flittered 
away inslcail <if being nseil for its own purpose 
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I believe it is far more common to pay the regular bills with cash 
on payday, lay away some cash to last till next payday, and, if there 
is any balance, purchase tlie most important items on the family’s 
want list. If payday comes every two weeks, it is necessary to decide 
which bills shall be pa id tlic first of the month and whicli the middle 
of the month. Certainly tliere is no reason why any less thought and 
planning should go into this method of handling money than any 
otlier. The family still decides the amount of the monthly bills, the 
amount of money which is allowed to trickle out in small sums, and 
which items on the want list come first. 

Unfortunately, by this method, one is apt not to save the larger 
sums of money needed to purchase really large items. Easy payment 
plans are used, and, since one must pay for this convenience, one 
can buy less goods and services. Therefore it seems to me that it is 
important to give some thought to one's method of handling money 
for various purposes (Form 3) It is true that you must pay for the 
privilege of using a checking account, hut you do not pay as much 
to accumulate your own money as you do to borrow from others. 
If you can leave your money in the bank for a time, the bank will 
pay you. 

Have you been used to buying on the installment plan and now 
find yourself faced with credit restrictions and lack of refrigerators, 
cars, and the like ? How does it feel to be out of debt? Are you sav- 
ing the money which would otherwise have gone into installment 
payments in order to be able to pay cash for these items when diey 
are again on the market ? 

Arc you earning more than you have ever earned before ? Are you 
spending the excess now while the goods are scarce or saving it for 
a time when they will be more plentiful ? Are yon saving any of it 
for postwar readjustment that you may need to make ? 

Have you always been among the more fortunate ? Are you get- 
ting the highest possible enjoyment from possessions acquiicd in 
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I'O^M 3 

MmiOD or Hanoi iNo Money 

Typi 0 / Vxpeudifure Whch Shall U Uc? 

tttftoUmcnt Charge Chfchjf^^ Savings Jnvdsf- 

Vurchase .iccauni Cash Account Account ment 

Bills paid within the 

month i* ??(*?? 

Big bills coming within 

the year, as ? ? / ? ? ? 

Clothing 
Fuel 

Vacation 
purniuirc 
Equipment 
Insurance premium 
Car 

Savings for items tcjo big 
to accumulate 111 one 

year, as ?????? 

Emergency fuml 
Down payment 
for house 
Investment in 
business 
Education fund 

the past? Arc you doinfr your share to finance the war or arc you 
waiting for some one else to ilo it 

Have you been wanting toliclp in the warcfTort,biitdo not know 
how? Here is a job of major uiipoi lance riglit at your doorstep It 
will not be easy, it will not be fun, but it will give you the satisfaction 
of knowing that you are helping to win the war and the peace. 

su(.caMii> ni'AniNt, 

Be aVictOiy Plauntt tu Yttitt Ihntu IsMud by ih( Dnieiiu (>{ Home hco- 
nomics and the ('onsuniri %' ( oniisd Division of the UniUd States 
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Department of Agriculture I-'or sale by llic Supcnutcnclcnt of Docu 
ments, Wasbmgtcm, I) C. Fricc, $i <mi per luiiulrt-d copies. 

Howard F. Uigelow, Family Finance Pliilaclclpliia. J U. Lippmcott 
Company, 1936. Cliaptcr i/j, Family lUidgctiiig m 'I'licory and Practice. 

Helen Dallas. Horn to Win on the Home Fiont, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 72. Public Affairs Coinmilttc, Inc., 30 Rockcfellci Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Price, 10 cents 

"Eight Characters in Pursuit of Dcfc.it," Onisiimcis' Otiiflc, June 19.^2, 
pp.6,7. 

Alice C Hanson, Jerome Coinficld, and Lenorc Epstein "Income and 
Spending and Saving of City Families in Wartime," Monthly Labor 
Review, September pp.,|i(>-<j3<|, 

Alice C. Hanson and Jerome Cornridd, '‘Spending niul Saving of the 
Nation's Families m Wartime,” Monthly Laboi Review, October 1941, 
pp. 700-713. 

Thomas K. Hitch. "Alternatives in War Finance," Stnvey of Current 
Business, October 19^2, pp. 15-02. 

Money Management Series. HonschokI Fin.mce Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Price, 2Y1 cents pet booklet. 
Money Management Principles 
Money Management, the Budget Calendai 
George Clarl(s Cat toons on Money Maiiagetnent foi the Family 


RECENT SOURCF MATERIALS 
Public Affairs Pamphlets 

Address: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City Send £01 order forms. Special attention is called to: 72. How to 
Win on the Home Front; 64, How to Check Inflation; 63. More for Your 
Money; 61 Installment Selling— Pros and Cons; 51. Read Your Labels; 
33. This Problem of Food. 

There are many other public affairs pamphlets equally useful m schools. 




WAR DEVELOPMENTS IN NUTRITION 


U.YDI ll. iCHUMAN 

Instutctot III lulticiiftoii, Ni’w Y<» UnivcisUy, Ciinicnlntn Duectoroj 
SitnlcD/i Maiming in NiiliUton 

Those responsible lor llie fooil and nuliition front in this country 
today liavc a i eal task. It is simiLu, in some i expects, to the task given 
those responsible foi the food fiont in Britain, at the outbreak of 
this war' to maintain the level of nutrition that had been attained 
by Britain up to that time and it possible to raise it. 

A recent lepoit, “The Pood Fiont in Britain,”' gives some steps 
that have been taken ihcit by those responsible, and some of the 
results. This repoit is illuminating, encouraging, and challenging 

According to this leporl, the nieasuies taken in Biitain fall undei 
three main heads: (i) incicastd home prixluction, ( 2 ) an import 
policy designed to gel the maximum fooil value for shipping space 
devoted to food, and (:}) disliibulion of .ivailabtc food according 
to physiological needs 

The author wiiics, “'Ihc story of how pioduction has been so 
rapidly stepped up and an org.mi/..\n<H\ devised for the distribution 
of food 111 accordance with physiological needs, will form an im- 
portant part of the history of the war.” He adds that "... not the 
least iiiteiesting fcatuic of this story will be the way in which 
changes m fainiing, in foexi distiibution, and in dictaiy habits were 
brought about wuh the good-wiU and cooperation of everybody 
concerned and with an almost complete absence of any grumbling 
about the inevitable intoiiveim ntes involved ” 

In order to ensuie ili.u pioplt will be fed uiidci any condition, 
cominiiiial feeding lias Ixm one of die measures developed As a 
paitof that pl.m, "b vi ly failtny lias ns c.inlet ii, meals aic provided 
for children in schools .ind ust.nuanls foi the general population 
are cslablisbed in eveiy town ” One very inlciesUng feature of this 

'Sir John Orr, ’*I lie 1 nod 1 roiU in Hnr nn,’ / (fdny. Mo 78 (October 19.12) 
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development is that at all these centers a meal rich in all the things 
needed for healtli is provided and at a price within the purchasing 
power of practically everybody. 

To enable every person in Dritain. to get his proper share, some 
foods were rationed at the beginning of the war I’hcse foods were 
chiefly imports. Since drat lime, other additional fooils h.avc been 
rationed. 

From the first through the hast page of "The Food Front in 
Britain," one is impressed with the careful planning, despite the 
screeching of bombs, and die accomplishments made possible 
through such plans. 

In. the matter of planning for ration cards, we read, "But ration 
cards arc of little use if a portion of the population cannot afford to 
purchase die rationed amount. To avoid hardships among the poor, 
the prices of all the mam foodsiuff.s have been fixed and some have 
been subsidised. Thus, for example, the price of bread ha.s been kept 
die same as at peace-time and motliers and cliihircn of all classes, 
rich and poor, can get milk at a price actually below the pre-war 
level. In necessitous eases they get it free." 

’What are some of the results of wariitnc measures in Britain ? We 
arc told that they have changed the dietary habits of the people. This 
is attributed in part to the better distribution of food It is pointed 
out that due to a rise in wages and rite elimination of unemployment 
there is an increase in purchasing power among the less well-to-do 
third of the nation, and that this, coupled with rationing, has evened 
up consumption — the rich and the poor each getting thcii share. In 
the following statement, he makes it dear however that other war- 
time measures are at least in part responsible for the cliange in die- 
tary habits: ‘^‘Therc is a scarcity of some of the protective foods, such 
as eggs and mecit, and in winter, fresh ftuil, but there is an increased 
consumption of potatoes, vegetables, oatmeal, milk and ‘National’ 
bread, which is richer in vitamins than white bicad. These t.aken 
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together m sufficient amounts provklc all the vitamins and every- 
thing else needed for health.” 

What of these dietary changes in terms of the state of nutrition of 
the people? The icport reveals that "a dietary survey of a number 
of workers’ families in the south of Scotland, done a few months 
ago, showed that comp.ned with 19^7-3^ there was a decrease in 
consumption ot some foixls but an increase in consumption of others, 
especially of potatoes, vegetables, oatmeal and milk. A comparison 
of the pic-wai diet with the wai diet showed that on the whole the 
war diet was richer in the essential vitamins and minerals than the 
pre-war diet. This was confirmed by clinical examinations which 
showed that there wcie no obvious signs of malnutrition.” 

The concluding par.igia|ih in ‘‘The Food Fiout in Britain” gives 
evidence of thinking not only 10 terms of the picscnt, but also in 
terms of the fiiiuio. We arc reminded that at the beginning of this 
war there was still a large pait of the population of Britain whose 
diet was not up to the st.ind.ird needed for liealth, that the war has 
forced Britain to piodiice not with a view to tiadc, but a view to 
coiisumption, that Bm.un has prothiced not in accordance with 
puich.ising powei, but in accordance with pliysiological needs. We 
slwrc with the authoi his thoughtful qucstioningas to what is going 
to happen to lliese food me.isuies after the wai and his Stirling 
appc.1l for a world footl jiollcy that will be based on human needs. 

But what of niuiitum wartime developments .uid needs in our 
own country? What is the task of those of us who aic on the food 
front in the United States of Amenta? Insofar as it relates to our 
own nutrition, it is, as was stated cailier, not dissimilar to that of 
Brit.iiii: to maiiU.iin the level of nutrition .ilt.iincd by our people 
when we entered the w.n .iiul to make every dTort possible to laisc 
that level to highci levels. Bin m this coiiiury, where we have such 
large agritultui.il .ireas, .mil whric up to die picseiit we have not 
been daily facing bombs, we Ii.ive even .1 gie.ittr t.isk than this 
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Wc shall need to continue to give increasing attention to produc- 
tion. We shall need especially to produce milk, whole grain products, 
potatoes, green leafy and otitcr vegetables, fruits, poultry and eggs. 
We shall need to supply these and other food products for our own 
army men and women and our own civilian population. Wc shall 
also need to produce enough to furnish certain of our allies tvitli 
some of their food needs and to plan for and produce certain foods 
which arc and will be needed for the carrying out of the world food 
policy— this policy built on human needs. 

We shall need to be thrifty with our funds. Wc shall need to buy 
wisely, to use wisely, and to avoid waste. And most important, wc 
shall need to share equally and willingly one with another the foods 
that arc less plentiful IE rationing is needed to accomplish Uvis ncccs- 
sary distribution of foods, then wc shall need to share by rationing. 
As in Britain wc sliall need to sec that our distribution of foods is on 
a physiological basis. Tliis means planning so that the well-to-do, 
the moderately well-to-do, and the less well-to-do financially will be 
enabled to purchase the essential vitamins and minerals, proteins 
and calories, tlirough the foodstuffs which will be made available. 

The excellent beginning that has been made by the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition in Industry will need to be continued and to he 
enlarged. The support that is being given tins committee by war 
industries, food industries, restaurant and hotel groups, and others 
concerned is and can be a powerful influence for good on our food 
front. As a part of our wartime food measures, we shall need to 
make every effort to see that those responsible for die feeding of 
families and for the feeding of individuals and groups in our school 
lunchrooms, our cafeterias for factory workers and otlicrs of our 
people, our restaurants, our tearooms, our hotels, .and our other dis- 
pensary food agencies, be they drugstores or hot-dog stands, pur- 
chase the foods wisely, prepare these foods scientifically and appe- 
tizingly, and serve these foods under sanitary conclition.s. We shall 
need to give very careful thought to the feeding of children whose 
parents arc employed and unable to meet this responsibility 
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Battle fronts .inci world events will of necessity have an mfliience 
upon food shortages .iinl rationing. The food may exist in abun- 
dance but facilities foi tlcliveiing it may make that delivery impos- 
sible. Tiansportaium within our tuunliy will .ilso mfluenceotir food 
supply Good planning in tianspoi lation of food and of other sup- 
plies will save label, fuel, and spate by limiting the shipping of 
supplies ovei great distances In order to <lo oui pait in this task that 
is ouis, SVC shall need to foiego piiichasmg materials that aic made 
of food protlucts essential to liuinan initi ition. Foi example, if moie 
milk is needed for luiiiian coiisiimplion, we should do our part to 
see that the part of the milk su[)ply now being used to make cloth or 
other pi (xlucls not useil :is fooii he leleased as rapidly as possible for 
human consumption. If (iovctniiieiu-ownal and operated dairies 
in and aioiind oui Army training camps in ccitain aieas of this 
country arc needed, regaidlcss of other inteiests, vve should be will- 
ing to support these (laities. 

War and food .sliaiiiig bungs focHl consciousness and dietary 
changes. If we aie wise, we shall gis'c real thought and effort in 
trying to make ihost' ditt.ny diangcs in our coimtiy what they 
should be— changes [oi goixl And if we .ire to do that, we shall 
have to recogni/e tin medof mnnlioii (.ducalion that will function 
in our daily living, vdut'.u ion ihatsvill usiiltiu the choice and use of 
foods tliicc tunes a day, that will fiirni.sh each of us with his .share 
of the specific matt iials essential to mc(t his physiological iiccd.s 

It IS well knosvn lli.it an aimv lights on its stomach — that wais 
have been lost and ss'on ihmiigli food But it is not well known that 
each individual’s giowih ,ind d( vclo|)mciit, successc.s or failures, 
and the satisfactions accompany mg them depiiid loa inaikcd extent 
upon the food he eats .irid ib< w.iv his body uses ili.ii food It is sig- 
nificanl that m this (.oiiniiv,. is m Hi Main. ai du iinu we (‘iiieicd the 
svarthcic was still abngi |).m of out jmindaiion whose div i was not. 
up to the .sland.iid nt<d<d foi lo.ilili Wi m.iy svtll .isk oiiisclves 
why such a conduion should i\ist m ilnsoiii bind of plenty P For 
years we have had an .ihiind.iiu suiiply of the foods needed for 
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optimal nutrition. For years, at least recent years, we have prided 
ourselves, and justly so, on seeing to it that all our people, those em- 
ployed and those unemployed, those having limited incomes and 
tiiose having unlimited incomes, have had opportunity to secure 
not only cnougii foods, but enough of the foods that arc needed to 
meet the physiological needs of their bodies. 

For years our medical, health, anti sociaUscrviLC groups have be- 
come increasingly awaic of the need of nutrition education in this 
country. They may not agree wholly as to causal factors for die 
undesirable nutrition level that exists with too large a part of our 
population The writer is of tlic opinion, however, that most of them 
will put ignorance, dietary habits due to hereditary and environ- 
mental influences, indifference due to lack of conviction that the 
kind of food one eats makes a difference in his well-being, coupled 
with the lack of courage (which may be due in part at least to food 
habits) to make tlie changes, among tlie chief causal factors. 

So convinced are some, in llic field of mitnlion and health, of the 
importance of nutrition that from the time we entered this war up 
to the present, in addition to their full d.iy’s work, they Iiavc given 
hours of volunteer service to try to maintain the level of nutrition 
that was ours at the beginning of the war, and if possible to raise it. 
Hundreds, indeed maybe thousands, of home-economies trained 
women, among whom we will find the nutritionists of our country, 
arc meeting the demands of thcii full-time jobs, be that demand for 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, or even more hours dally, and, in 
addition to those hours, giving many extra ones as volunteers It is 
also true of our home-economics teachers in junior and senior high 
schools who are in the classroom all day and on tlic food front out- 
side of their classrooms in their communities after leaching hours. 
Many of our home-economics trained women aic now serving on 
nutrition, committees and/or as volunteer teachers of adult classes 
in nutrition in the evening; some teach as volunteers fiom one to 
even three evening classes a week. They have given generously and 
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gladly and their best service. But when they meet tlic daily demands 
of their vigorous, active, siiiiuilating students in then regular classes, 
they themselves need vigor and vitality. If one is to do tlic job, teach- 
ing nutrition well, one must look and feel the par t, for students must 
go home and to the lunchroom to practise the very lliings they arc 
being taught. They need iiuinlion knowledge but they also need 
the drive to practise what they arc lenming—ihis recjuiics teachers 
not too weary, teachers who ar< vital iiulividuals who can and wlio 
Will do inspiiaiional leatlung The classes 111 the evenings and late 
afternoons, (he adult classes in nutrition which these teachers give 
as volunteers also need vital leachcis if desirable changed nutrition 
practices in our homes ai e to he tli<- outcome of such classes. Knowl- 
edge is power when it fuiuiions. I'lom before birth to death food is 
Impoilant. And dunng the ina)or pait of die .span of life the indi- 
vidual docs most of (lie choosing of the foods he eats. 

Nutrition is imporumt Fiom the wiiiei's experience in luitriiion 
education, she cjiicsttons decidedly wheilicr we arc facing this job 
as we should, (hm (he cdiKalion iiculul now and l.ucr be given the 
place and the aueiilion it w.uianis by depiiulmg to such a marked 
extent upon our willing solunuers.^ I.s u aliogeiliei fan to ask or 
accept so much of (be tune of our abiady fully cinjiloycd home- 
economics group? Shall we lease asking foi (lieu help? By no man- 
ner of means! Let us hold on 10 diem . ilii v aie needeil But let us not 
ask too much of them, h.at li of us vvmiiIs die joy of set vice, but we 
want to so rcmiei sci vu i dial ii c.m lu- a joy to us and ui iliosc whom 
we serve. Kach of ns w.inis to rendu suvice, but 111 order lo give 
one’s best service In ntnk lo maintain Ins own bcahb and vitality. 
I-Ct us use (he vohiiUci’i s luit 1 < t us nut nk of 1 hem 01 expect of thciii 
that they do the whole job 01 .diiiosi the whole job I .i i ns give ilicm 
the help ihcy need. 

We arc now fully oi uijui d making w.n ni.iti 1 1,1 Is .1111 mu nit ion 
and whatever else we need lo win tins w.ii Sin h in.ticii.ds me. in 
labor and l.iboi nuisi be supplied 'I his means we shall need lo siiciid 
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money— labor and [jroiluction inaccrials aic necessarily costly and 
we must and shall meet the expense. We shall find the money witli 
which to pay our war bills and we shall pay them chcci fully. When 
we as a people arc convinced of a ical need, we me wise enough to 
meet that need even ihougli it may he costly. 

If nutrition education that Cunclions is as important as scientific 
findings are showing it to be m the lives oC peoples (lining wars, in 
Civilisation during the pcuods between wais, and ni helping to 
create a peace after wars so that Iioincs wilt Iiavc some permanency, 
then we educators have a great icspoiisihilily now and later. We 
have a leal task to do on our food and muiition fiont in this country. 
And even though doing this task, incclmg oiii icsjion.sibility, means 
getting and wisely spending money for fiiKlmg out what is the right 
way to teach nutrition that functions, and so teaching it in our 
elemental y schools and to all out .idolesccnts — not )ust to some or 
all of our girls— the task and the rc.sponslhihiy is still ours. 

Fortunately, there are scliool sii[)cunteiulcni.s, pnncipals, and 
their teaching staffs who have the vi.sion and the courage to face the 
problems of nutrition in their own scliools We shall all benefit as a 
result of such vision and coinage. In a city school .system not moic 
than thirty minutes from New York City a .sdiool .superintendent 
and certain ineinhcis of his teaching gioU[) arc facing tlic need of 
education for hcttci eating and they aie making piogrcss In this 
city the superintendent, who is chairman of the cclucation com- 
mittee of the C D.V.O., .ind one of the hoine-cTonoinic,s teachers 
of the senior high school, who is chaiiinan of the initiition com- 
mittee of the same organisation, with the help of one of the pliysical- 
education teachers and a number of coimniinity leaders have been 
studying ways and means to set in motion fiinciiomng nutiilion 
education. The outcomes already aliained aie gi.uifying hut this is 
only a beginning. During the spring of i(>V2, moic than three hun- 
dred and fifty women, parents of the children in die elementary 
schools, organized through the block plan for niitulion instruction. 
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A class of more than one Inimircd k-atieis was lauglit and these 
leaders were instrmnciii.il in the block pl.in School lunches were 
established in two schools; .i consuinci rcse.iicli center was opened 
and has reiulct eil vital s( i vice to the coniimtnity, especially m meet- 
ing nuUition needs. This fall the piogiam ha.sbcen fiinhci extended 
—an extension com sc foi tf.u hci s, Nutt 1 lion in Action, was organ- 
ised anti IS still tnidt i w.iy 1 In' tc.n hci s t. iking this com sc ai c woi k- 
ing on mitritioii teaching piocctlures for their own classes. They 
arc taking the lead in ativaiumg imttiiion education through the 
children in the schools, tspetially the clemcntaiy schools. More 
than fifteen Iniiulrcd individuals -.'idiilts— have .secured luitrition 
instruction up to the (ireseiit in the city of which this is wiittcii. In 
this city, rlie hoine-econoinu s tc.iclieis were willing to voliinteei 
and they have vohmtccinl foi stiinc woik, but they and thcii com- 
munity have caiiieil the m.ijoi p.iii of their cikic.itional piogiam 
through well-ti allied luiti ilioiiists who have been p.iid foi tlicir 
services. The siipeiinteii(h iil of the city scluxils asked for assistance 
from the Honie-Isconoiim s Dc pai inicnt of die iicluiol of Isdiicalion 
of New York Univusity and smiicd the sci vices of the curricultun 
directoi of students ni.ijoiing in foiHls.ind iivitritioii, who scived as 
consultant in nutrition 

The pnncip.il of one of ilie high s< IkkiIs in New Yoik City is also 
contrihutingtooui knou'hdgi m ways .iml means to develop woith- 
whilc nutrition (diic.iiion He t<K> is .i man of unusual vision Tic 
and Ins stall consider ih< 11 school .1 soiniminity center The enroll- 
ment hi that school is .ihoiii tuo ili(tus.md stu< 1 cnls~all hoys The 
principal coiiceiveil tiu uh 1 of (dm .11 1011 centered .iround llicliincli- 
room The tcMchers in ih iige of this piogi.im aie all able leaders 
Tlic work is being i < ntc u d .uoiiiid su( iki , economics, .ind .iccoiint- 
ing with the Iniuhtooiii scismg .is .1 l.ihoi.itoi y wlicic tliaiiges 111 
food liahits e. Ill he relic ( i( d 'I Ik die tin, m is i vit.il p.iri of ilns pio- 
gratii. Ihe [Uiiic ip.il of ihts si hool .ilso oht.iiiud guidance in chwel- 
opiiig this progi. nil If \vc cu loshiic oni knowlc'clgc in null ition, 
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wliicli IS one of the jnost important parts of our sharing on the food 
and nutrition front, we shall need help, real help for the volunteers 
who have already given of themselves so freely. We shall need to 
spend the money necessary to secure •wcll-cjxiahficd nutritionists, 
educators who can take the responsibility that a full-time person, 
one delegated to a job, can and should take, Fioin the wi iter’s point 
of view, our great need now is more and more suclv trained per- 
sonnel with whom the hoine-cconomics group already fully occu- 
pied in communities can work We need more educators— school 
superintendents, principals, home-economics teachers, lunchroom 
managers who are well (rained in nutrition, physicians and dentists, 
physical educators, nurses, elementary teachers, secondary teachers 
other than home economics, parents and other city leaders, espe- 
cially boards of education — wlio have the vision and the courage 
needed to study the nutrition needs in their communities, and re- 
gardless of expense see to it that the communities they represent 
have the trained nutritionists necessary on their food and nutrition 
fronts. Through wise planning for that front and able and honest 
evaluations of results, we may then have the beginning of nutrition 
education for all. We now know such education is essential for war 
and for the peace to follow in order to enable each of us to develop 
his fullest inherited capacity for licalth, piiysical and mental fitness 
Will this pay ? There is but one answer to this question; try it and 
find out! 


RECENT SOURCE MATERIALS 

O^ce of Defense, Health and Welfare 
NutrUton News Letters. 

The Road to Good Price 15 cents 

Eat Right to Woi and Win. 

Office of Pi ice Adnnmstration 

Send for bibliographies and free materials, such as, “The Consumer 
and the War,” a Study Outline; “Wise Buying in Wartime Senes.” 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of Tim Journal may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, Us readers are uiged to send in at once to the editor of this 
depat tment titles, and tvhete possible descriptions, of cunent research 
projects notv in process tn educational sociology and also those projects in 
fields of inteiest }{ituhed to educational sociology. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY 

Following a senes of conferences extending over a year’s time, the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals at San Francisco m 
February 1942 approved a proposal of its Planning Committee that it 
undertake a three-year study of consumer education. To support this 
study the National Better Business Bureau raised a substantial sum of 
money and turned it over to the Association to use in any ways that it 
sees fit. 

Consumer education began to be recognized as an important part of 
general education during the depression, and this recognition has been 
intensified during the war emergency However, in approving this study, 
the Association sees that consumer education will also be important, both 
for the individual and for the nation, after peace is restored. 

In charge of the study is an administrative committee composed of 
Thomas H Briggs, chairman; Francis L Bacon, of the Evanston Town- 
ship High School; Paul E, Ellcker, executive secretary of the Association; 
Virgil M. Hardin, of the Pipkin-Reed Junior High Schools, Springfield, 
Missouri, and John E. Wellwood, of the Flint, Michigan, High School. 
At a meeting of the committee it elected Dr Briggs director of the con- 
sumer education study and authorized the establishment of headquarters 
m the National Education Association Building in Washington, D C 
The work began formally in September 1942 Dr, Fred T, Wilhelms, 
previously with the University of Nebraska, has been selected as an as- 
sistant director The staff will be enlarged as the study proceeds. The 
present plan is not to have a large staff in Washington, but rather to use 
many people m the field for cooperative help on studies that will con- 
tribute to the major project. 
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It IS proposed to ask a number o£ compcccat men and women repre- 
scniing cducaUon, labor, business, agricultiuc, and consumers to serve as 
advisers, to whom problems will from time to time be submitted. It is 
also proposed to cooperate with existing organi/.ations that are already 
interested in consumer education. 

The major question that the study will attempt to answer is what edu- 
cation do youth, of every status and location, need in order that they may 
become more intelligent consumers under oui prevailing economic con- 
ditions Ultimately it is hoped that tl\c sttuly will furnish the secondary 
schools a senes of curriculum units, with annotated bibliographies and 
evaluated lists of available materials. These units will be planned for use 
cither in an independent course in consumer education or as parts of 
odier coiuses m home economics, business education, science, social stud- 
ies, or otlier departments, Some of the units will be especially useful for 
homeroom discussions. 

Exploratory studies and numerous inter views have already shown that 
of the people who have hitherto been concerned with consumer educa- 
tion, many fall into two general classes* some who wish to use the schools 
for promoting interests of business, and some wlio wish to use the 
schools to reform the economic structure of our society The committee 
in charge of die proposed study is carefully guarding against lending 
Itself to advance the interests of any business enterprise; on the other 
hand, it docs not conceive its function to be the rcfoiin of our economic 
structure The study Is endeavoring to aid the schools m their c 0 ort to 
make youth more uuclligent, conscientious, and effective consumers In 
the society in which they live. It is hoped that consumer education will 
do more than give to individuals information that will lead to their get- 
ting moie for theic money; it should also help them to acquire a sound 
understanding of the fundamental principles of cconornics so that their 
purchases will be not only most profitable to themselves but also con- 
tribute to the maintenance o£ sound business and the long-run best inter- 
ests of all. 

Realizing die necessity of woikmg in close cocipeuuion with the 
schools, the committee has sent out a short questionnaire to get some 
basic information and also to accumulate a list of names of teachers and 
administrators who arc especially interested in consumci education As 
soon as returns arc received the director will be icady to lay before those 
who are interested and willing to cotiperatc a senes of pioposals for their 
criticism and constructive help. 
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EDITORIAL 

We are living in the days of a new creation. Once again in human 
history the plow of destruction is m the ground. Ancient trails of the 
tribes aie being torn up. Old barriers arc lifted by giant machines or 
by-passed by technology. New roads are built for soldiers to travel- 
roads by sea, and by land, and by air. So prodigious is the scale of this 
new creation that tomorrow the remotest habitation will be on the 
only main highway diat leads everywhere, the air. Distance shrinks 
in terms of time, and lime brings every neighborhood into one 
worldhood. 

With the banishment of isolation, people need and seek new 
knowledge. The war presents education with a great opportunity. 

As in the case of die military roads of the Roman Empire, when 
the wars are over, educators, missionaries, traders, adventurers will 
travel where armies of destruction and construction once marched. 
What will be die educational philosophy of our new creadon with 
regard to intercultural relations ? 

Will the religious missionaries translate their primary command- 
ment to love into the infinitive to understand? If they do, then inter- 
cultural understanding will become a scientific ambition which will 
revolutionize human relations. Religion will make for brotherhood. 

Will educators relate their basic job-concept, growth tn apprecia- 
tion of what IS true, beautiful, good, and nghteous, to ethnic rela- 
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dons? If tlicy do, tlicn schools will fulfill their duly to equip youtl^ 
intellectually and emotionally to estahlish one earth indivisible, with 
liberty and pisMcc for all mankind. Education will make for 
brotherhood. 

Will all the learning agencies in addition to foimal schools 
“learn” people? That is, will homes, clubs, youth agencies, veterans’ 
posts, theaters, and the press teach people like you and me about all 
the other people catapulted by the new creation into our society ? 
That will make for brotherhood. 

Will traders— all of tl\e idea people, the makeis, the earners, the 
exchangers, and the consumers — will each of us respect the dignity 
and the rights of every personality of cvciy other nation, color, and 
religion, wherever we meet on the global highway of the new crea- 
tion? Then economics will make for brotherhood. 

Finally, will the politicians who arc curious about the new crea- 
tion emerging in this war be sensitive to the climate of opinion, the 
common sentiments for political confederation of the family of 
man ? Statesmen can give structure to world brotherhood. 

What is brotherhood ? Brotlierhood is giving to others tlie rights 
we want to keep ourselves. This is no mere sentimentalism oC the 
new creation. It is practical. It is common sense. It is terribly de- 
manding, White people cannot long keep any dignities and rights 
they will not share with “colored*’ peoples. Americans, Britishers, 
and others in the United Nations cannot long keep any liberties 
which they prevent other nations from giving to their citizens. A 
Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jew cannot expect people to take the 
pains to understand him, and fight for his religious freedom, unless 
he will sympathetically appreciate citizens of anoUtcr religion and 
grant freedom of conscience to others. 

The new creation is bringing the dawn of the realization among 
plain people of the earth tliat brotherhood is a law of the universe as 
dependable as gravity, and from, which humans cannot escape. The 
denial of it issues in race riots, religious feuds, and international war 
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The observance of it leads to a creative, a dynamic peace. Tension 
and conflict shall continue. The spirit of die law of brotherhood can 
keep die role of rivalry and competition within reasonable bounds, 
this side of overt hostility. Moreover, as differentiation and special- 
ization in skills and occupations develop with our matuiing civiliza- 
tion, interdependence becomes increasmgly important. A sense of 
brotheiliood — to others the appreciation one wants for one- 
self— is a fundament of that interdependence. 

This issue of T he Journal of Educational Sociology is designed 
to illuminate die problems of intergroup relations and to provide 
materials for their solution, The National Conference of Chris- 
tians AND Jews is distributing it as one contribution to the fulfill- 
ment of die hope of a better world that is to be. 

Everett Ross Clinchy 
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THE PURPOSE ANO PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 

Thoughtful people today arc studying the jjossiblc structure of 
earthwklc relationships o£ all peoples. Educators aic thinking about 
the best procedures to build attitudes and sentiments commensurate 
with the demands of an all-inclusive woi Id society. Some specialists 
arc at work on economic factois, others on political considerations; 
still others on local civic problems, the world around. One job, 
fundamental to all otlicrs, is the spiritual task. 'While the tradidonal 
religious bodies are at work, creating a new world consciousness 
among tlieir own members, some people must pay attention to in- 
tergroup relations among all citizens who have a spiritual concern. 
That is tlie task of the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
in tire United States, and similar interfaith conferences on other 
continents. 

For 15 years the National Conference of Christians and Jews has 
mobilized historians, anthrojiologists, sociologists, economists, phi- 
losophers, and educators to aid in defining titc piobicm The Con- 
ference has enlisted leaders in every community organization to 
discover what contribution tlieir groups can make. The Conference 
has brought face to face Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 250,000 
times, not only to encourage them to think, but to condition them 
emotionally to friendly cooperation. 

The Conference has never sought to make the Conference an end 
in Itself. Rather, the object has always been to present its main idea 
to persons and to other institutions with the plea that they work it 
out in their own ways. 

What is die main idea ? The idea is brotherhood, giving to others 
the same rights and dignities each gioiip w,ints to keep for itself. 

The National Conference of Christians .and Jews was org.Tnized 
in 1928 by Charles Evans Hughes, Newton D. Baker, S. Parkes Cad- 
man, and others, to promote justice, amity, and cooperation among 
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Protestants, Catliolics, and Jews. Since that time it has used sound 
educational methods to make friendliness and cooperation among 
religious gioups a national habit, a folkway of American life. The 
present co-chairmen of the Boaid of Trustees are Dr Arthur H. 
Compton, Mr. Roger W. Straus, and Ambassador Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. Everett R. Clinchy is president of die administrative stafl, 
and Willard Johnson is his assistant. 

The National Conference program at present consists of tlie fol- 
lowing aspects: 

1. A commission, on education works with schools and colleges. 
One subcommittee specializes in religious education, both in the 
analysis of good and bad effects of lesson materials on human rela- 
tions, and production of new lesson materials 

2. Locally, committees or “round tables” of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews are the basic work units of die Conference. The manual 
foi round tables lists a subcommittee on education to be made up of 
professional educators. 

3. The Conference holds few meetings itself because it prefers to 
service aheady existing groups with programs. Triologucs consist- 
ing of clergymen or laymen of the three faiths, or single speakers 
for “readymade” audiences, cany the Conference message. Thus 
programs aie offered to schools, colleges, women’s clubs, service 
clubs, trade unions, veterans’ organizations, youdi groups, farm 
groups, forums, churches, and other community groups. Several 
thousand speakers fiom all parts of the nadon partidpatc regularly 
in these programs on the theme of the American idea of mutual 
respect and cooperation among diverse groups. 

4. A commission on religious organizations cooperates with 
church and synagogue groups. 

5 Brotherhood Week, during the week of Washington’s Birth- 
day, is die climax of the year’s program observed in several thousand 
communities. 

6. Radio programs of religious news and forum discussions are 
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carried by no stations each week. Spot and occasional broadcasts 
according to seasons are featured. 

7. An extensive program is now in operation in the military 
training camps of tlic nation in cooperation with military oiTicials 
and chaplains. Speaking programs, literature, and motion pictures 
aie employed in iJiis activity, 

8 Religious News Service, sponsoicd by the Conference, is an 
objective religious news gathering and disti ibuting agency. Its serv- 
ice extends to moic than 300 newspapers and journals and to 80 
radio stations. It is the only intcrfaith religious news agency in 
existence. 

9 A project in revising teaching materials of religious and public 
schools to eliminate passages conducive to prejudice and to prepare 
materials to promote good will and respect among religious and 
racial groups has been in operation for several years. 

10. Conference media, in addition to speaking programs, radio, 
and religious news service, are motion pictures, books, and pam- 
phlets. Scores of articles are placed annually m magazines and jour- 
nals, Samples arc available at hciadquartcrs, 381 Fourth Avenue. 

In programs for community groups the Conference gives special 
attention to interfaith relations while in schools and colleges the 
Conference urges tliat the approach be made in the broader inter- 
cultural setting. This is done to avoid duplication in the school pro- 
gram and to employ tlic methods which arc ediication.'illy sound, in 
that various aspects of intergroup relations are approached as an 
integrated problem of democratic living. 



"AMERICA” IS A MAGIC NAME 


LOUIS ADAMIC 

America is many things : a system of government; a compromise ; 
a promise; an experience m continuous revolution; a practicable 
way of living; an idea and a dream. It embodies die highest, most 
mature concept of human relations yet devised 

The first foiraal document of tlie United States of America af- 
firmed that “all men are created equal,” tliat governments derive 
“their just powers from the consent of the governed.” The docu- 
ment ended; "for the support of tliis Declaration ... we mutually 
pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor.” 

Fourscore and seven years later Lincoln reaffirmed the principles 
of American democracy: "We here highly resolve . . , that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from die earth." 

Fourscore less two years later still, Roosevelt reinterpreted the 
concept of democracy: "In the future days which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms ” (of expression and worship, from want and fear) . 

America has a special connection with the rest of the world. Not 
only is she a federation of states, but a nation of nations, related by 
blood to almost cveiy other country on earth. In her 48 States dwell 
people of nearly 60 different racial, religious, and national back- 
ground.s. Over one third of her population has come, in the first, 
second, or third generation, from other lands The unprecedented 
scope of this experiment in living together with relatively little fric- 
tion has given the United States a unique status. To millions of the 


Lotus Adamic is an American author of Slovenian birth who has long been interested in 
the various nnd complex developments in American life which stem from the great diversity 
of Its population Author of such widely read books as from Many Lauds and Two-Way 
Passage and a number of other volumes, Mr Adamic has recently published W/jaf Is Your 
Name? which deals with the problems faced by millions whose names are diflicult for the 
American longue 
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oppressed throughout the world “America” is a magic name; it is 
paradise come true on cartii. 

America is the work of many hands. She is a young country in 
years and in vigor. The continuous blood transfusions, seething and 
surging and mingling, and adding new impetus to the development 
of tlie American way of life, hold out a tremendous promise for die 
future of a world that is drawing together and toward international- 
ism The young move in the stream of the present, their muscles are 
active and resilient, their eyes turn forward. Only those who believe 
in die future can build it; and today^s dreams have always been 
tomorrow’s facts 

But America is not all promise. Among 130 million people are 
many who cling to the past, who see o£ the present only the imper- 
fections, who fear and resent tlie future. Wc arc still hampered by 
prejudice, by xenophobia, racism, isolationism, and “class” distinc- 
tions. There is still a psychological civil war: white versus black; 
Occidental versus Oriental; Gcnule versus Jew; Protestant versus 
Catholic; old-stock versus new-stock; and standardized uniformity 
versus unity within diversity. The common denominator is this: 
essential human hierarchy versus essential human equality. 

Beneath die surface we are pulling in two directions, but I do not 
believe our strengtli is equally divided. Nor do I believe the gloomy 
picture is the true one. Some one has recently said that it has always 
been America’s misfortune to be measured against the ideal rather 
than against existing or past systems of society. The sum total of 
America points to a new and more complete approximation of diat 
ideal. As Lincoln said : “Why should there not be a patient con- 
fidence in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any better or 
equal hope in the world ?” 



-E PLURIBUS UNUM” AND THE CULTURES 
OF DEMOCRACY 

H, M. KALLEN 

There is an issue of human relations which is as old as mankind 
and as inveterate as thought. Philosophers call it “the problem of the 
One and the Many” and find it also the basic problem of existence. 
Humanly, however, it is die problem of how people who are diiler- 
ent from each odier shall live together with each other. It is the 
critical problem of each personal life, of eacli race, sect, sex, occupa- 
tional group, political party, sovereign state, and religious establish- 
ment. 

The history of mankind indicates two major ways of solving this 
problem, ways that recur, widi variations, in philosophy and the 
other arts and sciences as well as in more “practical” affairs. 

The first and by far the older and more prevalent way is to deny 
all rights to the different. Some primitives utterly extirpate the 
different; otliers make tliem one with themselves by eating them; 
others by attaching their heads or scalps to their own persons or 
possessions; still others by degrading the different to slavery — in 
Aristotle’s words, to the status of a tool with life in it More advanced 
societies have employed enslavement more than slaughter, though 
they have always countered disobedience or nonconformity with the 
threat of deadi Their elite have been conqueiors; tlieir ideal has 
been total unity achieved by warfare and imposed by victory, a unity 
in which every part draws its existence, its meaning, and its value 
from the one absolute, indivisible sovereign whole. Under this unity, 
that only can be true which the sovereign says is true — the different 
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is heresy, error, or infidelity; that only can be right which the 
sovereign says is right— the diflerent is immorality, sin, or treason. 
Under its doctrine and discipline, to be dificrent is to be evil and to 
merit either punishment or destruction. 

Since ail nature breeds and multiplies diffcicnces, differences 
come into existence tvilly-nilly — different species, different peoples, 
different communities with different economics, different faiths, 
different cultures, and different ways of life and living. The mere 
existence of tliesc differents is a denial of the claims and a challenge 
to the rule of diosc who speak on behalf of a One, sole, exclusive, 
sovereign authority, Such an authority, consequently, be it political, 
ecclesiastical, economic, or what have you, is compelled in the na- 
ture of things to spend much of its force in svipprcssing or destroying 
the different, especially that which makes rival claims to unique 
sovereignty. As die enemy of difference, such authority is also the 
enemy of freedom, since freedom live.s and moves and has its being 
in the right to be different. It wages a permanent war against free- 
dom. 

The doctrine and discipline of the Naxis and the Japanese arc 
today’s most sadistocratic embodiment of dns warfare against free- 
dom, this undertaking of those who would impose tlieir One to 
destroy or to enslave diose who acknowlctlge and respect the equal 
liberty of the Many. 

The second way of resolving the problem of the One and the 
Many starts in such acknowledgment and respect. We call it the 
democratic way. Its device is E phmbus tintim Its doctrine is stated 
by tlie Declaration of Independence, its discipline by the Constitu- 
tion. The living faith that sustains doctrine and discipline does not 
require the submergence or subordination of the different; it re- 
quires the cooperation or tcainplay of the diffcicnt on cqu.tl terms. 
The unity of the democratic way is a tinion that emerges from and 
consists in this teamplay. It takes form as a free association, and it 
rules not as a sovereign Imposing its authority from without and 
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above, but as a servant receiving its authority from within and be- 
neath. Living, in sucli a federal union, is characterized by the fact 
tliat no relation in it is rigid, fixed, compulsive. Individuals and 
associations of individuals, each different from the otliers, live to- 
gether with the others in such a way that all may enjoy the freest 
possible movement, the greatest possible initiative. They form an 
open society, in which liindrances to free communications are at a 
minimum, and the process of free communication on all levels— 
economic, religious, acstlictic, scientific, and political — constitutes 
the bond of union between the different communicants. 

An educated man is distinguished from an ignoramus, a tolerant 
man from an intolerant, a man of culture from a barbarian, and a 
free man from a servile one by his desire for and training in free 
communication witlt the different. Among free men, die entire 
purpose of education is mastery of the means and methods of free 
communication Such a mastery is, and always has been, culture; 
and it measures any person’s readiness to live and to grow in a civili- 
zation diat IS naturally a cultural pluralism and diat takes the fact 
of this pluralism as the basic material of its cultural ideal. 

It is for die suivival of such a civilization of cultural pluralism as 
fact and as ideal that we and our allies arc today at war. As the 
United States of America are many communities of peoples bound 
to each other by free communication into one nation ; as the British 
Commonwealth of Nations are many peoples, the strength of whose 
bond is measured by the fieedom of their association, so are the 
United Nations. Yellow men, black men, brown men, and red men, 
as well as white; Confucians, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Parsees, 
Sikhs, and Bahais and countless other faiths and cultures as well as 
Jiidaist, C«alho!ic, .and Protestant are joined together as equal soldiers 
in the war to vindicate the fieedom of their manyness against the 
sej vitude of die f.ipanazi oneness. They uphold the spiritual abun- 
dance of llicii Ciilluial Pluralism against the spiritual scarcity of 
the foe’s monist Kultur. They advance die spontaneous orche-stra- 
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tion of die freely cooperating Many against tlic sci vile coordination 
of the foe's regimented One; they pit the strength of the team play 
of a Federal Union against the changing force of a sovereign unity. 

Cultuial Pluralism thus defines both the ni.ucri.il and the spiri- 
tual intent of the four freedoms. It is both the means and the goal of 
a way of life for whose survival and growth Amcucan history has 
been an unceasing struggle. Today it embodies the form of those 
freedoms that are the hope of all the world. 


CULTURAL DEMOCRACY IN WAR AND PEACE 

STEWART G, COLl 
DEMOCRACY 

No person, group, or nation lives unto itself; each is involved in 
dynamic relations with otliers. I-Icncc, the lights of the one imply 
certain responsibilities of the many, and vice versa. Such a society, 
whetlier small or large, must, if it is to lemam tlemociatic, neces- 
sarily employ a method o£ "checks and balances." If not, the per- 
sistent aggressiveness of some one of die gioup may lead to a 
dominance over the rest which crushes the initiative of the many. 
Or, assertiveness may be so varied and so strong as to result in dis- 
unity .and disintegration. In eitlier case, democracy breaks down, 
giving place to some form of either dictatorship or social license. 

It follows, therefore, that a democracy to be effective must ensure 
tile practice of freedom authority, privilege obligation, indi- 
vidualism (regard for the individual) collectivism (regard for 
the group as a working whole) — with either member of cacli pair 
limited in its action by the other of diat pair. Thus only can the 
society achieve the greatest measure of vitality and integration, and 
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its membcis enjoy tlie maximum of basic human satisfactions. The 
paired factors of give and take dius involved in a democratic society 
may strain to tlic utmost the resources of personality but, when 
pioperly cultivated, they guarantee the most enriching cxpencnccs 
of life. Indeed, democracy is the only kind of society in which the 
real worth of the personality of every individual can be adequately 
developed. The Instrument td spread such a piactice of democracy 
is human mtcl!igcnce acting tlirough popular education. 

CULTURAL DEMOCRACY* 

The term “cultural democracy” suggests the application of die 
principles of democracy to an association of cultures or subcultures. 
By culture is meant the inclusive social stiuctiire and the socially 
achieved genius by which a people choose to express their way of 
life. The United Nations are fighting die present war so that demo- 
cratic relations may eventually be iniioduced among all the world’s 
peoples and cultures. This is the source of hope for an enduring 
peace among the nations. Democracy cannot be imposed upon un- 
willing peoples, but the leaven of democracy at work among the 
United Nations can in the end and must, we believe, affect favorably 
die minds of the peoples of the Axis powers so that they will desire 
to live as good neighbors. The far-reachmg implications of this 
approach to mtcniationahsm and world-mindedness in terms of the 
checkered relations which obtain among world cultures and peoples 
need to be implemented in a forthright manner. The situation pre- 
sents a primary challenge to every individual, culture group, and 
nation whicli will participate in the era of postwar leconstrucdon. 

Cultural democracy is also a domestic problem of the American 
people. The United States is a composite population more or less 
united in national purpose. The diversity of culture groups in our 

^Thi5 subject IS developed in Willum E Vickery and Sicwart G Cole, hucntiUmal Educa- 
tion m American Schools Proposed Objectives and Methods (New York Harper and 
Brothers, 19/13), Chapter II 
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midst reflects varying racial, religious, ethnic, socio-cconoinic, and 
regional distinctions. These subcultures arc due to old-world tradi- 
tions transjilantcd and accommodated, and to special group and 
community expeuments of an indigenous naiuic carried forward 
over a period of years. Wliilc the process of Americanization has 
contributed, on the one linnd, to the hrcaktlown of many social dif- 
ferences, and, on the other, to the nurture of commanding loyalties 
and interests tliat tend to unify all groups, it is literally impossible 
and socially undesiiablc to attempt to level the behavior of all our 
peoples until they think, feel, and act alike. Such a leveling policy, 
if adopted generally, would through lack of stimulating variety lead 
to a decadent condition of society. On the other hand, to encourage 
unlimited expressionism of culture groups is to yield to the opposite 
extreme in social control. The American people must learn to 
respect and encourage meritorious ciiUviral differences, while at the 
same time ensure the cultivation of over-all purposes and coordina- 
tion of activities that give unitary vigor to our democracy. 

MY AMERICA 

LANGSTON HOGUES 

This is my laud Aineiica. Naturally, I love it — ^it is home — and I 
am vitally concerned about its mores, its democracy, and its well- 
being. I try now to look at it with clear, unprejudiced eyes. My 
ancestry goes back at least four generations on American soil— and, 
through Indian blood, many centuries more. My background and 
training is purely American — the schools of Kansas, Ohio, and the 
East. I am. old stock as opposed to recent immigrant blood. 

Yet many Americans who cannot speak English — so recent is 
their arrival on our shores — ^may travel about the coiintiy at will 
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securing food, hotel, and rail accommodations wherever they wish 
to purchase tliem. I may not. These Americans, once naturalized, 
may vote in Mississippi or Texas, if they live there, I may not. They 
may woik at whatever job their skills command. But I may not. 
They may purchase tickets for concerts, theaters, lectures wherever 
they are sold throughout the United States. I may not. They may 
repeat tlic Oath of Allegiance with its ringmg phrase of “liberty 
and justice for all,” with a deep faitli in its truth— as compared to 
the limitations and oppressions they have experienced in the Old 
World. I repeat the oatli, too, but I know tliat the phrase about 
“liberty and justice” does not fully apply to me. I am an American— 
but I am a colored American. 

I know that all these things I mention are not all true for all local- 
ities all over America. Jim Crowism varies in degree from North to 
South, from the mixed schools and free franchise of Michigan to the 
tumbledown colored schools and open terror at the polls of Georgia 
and Mississippi. All over America, however, against the Negro there 
has been an economic color line of such severity that since the Civil 
War we have been kept most effectively, as a racial group, in the 
lowest economic brackets. Statistics are not needed to prove this. 
Simply look around you on the Main Street of any American town 
or city, Tiicrc arc no colored clerks in any of the stores — although 
colored people spend their money there. There are practically never 
any colored street-car conductors or bus drivers — although these 
public carriers run over streets for which we pay taxes. There are no 
colored girls at the switchboards of the telephone company — but 
millions of Negroes have phones and pay their bills. Even in Har- 
lem, nine times out of ten, the man who comes to collect your rent 
is white. Not even that job is given a colored man by the great 
coiporations owning New York real estate. From Boston to San 
Diego, the Ncgi o suffers from job discrimination. 

Yet America is a land where, in spite of its defects, I can write this 
article Hcie the voice of demociacy is still heard — Roosevelt, Wal- 
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laccj Willkie, Agar, Pearl Buck, Paul Robeson. America is a land 
where die poll tax still holds in the South but opposition to die poll 
tax grows daily. America is a land where lynchcis arc not yet 
caught— but Buiulists aic jiut in jail, ami majority opinion con- 
demns die Klan. America is a land where the best of all dctnocracks 
has been achicvcil for some people — but iii Gcoigia, Roland Hayes, 
world-famous singer, is beaten £oi being coloicd and nobody is 
jailed — nor can Mi. Hayes vote in die State wlicie lie was born. Yet 
America is a country where Roland Hayes can come from a log 
cabin to wealth and fame — m spite of the segment that still wishes 
to maltreat him physically and spiritually, famous though he is. 

This segment, however, is not all of America. If it were, millions 
of Negroes would have no hc.irt foi tliis war in which we are now 
engaged. If it were, we could see no difference between our ideals 
and Hitler’s, in so far as our own dark lives arc concerned. But we 
know, on die other hand, that America is a land in transition. And 
weknowitis widiin our power to help in its fiuthcr change toward 
a finer and better democracy than any citizen has known before. 
The American Negro believes in clemociacy. We want to make it 
real, complete, workable, not only for ourselves — the thirteen mil- 
lion dark ones — but for all Americans nil over the land. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR STATUS 

W. LLOYD WARNLR 

{Editor s note. Dr. Warner’s analysis of tlie social movements seeking 
equal status for Negroes offers consti iiciive implications for organizations 
seeking impiovement in Chrisiian-Jewisli, Occiclcntal-Oriciital, and na- 
tionality group relationships. He wains again.st tlie limitations of political 
action, tactics ot escape to new lands and utopias, and sole i chance on self- 
improvement by any single group.) 

Since Emancipation hundreds of organizations and a great vari- 
ety of social movements liave struggled for equal status for tlie 
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American Negro. Despite the jiumber and heterogeneity of groups 
they have all been guided witlt but four basic ideologies. Several 
organizations have ui ged tlie Negro to flee from his present trouble 
and seek a belter world elsewhere. Marcus Garvey’s “Back to 
Africa” movement is an example of this general theory of escape 
from the harsh social realities of inferior status. Since the time of 
Booker T. Washington large numbers of Negroes have been advo- 
cates of the belief m reform in the Negro status structure. Self-help 
for each meant advancement for all. The tliird type of organization, 
expressed in the beliefs and piactices of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, demands the reorganiza- 
tion of the basic American Negro-white status structure. Its ad- 
herents believe that complete equality of freedom of choice in all of 
the Negroes’ activities can only be achieved by destroying all the 
social barriers which confine the Negro to his castc-iike position in 
American life. The fourth basic ideology conceives of the fight for 
Negro social freedom as something more than national in its scope 
for full equality is only to be gained by lifting the status levels of all 
depressed peoples and nations everywhere. The recent utterances of 
Wendell Willkie and Vice-President Wallace are better known ex- 
amples of this modern tendency m the struggle for equality. The 
insistence among Negroes that the Atlantic Chatter must be world- 
wide and include the darker races everywhere is not mere altruism 
but the expression of a realization that the ranking of the Negro in 
American society is dependent in part on the ranking of all dark- 
skinned people wherever they may be. 

Let us examine each belief in more detail Since the time of slav- 
ery, many Negroes have believed that it was futile to try to improve 
the status of the Negro in the American social system and that 
wisdom demanded escape to other lands or other worlds. The 
establishment of the Liberian Republic was a practical result of such 
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yearnings. The escape ideology lias jilaycd a more powerful role 
among tliose Negroes who l(K)k forward to a time when God will 
bring Heaven to cartli and abolish the “wicked’’ racial barriers. 
Such Negroes think only of preparing their souls for the world to 
come; by so doing dicy escape die bitter rc.iliiies of present frustra- 
tion. This largely unrealistic approach in the escapist movement 
gets no approval from most present-day educated Negroes. 

Before analyzing and evaluating the other ideologies it will be 
necessary to discover just what is meant by the inferior status of the 
Negro. Only then can we dctcimme whether the ideas and activities 
of the various movements are realistic and articulated to the prob- 
lem of lifting him from his present subordinate rank to one of 
equality with the whites. 

The Negro and European immigrants arc commonly referred to 
as minority groups and often considered as one class of deprived 
peoples. This is a serious misconception. The European ethnic is 
biologically the same as the white American and culturally differ- 
ent; the Negro is biologically different and culturally the same. The 
ethnic cultural characteristics become symbols of low status, as do 
the Negro’s racial traits. Members of the first group can change 
their cultural traits and thereby lose Urc syvrrbols of infciior rank, 
but the Negro’s biological traits cannot be changed. Once a Negro 
always a Negro. The visible racial trait as a biological fact cannot be 
changed, but its use as a symbol of infeiiority can be The problem 
is how to do it. We can now return to the three remaining ideologies 
of the reform movements 

When Lincoln freed the slaves and later when the Fifteenth 
Amendment was passed and similar laws were added to the State 
constitutions, their proponents were acting on the belief that it was 
necessary to change the total structure which organized the rela- 
tions between whites and Negroes. Politic.d action, it was then held, 
could solve the problem The disillusionment from the failui e of the 
efforts to legislate equality into the relations of Negroes and whites 
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led to a reaction which resulted in tlie promulgation of the theory 
ofself-iraprovcmcnt. Booker T.Waslutigton and his followers were 
convinced that reform could only come through the Negro's forget- 
ting his fight for freedom in the larger society and concentrating on 
improving himself. To advance himself he needed good jobs; to 
get them, lie needed education. If tlie Negro group as a whole were 
properly educated better jobs at higher levels would automatically 
advance tlic Negroes' status and increase the respect of the whites. 
Along this path equality was to be found. 

This faitli, largely adopted by most organizations, such as founda- 
tions since W ashington’s time, has resulted in very definite advance- 
ment within the Negro group. The former undifferentiated mass 
of rural proletarians has produced a sizable number of doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, educators, and business men. A hundred 
Negro colleges, aided by white universities, have graduated twenty- 
thousand Negroes, and the once illiterate mass is becoming edu- 
cated, Countless otlicr advances witliin the group could be eked. 
The accelerated advancement has produced Negro upper, middle, 
and lower classes which are very much like the equivalent white 
groups. Despite die achievement of at least some of die goals set by 
the advocates of the doctrines of self-improvement the resulting 
social equality has not followed. A Negro doctor, with all the be- 
havior characteristics of a “southern gendeman,” is still a Negro 
and still inferior in status and accordingly deprived. He may be 
superior m class status to a poor white, but he is inferior m caste. 

The present war has contributed to the popularity of the fourth 
approach. The great success of Japan has dispelled the popular fal- 
lacy of the dark race being unequal to the whites in the struggle for 
power; and the increasing importance of China and India and 
Asiatic Russia has added weight to the realization that the dark 
races are our equals. For Americans to adjust themselves to this 
world of tomoriow they must be ready to admit this or suffer severe 
handicaps in attempting to compete. The lessons we are learning at 
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such a liigh price about “lacial itvlciioiity” iii our war with Japan 
will need to be remembered by w wlicu they and the other dark- 
skinned nations become our peacetime competitors The existence 
of "race prejudice" in America predisposes us to cairying ibis no- 
loiiger-adaptive belief loom drabrigs with other peoples. 

Herctofoic the Christian belief in the ccjuahty of all men in die 
sight of God, and the .secidnr demotraiic belief that all men are 
created equal, fortified by the sciennric cvkIcikc that Negroes arc 
not biologically or psychologically infciior, have fought winning 
battles against the American status system which assigns Negroes to 
an inferior role; but they have not won the war, nor with only the 
use of the older tactics is victory in sight. 

The present strategy of those who fight for ficedoin and equality 
for the Ainci icon Negro is likely to be a combination of the ideology 
of the reorganization of the American Negro-white status system 
with the international improvement of the colored races. Most rapid 
advancement can he made by educating Americans to realize tliat 
the inferior role of the colored races in many couiitiics is over, that 
our treatment of our own tlaik-ikinncd races is no longer adaptive 
in our competition with all other nations, .and that it behooves us as 
sensible men to make the necessary ndjiistmcnt-s. When the Ameri- 
can whites learn it is against theli own interests to subordinate 
Negroes, there will be basic rearrangements in our status system. 

CONFLICT AREAS IN 
AMERICAN INTERCULTURAL LIFE 

WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 

Four main areas of discrimination and conflict in the intcrcuUural 
life of our country demand attention here: (i) social; (2) political; 
(3) economic; and (4) religious. A word or two about each may 
better locate and define the pertinent conflicts. 
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I, Social dtsoimination. This is the widespread tendency to shut 
out certain gioups— Ncgioes, Jews, Japanese, and recent south 
European immigi anis — ^fiom full participation in the shared affairs 
of social life. While foi example tlie public roads, at one extreme, 
are open without discrimination to all, in tlie matter of hotels, 
schools, and place of residence more or less of segregation is likely. 
The extreme of exclusion is found perhaps in formal marriage, and 
accordingly in those social gadicrings ordinarily hkely to result in 
marriage. 

X Political disqualification. While the national Constitution, at 
least as popularly interpreted, expects die unrestricted suffrage of all 
normal citizens of 21 years and over, it is nonetheless true that in a 
number of States various devices are used to limit die effective vot- 
ing of Negroes and also of the lowest economic level irrespective of 
race. 

3. Economic dtscnminatwn. In most parts of the country certain 
groups, especially Negroes, Japanese, Mexicans, Jews, and Catho- 
lics, find It harder chan others to gain admittance to the more 
desirable occupations, Other things being equal, old-stock Protes- 
tants have herein an outstanding advantage. 

4. Ecligioiis pf€]iidicc. Overlapping with, and underlying the 
foregoing, there appears throughout our country more or less of 
prejudice against certain religious groups, especially Catholics, Jews, 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses 

It next seems possible to name certain factors whose presence must 
account for the foregoing instances of discrimination and conflict. 

I. Tribal perversions of we-group attitudes. Each person by ordi- 
nary experience forms various “we-groups,” groups of which he 
says and feels “we.” In these groups he feels a security and an at- 
homeness not elsewhere found, and, conversely, with regard to out- 
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siclcrs lie feels bolli insccurily aiul antagonism. If fear also enters, 
the greater tlic fear, the greater the sense of insecurity and the more 
violent the antagonism. 

In the old tribal life antagonism to tlic outsider was extreme, even 
morality held only within the tribe. So now with many who, having 
failed to grow properly, think "inh.dly" ami so hate outsiders in 
die degree of their str.ingcncss. It is this tribal version of the wc- 
gioup altitude, generally accentuated by fear, which most explains 
the discriminations and conflicts found under the four heads named 
above. 

2. Human exploitation. In every age and dime certain men strate- 
gically placed by birth or contrivance have exploited others to the 
advantage of the one and die di.sadvantagc of the other. Slavery was 
an extreme instance, Feudalism was an organization of various 
degrees of caste. Wage slavciy and the wouUl-bc caste treatment of 
the Negroes arc modern current instances. 

3. Cultural lag. The culture, as the accumulation of race-wrought 
learnings put socially to use, is the foundation fact to explain the 
advance of civilization over primitive .sav.igcry. But outmotled ele- 
ments get preserved along widi the rest. Tliis cultmal lag best 
explains many of the surviving human exploitations. The dead 
hand of slavery still supplies much of the anti-Negro discrimina- 
tion, as docs the dead hand of past Jewish persecution supply most 
of the current anti-Semitism. 

4. Failure of communication. As it is the full two-way process of 
intercourse and communication wliich best Ic.ads die we-group atti- 
tude properly to expand and thus include those hitherto excluded, 
so is it die failure thus to achieve full intercourse and communica- 
tion that most explains tile liarmful ti ib.il pcrvcisioiis discussed 
above. Both sides can fail here. The minority group may so exclude 
itself from full communication as luirtfully to aggravate exclusion. 
The dominant is, however, in most cases the chief sinner. Feeling 
assured of their status, they express their thoughts anti feelings 
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freely before others. The minonty group is less assured and so tends 
to suppress particularly its resentment at condescension. It is mutual 
social intercourse, shared efforts, and full two-way communication 
tlrat must prevent and negate these inadequate and perverse we-atti- 
tudes and antagonisms. 

Along with tlicse four causative factors go certain unjustified 
habits of thinking, devised we may believe, as defense mechanisms 
to uphold one in doing what he otherwise might be compelled in 
conscience to denounce. 

1. The doctrine of innate racial infenortty. To believe that there 
are innate racial differences of mental and moral character would 
help to justify one in his hurtful tribal attitudes and in his human 
exploitation. But the present dommant trend in scientific thinking 
is to deny such innate social differences and accordingly to deny, for 
example, that tlie Negro is natively inferior to the white race. Group 
differences do at present exist, but all such wc now believe result 
exactly from group lack of cultural opportunity. 

2. General ascription of evil traits. There is a frequent but un- 
justified tendency to generalize the evil deed of a particular Negro 
or Jew and attribute it as a trait to tlie whole group. If, however, we 
of the dominant group observe a like evil deed in one of us, we 
blame the individual and absolve the group. Such unjustified thinJe- 
ing is die joint result of limited acquaintance and bad logic. 

3. Selective attention. Along with both the foregoing goes tlie 
fact of selective attention. In the degree that one is ignorant and 
narrow, in like degree will he tend to fasten attention upon the evil 
deeds of a group he dislikes and ignore the good. 

As now, in conclusion, we face the situation of conflict areas thus 
analyzed, what is the prognosis ? Which factors are controlled and 
how ? For the coming decade what is the outlook ? 

The answer, wc can feel sure, depends, on the one hand, on the 
question of insecurity and fear and, on the other, on the positive 
operation of mutual intercourse, shared effort, and full two-way 
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comtnimication. 1C world and doincsnc alCairs can go well, so tliat 
insecurity and fear both iiolitical and economic can markedly de- 
cicasc, then can cordial efforts at mutual intercourse, shared enter- 
prise, and full communication promise great returns. The fiiturchas 
gtcatpossibdities. 


Wll/Vr IS PKlsJUDICIv? 

Af.l HI [) I.. Sl-VFR.SON 

We usually view prcjiul ice as consisting of some bias or erroneous 
prcjiidgmcnt that finds expression in many forms of bcliavior. This 
view docs not bring intocicar perception the slaiularrl of values that 
is used m concluding that certain behavior exhibits prejudice, but 
takes the standard of value as a matter of course. 

We are beginning to see that to ac<|uirc any understanding of 
prejudice we must make explicit the standards of value and must 
see that these standards may shift so that the same behavior may at 
one time be deftned as prejudiced and at another time be held as 
proper and moral. For example, opposition to women smoking is, 
in certain groups, no indication of picjudicc for there is universal 
agreement in the group that it is immoral for women to smoke. In 
odier groups, such opposition is considered an indication of preju- 
dice against women, smoking. In like manner, we consider anti- 
Semitism as prejudice, while Hiller in his bitter opposition to Jews 
claims tliat he is doing the will of God. 

Our conception of race or ethnic prejudice' is rooted in a scries of 
dogmas of the rights of man and of the equality of man Any dis- 

’ The term ‘'clhnic ptquilice’' is prc-lcraMc to the term "race prrjti<tite" for -w I'aiis icinarks 

, IS races arc dealt wkK ami as races <vrc tlisUkcd, there is liUle or lui connection with 
die scientific concept of race “ Fllsivorth r.nis, T/jc Nature of Humau Nature (New York* 
WcGraw-Iljll Dook Company, Inc, 1937), p ^117 
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aitninatory treatment against a person because of any group affilia- 
tion he may have by virtue of race, religion, or culture is contrary to 
the dogmas, is a failure to treat each man as a man, and hence is 
considered as prejudice. These standards of value are in themselves 
articles of faith not capable of proof. Being articles of faith, they can 
be narrowed or expanded, as far as their implications are concerned, 
according to the temper of the times. And a Nazi revolution can go 
as far as to reverse the traditional western European standards, and 
in tliat reversal we have the doctrine of racial inequality struggling 
to become an accepted moral principle. 

Ethnic or race prejudice is not any single thing. It is a general 
term pointing to behavior by members of one ethnic group toward 
another ethnic group m die society contrary to the norm that is 
held for the relations among the groups. 

In seemg something of the relation of prejudice to standards of 
value, we can see that within an ethnic group we may find forms 
of behavior that arc not race prejudice but would be when they 
occiij among members of diflerent etlinic groups. In a study of the 
relation of native-born Negroes in the United States to foreign-born 
Negroes, Ira De A. Reid states: “Thus there arise within the Negro 
group distinct forms of prejudices whicli, if they were not intra- 
group in nature, might be incorrectly labelled racial prejudices 
We can also get some explanation of tlie puzzling fact that we may 
continue to maintain prejudices even when we recognize them as 
such. This fact is not so curious when we perceive the relation of 
prejudice to shifting standards of value. If John Smith is reared with 
strong attitudes against women smoking, but now is associated 
with a group that considers such attitudes as prejudices, he may 
accept theii judgment that he is prejudiced as he sees himself from 
their point of view, but his feeling that it is wrong for women to 
smoke may stdl persist. We can see also how one person may impute 
prejudice to another which the other vigorously denies. Both may 

*T/ie Negio {vimigrauf (New York* Columbia Urn verity Tress, 1939)1 P ^<^7 
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be agreed on die facts of die situation, but tlicy may differ in the 
norms diey apply, or, if they accept the same norm, in the implica- 
tion of the norm. 

If prejudice cannot be undcrsitKKl witltout seeing its relationship 
to shifting standards of value, it seems obviously an error to presume 
that wherever we find prejudice we always find the same attitude. 
Prejudice is not a unitary thing, a constant attitude that can be 
studied as such, but consists of a combination of impulses and feel- 
ings that vary with the situation. As Blumcr says about race pre)u- 
dice: “Admittedly, the chief feeling in racial prejudice is usually a 
feeling of dislike or an impulse of aversion; but it is a mistake to 
regard such a feeling or impulse as the only one, or even necessarily 
always the mam one. Instead, racial prejudice is made up of a variety 
of feelings and impulses that in different situations enter into tire 
attitude in differing combinations and in differing proportions. 
Hatred, dislike, resentment, distrust, envy, fear, feelings of obliga- 
tion, possessive impulses, secret curiosities, sexual interests, destruc- 
tive impulses, guilt— these are some of the feelings and impulses 
that may enter into racial piejudicc and wJiich in their different 
combinations give it a differing character. Some of these feelings 
and impulses may be vivid and easily identified, others arc obscure, 
and still others may be present without their presence being real- 
ized.”* 

The virulent antagonism which is buttressed by a bizarre mythol- 
ogy and expresses itself in mob action is a different phenomenon 
from the exclusion of members of an ethnic group by a polite social 
club.* 

Etlinic prejudice in any form docs seem to have a common ele- 
ment in that it is directed against die group as a group — against the 
John Smith, arid not against John Smith who happens to be 

^Vlcrbert Blutner, “Race Prejudice," Piibliealions in Social Vtocest. Universily of Ilawnii 
The cUstmeUon between anli-JiulaiKiu jind tinti-Scmiiwm ma.de. by Maucice Samuel in 7 he 
Great Hatred (New York? Alfred A, Knopf, 1940) 13 highly to be commended 
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a Negro. This means tliat tlie prejudice js directed against some 
stereotype, some conception, some abstraction that is conceived as 
being the “true” picture of the ctimic characteristics and tendencies. 
In extreme cases, this conception places the ethnic group outside die 
ordinary range of human nature by cliaractcrizing the group as 
being intermediary between man and animals or as capable of 
diabolic, inliuman action. In less extreme cases the conception con- 
sists of emphasizing traits that are recognized as human but as 
undesirable or immoral. These conceptions arise out of specific con- 
flict situations as a support m the struggle and, when established, 
are powerful diiectives of behavior. They arise out of action and 
they in turn direct action. Having arisen, they may become en- 
shrined in literature, art, science, and folklore, and, thus perpetuat- 
ing themselves, they may influence people who have no direct 
contact witli the particular ethnic group. 

If we are to understand race prejudice or to deal with race 
prejudice, wc arc dius driven toa consideration of specific situations, 
and types of situations, in which prejudice occurs These situations 
usually are very complex, but for purposes of clarity of thought two 
fundamental types can be distinguished, both of which have had 
wide consideration. In tlie one type we find a subordinate group 
trying to raise its status, die dominant group reacting antagonisti- 
cally in an effort to keep the subordinate “in its place.” In the other 
type we find the dominant group greatly disturbed over social and 
economic conditions and in their disturbance, for a variety of rea- 
sons, seek some "scapegoat,” and center their antagonism against 
the subordinate group. In the first type the behavior of members of 
the minority group has a great deal to do with the consequent reac- 
tion, while in the second type their behavior is of little or no conse- 
quence in producing or averting the antagonism. Other distinctions 
can be made between the two types of situations and still other types 
and subtypes need to be distinguished. 

If we are perplexed because of die incompleteness of our under- 
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standing of [Jicjudicc, [icrhaps wc may lake licart by recognizing 
that any complete understanding rcquiics some completeness of our 
knowledge of tliis queer being which is innn and of Ins society, In 
tlic mcanliinc, the present war Is forcing iis to see that oiir standards 
of values have developed m human stK'iciy and thcii preservation 
seems to depend, in part, on tlicoulcomc on (lie field of battle 


POLITICAL AND NATIONAL DIVISIONS 
AS SOUKCIvS OV PRl-JUDICb: 

OU)ROE N. Sliusn R 

The United States is probably able to atbnd cultural pluralism 
because it has reached an rigrccinciit concouiing the language its 
citizens arc to speak. But not a few of us seem to want more uni- 
formity. We tend to divide our ncighbi irs into pi cfen cd and inferior 
groups according to their subsidiaiy national origins- Every Russian 
is either a Grand Duke or a Bolshevik; Eicncli women ate scanned 
for traces of Madame Pompadour; the hisli arc apparently com- 
mitted to a continuous Battle of the Boyne. When these lines of 
demarcation coincide wLdi icligious or “racial” iliffcrcnccs, hostility 
may wax sharp and bitter. Thus our subsidiai y heritages are always 
potential sources of trouble, though they a\ c also pi ocluctvvc of cul- 
tural variety and, therefore, of ciiltui al fcitility Mi Louis Adamic’s 
image of the “orchestra” which is formed by American folk strains 
is apt and beautiful, but the oichcstra must play togclhei if harmony 
is to result. As a matter of fact it is often unruly, and it seldom re- 
sponds to any conductor for very long. 

Three methods of control suggest themselves. One might seek to 

George N Shuster is President oC Hunter C(»lloy;c* Tor iwchc year’; (it wa? indfiiif^mg 
editor of the Cammontucal, a weekly pulilislRd by CailuiliL laymen Uc is the nutlior of 
many books, incluiliiig The Cnthoftc Spirit tn Anicnea, The Ct-ttiuint, i i/<tf (t Mighty Jnny, 
and the editor of a recently publUhed nud\ol-oj;y, The IVui/rPj Oicn/ ('ipiAo/fc / iterdtiitc 
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root out, through propaganda and education, memories o£ die 
ancestral past. This has been tried and, I think, found wanting. Na- 
tional inhei itance values, whether these be mores or cultural ideals, 
are treasured by families, and families are still the basic units of 
society. Expel lencc seems to indicate that if European tradition is 
discarded hcfoic a sense of identiiication with the American past 
has been achieved, the young generation is left with nothing to 
which It can cling. 

Another method of control is proposed by diose who believe that 
the story of the Ameiican past will, if properly taught, engender 
friendliness and mutual eniichment. If we could show to successive 
generations of youngslcis that immigration has been die funda- 
mental pai t of diis nation’s experience, we should also be able to 
demonstrate that our institutions arc tlie woik of many Jiands, and 
that our national outlook is what it is because every member of the 
community has added his birthright to the common store. The 
English hold us m their debt, as do the Germans and the Slovaks, 
the Norwegians, and the Dutch. I believe in the value of such teach- 
ing. The fact that it has been so slow to develop is, however, not 
attributable merely to the sloth of educators. Our history is difficult 
to teach because few can dispossess themselves of their preconcep- 
tions and become objectively democratic. Perhaps the vital history 
of which we speak will not be written or expounded until we are a 
magnanimous people. How many in the South arc ready to look 
upon the Negro as an immigrant and a cobuilder of America ? Or 
how many typical Middle Westerners know what to make of the 
Mediterranean peoples ^ 

A third metiiod envisages taking the sting out of national divi- 
sions by robbing them of most of their malignancy. I have already 
expressed the opinion that when these divisions coincide with reli- 
gious cleavages they are likely to prove much more perilous than 
they would otherwise. A good deal of the suspicion that has been the 
lot of the “Latin races” in this countiy undoubtedly arises from 
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the fact tliat these '‘races’ arc prcdommamly Catholic And, con- 
versely, It is probably true lliat “Anglo-Saxon leadership" would 
have been .icccptcd more gracefully had it not been Protestant, If, 
then, a spirit of friendly eoopciation among the major religious 
groups could be fostered, the virulence of national controversy 
would to a considerable extent disappear. 

The oudook for such cooperation is not as dark as it would appear. 
In Europe, die large confessions have perforce Icainctl how to face 
persecution together. And under able Enghsli leadership, die 
churches of Britain arc beginning to work together for victory and 
for peace. The impact of such example upon life in the United States 
is bound to be felt. But no method is a panacea. The moral health of 
individuals and of groups depends upon a regimen at least as com- 
plex and diflicull as docs physical well-being. And if It i,s not possible 
to irxducc human beings to observe the simplest rules of hygiene, 
how shall we expect to find them practising moral ami intellectual 
restraint? We can legitimately hope only for a giadual increase in 
the average response to education. 

Quite as much can be said about prejudices that aic rooted in con- 
flicting political allegiances. It is not difficult to believe dial a neigh- 
bor who belongs to a party of which one does not approve is 
governed by selfish or even impiopcr motives. Though there has 
been some tempering of adjectives since the late nineties, when 
comment usually scraped the bottom of the linguistic pail, it is 
unfortunately probable enough that the ciinent tendency to base 
political partisanship upon economic differences will lead, if it has 
not already led, to violent and passionate wrangling. This will not 
matter greatly unless at the same time the paittcs seem to follow 
religious or "racial” cleavages. One can only hope that the Ameri- 
can’s tradition of humor will not desert him, and that periodically 
at least he will pause to poke fun at his excesses. 

It seems to me tliat religion, often a fountain source of bellicose 
speech and action, may in the years that lie ahead come to be the 
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advocate of serenity, respect for others, an<l ilcdic.ii irm to the com 
mon good Surely Dante’s Inferno does not porir.iy fi woi t as 
crammed with malevolent hatred as ours has hccn. Is ihrrr not sonic 
reason for believing that if men turned their ailcnlion to llic / i/nt- 
dtso, with religion, there would he a more ciiC(>iira);iiig rr[>ott Ui 
make of the antics of the human race? 

SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL rACI’ORS IN '1 IHv 
ANThSEMITIC A’lTI'rUDIv* 

y. I'. nROWN 

Psychologists have dealt experimentally and thcorcin ally with 
the problem of the oiigin and development of S(xi.il atnmdci It is 
no longet considered that these arc iletcrmincd solely by ciiliri the 
hereditary nature of the iiuhvidiial or lus cnviioiinimi, bm i.nlirr 
by tlicstiuclurc of the sociopsychological held, by this is tnr.inl the 
distribution tiuoughout both llit environment ami die individual 
of biological, psychological, an<l sociological forces Oiir prnnisr is 
tliatto undeistand the natiiic and origin of thcanli Sciniiu. ariiliidc 
we must consider both the psycliobiologual nature of man iiid the 
socio-cconoinic nature of modern ctihnte 

Racial antagonisms give rise to what the psychologist ( alls Metro 
types. The stereotype is formed by abstracting certain charac trriMics 
from a class, and building these into symbols for the (lass 'i lus i m 
be an economical and socially valuable pioccss only if a// die prru 
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ncnt cliaractcristics arc used in the symbol, and not if— as is the ease 
here — only some arc selected on a basis of emotional or evaluative 
predispositions. Aiui-Scinitisin gives rise to a stereotype of the Jew 
which exaggerates or distorts physiognomic chdractcnstics and cul- 
turally conditioned responses of some Jews, ovcrgcnccalizes these 
to pertain to all Jews, and coiuplclcly omits other characteristics. 

In our culture anu-Semitisin is always latent. Interracial hostility 
is an exacerbation of a social reaction tendency which is constantly 
present. This tendency comes from what social psychologists call 
the in-group and out-group antagonism; that is, the tendency for 
members of any social group to emphasize feelings of affection for 
their own group and of liostility for other groups. Wjien competi- 
tion turns to conflict, the increase in m-groiip solularity bears a 
direct relationship to out-group hostility. For centuries the Jew has 
represented a minority group tliat lias never been assimilated into 
the leading national “racial" stocks. Tills means there has always 
been latent anti-Semitism, because thcic is always latent hostility 
between in-groups and out-groups even when in cei tain respects the 
in-group includes the oul-grovip, as the total-national group in a 
democracy includes tlic Jewish-national group. 

In order to compete with the Oentilc, some Jews develop special 
economic and cultural abilities. To drive tlic bargain some Jews 
become siiarp; tins sharpness becomes distorted into llie predatory 
economic aggrcssivity of the stereotype. To compete witli tlie Gen- 
tile capitalist, some Jews band with other Jews; this racial cooper- 
ation becomes distorted into the Jewish “binncn-moral," When 
financial manipulation was considered below Gentile dignity, some 
Jews developed proficiency in finance; this has led to die distortion 
that all Jews aic moneybags. Thus anti-Semitism forces some Jews 
into business practices that become distorted into stereotypes which 
increase anti-Semitism, Similar things happen to members of other 
groups. 

Further, the practices of the orthodox Jewish faith — the costumes 
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of the rabbi, the feast dates, the dietary prohibitions, and the use of 
Yiddish — ^single the Jew out, and emphasize his different culture. 

Gentile children are taught to love Christ, who was himself a Jew, 
and to hate the other Jews who murdered him. But the Christian 
faith IS the authority behind many of the frustrations of childhood. 
Unconscious resentment of childhood frustration which wc can 
never openly express against Christ may become expressed against 
Jews through his identification with them. 

Man begins as an animal chiefly motivated by biological mecha- 
nisms that must be contr oiled by society if society is to be maintained. 
The frustrated urges do not disappear but are rather repressed ; they 
are forced into die unconscious and "forgotten.” Much of our every- 
day behavior originates from repressed and unconscious motives. 
Anti-Semitism is a socially acceptable way of expending repressed 
and pent-up energy. This process makes use of tliree psychological 
mechanisms: (i) displacement, the discharge of emotional energy 
on objects other than the original target; (2) projection, the attribu- 
tion to others of attitudes and behaviors that cannot be accepted in 
the self; (3) 1 ationahzatwn, the substitution of consciously accept- 
able motives for true motives which arc not consciously acceptable. 
Viewed psychologically, anti-Semitism represents a displacement of 
aggression with a projection of guilt and a rationalization of 
motives. 

The .iverage Jew possesses a "racial” individuality, largely physi- 
ognomic, that sets him apart from the non-Jewish individual. The 
physiognomic difference leads to psychological differentiation. 
The Jew early becomes conscious of his Jewish characteristics, and 
in a culture which is dominantly Gentile is inclined to develop 
inferiority feelings. These tend to be overcompensated by aggressive 
behavior, which in its turn becomes the source of further anti- 
Semitism 

Finally, the Jew is the biological and cultural equal of the Gentile. 
Psychologically wc love, hate, and fear our equals more than our 
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inferiors. It is also known that outlet for emotional urges is most 
easily obtained witli face-to-face love and Kate objects. The Jew, who 
is so widely distributed over the c.irth, is everywhere available as a 
target for aggression. 

Thus, for a variety of reasons, tire Jew is the recipient of displaced 
hostility. In modern psychopathology it is realized that any 
symptom is overdetermined; tliat is, it results not from a single 
cause but from the combination of a number of factors. Anti- 
Semitism is a sort of sociopathology, and is overdetennined by deep 
psychobiological and socio-economic causal factors. Its control will 
be furthered only if we face it willi a full realization of its nature. 


HATE AS A DISEASE 

DAViD M. t,EVY 

Hostility is a normal manifestation of human behavior. Its con- 
sideration as a disease represents a study o( aberrations from a clin- 
ical norm. This implies that we can establish a cultural norm of 
hostile behavior, and measure, however tough ly, deviations from it. 
This is the same basic assumption in all psychological studies of 
personality — the ability to measure deviations from typical modes 
of feeling, thinking, and acting. 

Observations of hostile behavior arc daily clinical expciiences of 
die psychiatrist. Physiologists, psychologists, sociologists, and an- 
thropologists have recently made notcwortliy contributions to this 
subject, which, like so many others in psychodynamics, were initi- 
ated by the genius of Sigmund Freud. Experimental data have also 
been accumulated of children in whom the manifestations of hostil- 
ity are, in principle, identical with those of all adults. All m all, 
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tlicre is sufficient information available, from these diverse sources, 
to enable us to outline certain well-defined areas. 

Typically, excepting in circuoastances requiring defense against 
assault, children are trained to curb hostile impulses. This traming 
starts in infancy and continues throughout life. Parental inhibitions 
of hostile impulses in infancy arc reinforced by religious and social 
training, by all the requirements of disciplined behavior. In every 
social organization, from the primitive to tlic most complex, modi- 
fication of the hostile impulses is a basic problem, since with un- 
curbed hostile impulses, society could not endure. The individual is, 
typically, so thoroughly “trained" in this process of domestication 
that his manner of dealing with his hostile impulses appears as his 
instinctive make-up. 

The individual who releases hostile impulses, whether in the form 
of verbal or muscular attack, immediately sets into operation a chain 
of events that represent ways of modifying the attack, and of pro- 
tecting himself from their real or assumed consequences. In the 
experimental situation, the child shows clearly the operation of the 
dynamics of hostility in every phase of the act. One may see, first, a 
battle with the impulse. The child may try to prevent its release by 
going into a distracting kind of play, so that the object he wishes to 
attack is thrown out of focus. He may deny any knowledge of what 
he wishes to do. Pie may state his wishes, and, at the same time, his 
inability to do anything about them. He may immediately punish 
himself (in the form of striking a doll or puppet representation) for 
having the wish to attack. 

The difficulty may be focused immediately after attacking move- 
ments are released. The movements may be blocked, deflected, and 
modified in numerous ways so that the attacking hand does not 
come to grips with tlie object. The difficulty may come at the time 
of attack. The slap may change to a slight touch, even to a kiss. 
The attack may be changed into a purely verbal form. Once, how- 
ever, the object is assailed, a series of events occurs that is seen in the 
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dynamics of all hostile behavior. ‘l ypically, the child tries to undo 
the damage he has done, [uinish (he doei of the ilced, and attempt to 
justify the act. 

All of these phases in the hostile act may he .seen in adult behavior, 
in tlicii usual and aberrant forms, Dinieully in inhibiting the stimu- 
lus is seen both in cliildrcn and adults in the foiin of compulsive 
aggression; eases in whieh the iiulividual makes an attack in an 
automatic or explosive fasliion. Deflection of the liostilc act is seen 
especially in the form of displacement. The liostility is rclca.scd not 
against the primary source of the hostile feeling; in fact, the source 
may not even be known to (he atlackci. It is released against any 
easily available target. In icccnt years anti-Semitism has been used 
especially in this phase of the act. In (Jeiiniiny, it became a socially 
sanctioned displacement, and attempts have been and aic being 
made to repeat the process in this count! y. 

In the adult, attempts to rcstoie or undo the act me seen in the 
forms of apologies, proof of good intention, peiinnce, and the like. 
Self-punishing behavior of the child is seen in adult life in the form 
of self-criticism or self-denunciation. It icprcscnls a ciilical attack 
on the individual for coinmitting tlic de.structivc deed. The child’s 
self-justification is seen in. adult life in pure form; in lationaliza- 
tioiis, excuses, alibis, evasions, and other attempts to square one’s 
self with conscience. The more hostile the personality becomes, for 
whatever reason, the more likely will he employ the rncebanisms 
described He will use them more frequently, in more exaggerated 
and in more distorted form Since the constant surge of hostile 
impulse carries with it the fear of retaliation, there develops an 
exaggerated fear of the object of attack, m keeping witli the sti ength 
of the hostile impulse. 

When hates arc used as social weapons, so that .sanction is given to 
the release of hostility, a disturbance occurs in what may be de- 
scribed as the equilibrium of the hostile act, and personality distor- 
tion takes place. This distortion may be in the form of personality 
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constriction, whereby tlic individual is given over to the business of 
hating, and dealing with his hate. The paranoid state represents the 
highest aberration of this form. Then the individual sees enemies 
everywhere, exaggerates tlieir evil aspects into delusional forms, 
and IS on the watch for tlie retaliatory attack to a bizarre degree. 
Between this highly pathological end product and the normal, there 
are nuincious and observable gradations. The prejudiced individual 
may represent mcicly an identification witli the accepted prejudice 
of a special group. Even within that group, however, this prejudice 
may color a personality to a point lesembling the paranoid, but 
without the more lurid symptoms and personality disorganization. 
That is, he may be a narrow individual, make false generalizations, 
exaggerate small events to justify his hate, and be quite distorted in 
terms of his prejudice, thougli without general intellectual damage. 
All the preachers and disseminators of hate must reckon with the 
sin of creating distorted personalities, since any number of individu- 
als, otherwise socially adjusted, need only a strong incentive of the 
clever and aggressive hatei to become diseased with hate. 

In genci al, the dynamics of hate, as outlmed, include the most 
frequent tyjies. Not included are those psychopaths whose personal- 
ity structuie is so defective that the inhibitions to hostile acts — the 
scif-ciitic, restoring, and need of justification — are crippled. Not 
included, also, are the hate perverts, sadists for whom brutality rep- 
resents some form of sexual gratification. 

The vaiious anxieties, jealousies, injustices — the various frustra- 
tions that set the impulse of hate in operation — cannot be discussed 
in this brief outline. In general, however, certain directions may be 
traced, starting with their origins in particular patterns of family 
relationslujis Thus, the individual whose experience early in life is 
centralized in impotent lebellion against a tyrannical older adult, 
whether fatiier, mother, or older brother or sister, develops rebel- 
lious attitudes against authority, and especially when he has been a 
failuie in his career Hostilities dciived from this source may be 
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unusually generalized, and the individual may attack the cntiic 
social structure in which he happens to live. In some children, 
rivalry with die odicr brothers oi sisters may specialize in the form 
of holding on to possessions. The child prevents any one from touch- 
ing his toys or taking his objects This manifestation is frequent 
enough. However, it may become quite a specialized personality 
reaction. The objects that arc held so tightly arc usually interpreted 
as manifestadons of the need of love, symbolic of the original rcla- 
donship with the tnodicr. Such children put up a tremendous fight 
when an attempt is made to take or persuade them to give up any 
possession. Generally, when the emotions of the individual arc 
strongly invested in possession and prestige, whatever the origin 
may be, change in the status quo cngcndcis strong anxiety. The 
hostility is tlien directed to any one or anything diat represents a 
threat to the established conditions of life. Such people are easily 
rendered suspicious to any one who promulgates change, and see a 
radical step In any liberal move. 'Uhey arc the reactionaries in every 
society. 

The straight line from the childhood experience to the adult man- 
ifestation may appear quite simplified in this account. Naturally the 
patterns arc more numerous and complex. Nevertheless, examples 
of certain personality types along the lines specified may be quite 
discernible in any social group. 


EIGHTH GRADERS EXAMINE THEIR ATTITUDES 

TEACHERS OF THE EtCrllTH GRADFS 
Corpus Christi School, New Yorf^, N, Y. 

The present world situation with its succession of sdriing events 
has done much to revive old prejudices and create new ones. Today 
an intelligent citizen must be on guard against the distortion of 
truth by propagandists. The schools have a responsibility to teach 
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children techniques of identifying and analyzing these prejudices 
and conflicting propagandas. 

Our country is made up of people who differ in race, nationality, 
and religion. If we are to protect our democratic freedom, it is 
essential for teachers to lead pupils to understand their fellowmen; 
to respect die differences diey offer, particularly differences in race, 
nationality, and religion; to let that understanding and respect 
shape their behavior and dieir relations with their neighbors; to 
throw a searchlight of truth on propaganda to see if it is upheld by 
facts. 

A program such as is described below will do much to develop 
open-mindedness, critical thinking, and wholesome attitudes among 
the pupils and will inevitably turn out children who will be more 
tolerant of otiier people. That some children have prejudices that 
need to be ironed out is evident. A great deal of ill feeling that exists 
today among peoples and nations is due to the failure to bring citi- 
zens to think kindly of all people The elementary-school teacher is 
faced with the problem of educating for good fellowship. 

The following is a description of a program carried out by the 
Eighth Grades in Corpus Christi School. After listening to a discus- 
sion and dramatization on the “United Nations” by the School of 
the Air of the Americas, the eighth graders launched into a lively 
and interesting discussion. During the discussion many problems 
arose. These are some of die most pertinent; 

What causes disunity among nations? 

Corpus C/ins/t Sc/wol is a Catholic parochial school m New York City Its prograrn of 
education for social responsibility and Americanism is outstanding, The Reverend George 
B Ford IS pastor of the parish 
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How can a bcucr untJcrMaiuhnjr among people be ilcvclopcd f 
Have we Amcrjcnns a need for better undcr'itandHig oE each other? 

Why are we prejudiced against tcriain people or gi mips of people? 

An exploratory pcritnl followed tins discussion. This was de- 
signed to give opportunity 10 read, to discuss, and to delve into 
recent books and pamphlets on this question. It was of interest to 
note that many of die prejudices of these cliiklrcn were not created 
by die present world war. Personal experience vis well as family 
background colored the feelings of this particular gioup, The chil- 
dren expressed their sentiments in these words: 

The Jews are claumsU and aggressive, 'Flicy aic overrunning our coun- 
try and taking business away fioiu out people. 

One never secs a Jewish person doing menial work. 

My uncle had some business dealings with a Jewish man. He says the 
Jews are not honest. 

The Negroes would riuhci live on relief than work for an honest living. 
My father will not hire a Negro man lo work for him. 

The Negroes arc dislioncst A Negro boy stole my broth cr^s car. 

1 am afraid of the Ncgr<x:s hcc.uisc they do so much killing. 

Evei ytirnc I go tol-liirlem 1 wi.di some one would take it over and clean 
it up, Tlie Negroes arc lazy. 

When I was playing a piece composed by llecihovcn, my mother told 
me to stop playing it because Ikethoven was a German. 

1 distrust the Russians because of reports IVc heard about diem. 

The Japanese arc sly and tricky 

Too many refugees arc coming to our country Tticy arc taking work 
away from the Americans. 

These attitudes could not be overcome merely by preaching good 
will. It was necessary to get at the root of them in order to eliminate 
such misunderstanding. 

If only the bad points of any group arc stressed, there is danger of 
spreading prejudices among childicn who have none. By cmphasix- 
ing the good qualities of a people much ill will may he overcome. 
What one sees depends on what one is looking^ for Tlicre must be 
recognition that there arc good and bad trairs m all peoples. Nega- 
tive points were analyzed in terms of environmental background. 
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Reading and research work were done by individual pupils and 
by committees. The classes inet frequently to discuss their findings 
and to pool dicir ideas. At these informal meetings differences of 
opinion were freely discussed, critical thinking was encouraged, and 
a candid expression of diought solicited. One of the children sug- 
gested that the classes assemble for a discussion tliat would bring out 
only the good points of any minority group. This was done. As the 
discussion proceeded it became clear that each mistrusted group 
had significant contributions to bring to the general well-being of 
society. A perusal of tlie following comments of the children shows 
the development that took place m dieir thinking as they brought 
out each worthy quality discovered in the peoples whom they were 
describing: 

Many of the Jews nrc deeply religious. 

The Jews are to be admired because they are ambitious to get ahead 
and better themselves. 

History tells us that the Jewish people as far back as the time of Christ 
have been limited to dealing with money to make a living. They have 
ability along this line; why criticize them for it? 

The Jews are aggressive because for centuries they have been persecuted. 

We have limited the Ncgiocs to such jobs as porters, houseworkers, 
and Similar tasks that require very little training. 

Labor unions have existed for over a hundred years, yet only within the 
last few months have some of these opened their doors to Negro people. 

Negroes arc not lazy We have deprived them of the opportunity to 
work. 

Because Negro men cannot find employment, the Negro mother is 
obliged to do menial work which takes her away from her family. 

Climatic conditions have made the Negroes a slow-moving race 

It has been the tradition of this country to welcome the oppressed and 
suffering from every land. 

We should be glad for every other human being. 

A whole group or race of people should not be criticized for the faults 
of individuals. 

Many (iicoplc of different nationalities, races, and creeds have contrib- 
uted to the upkeep of Americ.i 

A good Christian will not think of a person as a Jew, a Negro, or a 
foreigner; he will think of him only as a human being. 
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One of the children sensed that the idealism expressed in these 
statements might be lost for lack of being practical, She said, *1 
think we should analy/x our faults which tend to bring out these 
undesirable traits in other groups My mother taught me this prayer, 
‘Lord, reform the world but begin on me/’' Directly the pupils 
began scaiching their own lu.uls winch bore fiuit in a fund of 
significant suggestions: 

Jews arc as sensitive to prejudice as we arc; by trying to keep tbeiu 
down we have brought out the worst lu them. We have made them 
aggressive. 

It is because we have suppressed and persecuted the Jews and Negroes 
that they have been forced to do things which make them appear crafty, 
underhanded, and sly. 

By being mean and distant toward the Negroes we liavc manifested an 
un-Christian and un-American spirit. 

I have been critical toward tlic Negroes for not wot king and for living 
on relief. We Americans can blame ourselves for this coiulition because 
we have given tire Negroes only menial tasks, 1 know such degrading 
work would uot be an mspi ration to me. 

I understand now why many of the Negro children I know arc lawless 
and destructive, Their mothers arc not home to give these children the 
training that our mothers give us because many ot the Negro women are 
forced to be the support of their families since we will not employ the men. 

Because I chanced to be born white does not give me license to segre- 
gate the Negroes and act uncharitably toward them, They were born 
black. 

Those of us who disci iminatc against Jews, Negroes, or foreigners 
should remember that it is only because of the hospitality of Americans of 
another generation that we arc here today to enjoy the blessings of Ameri- 
can life. 

We should think intelligently and independently and not allow our- 
selves to be swayed by propaganda. 

We would dunk more kindly of each othci if we remember that all of 
us arc brothers because we have a common Father, Gnd. 

It is important to study the history of each pci scented gi'oup and guard 
against getting our causes and effects confused. 
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From the preceding comments of the pupils it is apparent that 
an understanding of the question has come to them. They realize 
tliat they have not solved die problem. One of the children summed 
up the need for continued study in tliese words, “I diink that this 
isn’t a matter that can be settled entirely by small discussion groups 
such as ours, but by further study in High Schools and by national 
speeches. All of our people need to be educated.” 

These children are being guided to examine their prejudices and 
find out how tliey as individuals can help to wipe out ill-feeling 
toward other races It is true that at times their emotional reactions 
may get the upper hand, but it is also true diat they are beginning to 
develop sound criteria for examining such reactions. When true 
Christian living follows on such education, we shall transcend our 
humanity, accepting all men as brotheis under the common father- 
hood of God. Then we shall respect our fellowmcn as individuals 
who are endowed witli all tire rights that make them members of a 
great human fraternity. 

THE ROLE OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS IN IMPROVING 
INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 

HYMEN ALPERN 

Since it is generally agreed that character training is caught rather 
than taught, die educator and the school can best combat undesir- 
able cultural attitudes by indirection. To have Negroes, for instance, 
cat in our lunchrooms, sit in our classes, play on our teams, without 
making any fuss about it, does far more good than making children 
conscious of a “Negro problem.” 

Hymen Atpern is Principal of Evantlcr Cliilds High School, New York City He is an 
in&itucior in New York University Sdiool oi Education and is the author of various text- 
books in Spanish and arliclcs dealing with ad minis trauon, the superior child, foreign lan- 
guage instruction, and mtcrciiltural education 
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Willie education to develop codpcralion among diverse racial 
elements should be incidental, it must not he accidental; a by-prod- 
uct of educational activity, true, but not a hit-and-miss proposition. 

A definite plan must be outlined, specific goals set out, and the 
curriculum, methodology, and activities of both faculty and stu- 
dents, in classrooms and out, all must be uiili/-cd, for the teaching of 
brotherhood should be a continuous pioccss tlirotighoiu the year. 

The technique to be employed will naturally vary. One thing we 
must not do, however, is to indulge m glittering generalities and 
pious injunctions to the effect that intolerance is b.id, and that good 
boys and good girls are not guilty of it. Emphatic recitals of causes, 
wrongs, injustices, atrocities, and negative suggestions and admoni- 
tions may easily defeat tlicir purposes. Campaigns for tolerance 
often magnify and emphasrze situations to which adjustment may 
already have been made. There arc children who .arc little or not 
at all troubled by racial differences until they arc brought to tlicir 
attention by such tactical errors. 

That intcrcultural education will be most effective which leaves 
the students with the convictions and feelings that there arc basic 
similarities in all peoples, that human beings arc moved by the same 
fundamental forces, the same needs and wants, the same aspira- 
tions; that all societies have many resemblances; that life every- 
where is marked by an overwhelming sameness of triviality in daily 
living, and only moments of unselfish idealism illuminate the drab 
monotony of human existence in all climes. Greater emphasis, then, 
should be placed upon sitnilanties than upon differences. Stressing 
likenesses will decrease the instinctive fear of the unknown and its 
worst product— hatred. 

Tolerance is emotional and imaginative. It can be trained to 
greater sensitiveness and generosity thiough art, especially such 
forms that call for group participation, choral speaking, singing, 
acting. In utilizing the emotional appeal, use should be m.ade of the 
normal sympathy for the underdog, for any one of us may, in a 
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given time aiici place, become the underdog. Indeed, it could be 
shown that America can siuvive only if we all fight for the under- 
dog now, so that some day there may be others who will fight for 
us — or better still, who will not need to fight for us, 

It is our function as educators, however, not to rely too strongly 
upon the emotional appeal. We must give due consideration to 
creating understanding as well as feeling. The high-school student’s 
understanding will be advanced by hammering at the factors of 
interdependence and of tlic need for hanging together for mutual 
security In the final count, every one is a member of a minority 
group of one kind or another, zf only m a vocational or economic 
sense. Using this membership as an analogy, the individual can be 
made to undcrstanrl tlie parallel with racial or religious minorities. 
It can readily be shown how profound our ignorance is of one an- 
otlier, and that ignorance begets misunderstanding, and misunder- 
standing begets hatred and intolerance, and hatred and intolerance 
beget only evil, which, in die long run, is harmful to all. 

Every subject in the secondary-school curriculum can contribute 
to our goal. The study of history can establish the fact that migra- 
tions of people have made a pure race a grotesque fiction, and the 
claim of a superior race only a means for persecution, that civiliza- 
tions have risen and fallen, that culture and science are the products 
of all branches of the tree of mankind, and that environmental fac- 
tors have greatly influenced the achievements of people No subject 
lends itself better to the utilization of the emotional appeal than 
English, particularly in poetry, drama, and dramatics. Appreciation 
and love for our fellow man can be developed by a study of the lives 
of Americans and foreigners of different backgrounds and origins, 
by a living newspaper technique in playwriting, and by autobio- 
graphical revelations of the universal trials and tribulations of 
humankind Mathematics and the sciences, the classics, and the 
modern languages — each can contribute in manifold ways. 

The classioom serves primarily as the place where students 
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acquire knowledge, but learning tire ways oC people lakes place 
largely outside of the classroom. That is wUy the cxtracurricultim 
should be utilixcd for the development of grind ncighborlincss. In 
the high school, especially, the clalxuatc extracurricular programs of 
clubs, squads, and teams provide an excellent npjiorluiiliy for chil- 
dren to learn to respect iliffcrcnccs and to work together. As m the 
ease of the curriculum proper, so with live cxtracurriculura, the 
melhotl is the indirect one, hut here, too, the svork needs planning, 
foresight, and control. For example, the clubs should be representa- 
tive of tlic heterogeneous school population. The membership of 
each club should constitute a cross section of tlic pupils m the school. 
For that reason it is bad to have exclusively Jewish clubs, or Italian, 
or Irish, or Negro associations. For that reason, too, the more pro- 
gressive high schools ban fraternities anti sororities. Moreover, in 
die organization of all teams and squads, the faculty advisers should 
consciously apply tlie principle of racial nondiscrimination. This 
principle in practice should be checked and cxcmplilied hy suitable 
publicity, pointing to the diversified makeup of outstanding, suc- 
cessful winning combinations. Wbcrc a coach has an opportunity 
to have a team composed of an Irishman, a Jew, an Italian, and a 
Negro, that is infinitely preferable to an undiversified team, every- 
thing else being equal. Living together tolerantly and helpfully, 
students could be led to see, is conducive to the proper school spirit 
and reveals loyalty to the finest in American traditions. Bringing 
joy to others gives us all a sense of woithmess. The cxti acurriculum 
might, therefore, even be expanded to take in social work beyond 
the school walls. 

la the entire educational program of improving intcrcvdtural re- 
lations, the teacher’s role is of paramount importance. He himself 
must be free from prejudice and possess instincts that arc tlioroughly 
democratic. HU concept of democracy must he a functional one 
rather than a mechanisttcoae. He must have such personality as will 
lead students to feel that he is a person of integrity and ideals. It is 
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obviously futile for a bigoted, intolerant teacher to acclaim the vir- 
tues of tolerance A teacher’s prejudices arc evident in many subtle 
ways which do not escape the keen observations of our pupils. He 
must possess breadth of vision and magnanimity of spirit. He must, 
by his conduct, exemplify what is best in human relationships. Arbi- 
trary, capricious, and despotic conduct on the part of the teacher sets 
a bad model for the student in whom he is trying to implant Ameri- 
can ideals of fair play, tolerance, and understanding. Moreover, 
many teachers themselves need special education in intercultural 
relations, for tliey arc the products of an educational process tliat did 
not give too much attention to this problem. Study groups, lectures, 
film showings, etc,, for the reorientation of tlie teachers’ cultural 
provincialism must precede any effective collaboration by them in 
the intercultural education of the children. 

We are at this moment al the crossroads of civilization, and more 
tlian ever the touchstone of a nadon’s greatness is not the jubilation 
of die majority, but the laments of the minorities. Only as these 
laments become echoes of far-off days will America achieve her full 
stature. Only as she eliminates the fieddous frontiers between' man 
and man will she, at last, keep her rendezvous with dcstmy. And 
m this magnificent and perilous voyage, the teacher is not a mere 
traveler, but a pilot — ^resourceful, ever vigilant, undaunted. 

COLLEGES EXIST TO PROMOTE UNITY 

M. WILLARD LAMPE 

Colleges and universities are in a unique posidon to provide reme- 
dies for prejudice and conflict among groups differing in race and 
cultuie. The doing of this is involved in the very purpose of these 
institutions. Every college worthy of the name is a commimity of 

M tyilinrd l^mpe is A<limitistr.ittvc Director of the School of Jlchgion, State University 
of Iowa He is a iitcinbcr of various national Presbyterian Church boards The lowa School of 
Religion IS unuiuc in that its faculty nicmbcrs, a Protestant minister, a Jewish rabbi, and a 
Catholic priest, arc fully accredited professors lo the University 
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scholars, teachers, ami simlctus; and every vimversity worthy of the 
name, in all its diversity rclleets the unity of the miivcrsc. These in- 
stiuitions slu>«l<n)coiirlK.’sthosj)ilalsfoi all diseases due to prejudice 
and to the various virtiscs of wisundci slaiulmjf and hostility among 
grou|>s. This is their essential business. 

Tins article will mention four icniedics in the older of their nat- 
uralness to these institutions. 'I’hc discussion will piocccd from the 
general to tlic more specific. 

The first remedy is the simple, pauvstaking discovery and teach- 
ing of the truth about our world. An atmosphere of commitment to 
the truth, whatever it Ls, wherever it may lead, is wholesome tonic 
for any disease in human relationships. One reason for this is that 
the study of our world at every point brings to light the presence or 
the value siC coopcrathcncss, without which we would not have a 
“universe” or a “society.” 'rruth-loving scholarship reveals differ- 
ences, but, even more, an underlying unity. To be sure, no intellec- 
tual pursuit by itself will cure prejudice which is rooted in the emo- 
tional rather than the rational life, Init this very fact and all that may 
be related to it constitute an area of study, into which colleges, good 
ones at least, arc cquip|)cd to go, and where honc.st work counts 
tremendously toward the goal we have in view. Every department 
from astronomy to zoology, from geology to religion, may make a 
positive contribution, in the measure in which they arc true to the 
spirit of lioncst and liberal education 
A second remedy, in line with the genius of colleges and univer- 
sities, is the stimulation on the campus of a type of community liv- 
ing, characterized by a social unity in tbc mklst of cultural and 
inherited difierences. Tlic chief business of higher education is to 
train youth and adults to live responsibly, and, which Ls the same 
thing, to cultivate among our individimlisms friendly forms of 
social solidarity. When colleges do not do this, they arc iccrennt to 
their trust, whether as American or as Christian institutions. As a 
rule they have unsurpassed oppoi tunities to teach people of varied 
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background to live togctlicr in mutually helpful ways, and so to 
develop the best in each individual. To be sure, here as elsewhere, 
this task calls for wisdom .and courage, but a college without wisdom 
and courage should go out of existence 

A diird remedy, closely rcl.ited to the second, is to deal with the 
problem contiiniousiy and spccihcaliy in many extracurricular 
ways. Religious leaders of dillcrcnt f.iidis, separately or together, 
may be brought to the c.unpus for addresses and conferences. Inter- 
faith and interracial groups of faculty, students, and townsfolk are 
possible. Such occasions as I’hanksgiving and Brotherhood Week 
oiler opportunities. In the employment of teachers and other em- 
ployees, It IS possible for colleges, widiin the limits of their charter 
and purpose, to sccuic representatives of different faiths, races, and 
culture. Most of all, colleges with a religious tradition can help to 
make their religion vital by bringing cultural conflicts within the 
scope of sincere worship at chapel or vespers. Such tilings should be 
normal in college life, and may be very effective. 

Finally, colleges and universities may bring the subject of inter- 
cultural relations into the curriculum itself, and through courses 
and parts of courses, even through schools and departments, make it 
a subject of tiiorough study. As an illustration of one serious attempt 
to do this, it is natural foi the wiiter to mention the School of Reli- 
gion at the State University of Iowa, of which he has been the Ad- 
ministrative Director fi oin its founding over fifteen years ago. Tliis 
school, reaching a consideiable portion of the student body, func- 
tions as an integral part of the University’s College of Liberal Arts; 
Its courses are acci edited tow.ircl tlic University’s degrees; and its fac- 
ulty, consisting of Jewish rabbi, Catliolic priest, and Protestant min- 
isters, have full standing as teachers in die University. It is a carefully 
organized form of cooperation between the State University and the 
religious groups of the coinnionwealth, no Stale funds being used 
for the support of tlic several religious professorships. Typical 
courses offered are an Intci faith Seminar, made up of a limited 
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number of siutlcnts icprcsciumg <h(fcrcnt religious groups, and a 
freshman course entitled Religion and luliics, width uses as a text- 
book The Religions of Democracy, the three sections of which on 
Judaism, Catholicism, and Protestantism arc tauglit respectively by 
the Jewish, Cadiolic, and Protestant teachers of the School. This 
course, like all others in the School, is optional, and 8 o students arc 
enrolled this year. While no scientific attempt has yet been made to 
measure the influence of this woik, there is reason to say that, as an 
instrument of interfaith understanding and good will, its lamifica- 
tions on and beyond the campus arc widespread. Other plans are in, 
use elsewhere, but this single illustration must sufllce to show what 
may be done. The continuous and scholarly study of the areas of 
prejudice and cultural conflict is a kind of remedy, which, obviously, 
educational institutions should be best able to provide. 

These four remedies reinforce each other. Together they are sure 
to curb prejudice and to promote strong unity in the midst of hon- 
est differences. And tlicy arc what colleges arc for! 

TEACHERS COLLEGES AND IN'DiRCUI/rURAL 
EDUCATION 

CL\1R S. WIGHTMAN 

To develop in college students appreciation of the richness and 
value of various cultures is a problem that must be approached with 
courage and humility. It is not a problem thrust upon us solely as a 
result of the war, but the winning of the war and the peace to follow 
is directly related to the relations that exist between the various 
racial and religious groups. The problem, therefore, is that of pre- 
venting the intensification of undesirable opinions, of eliminating 

Clair S W'lg/ittiian is PrcsWcni of New Jersey S(.«lc Tc.ichcrs (»llrf;c, P.ucrson, New 
Jersey. He has spoken for hundreds of Pdrcnt-'Icaehcr Assocnitions nrid service cluhs in die 
eastern United Slates and has contributcr) to various ma|T,s/ints in (lie field of ediicalion 
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deep-seated prejudices, and also of building positive desirable atti- 
tudes and emotions. The solution might seem quite simple, for in 
reality the metliod or technique for the attainment of the desired 
end is actual practice of democracy, but tlicre still remains an enor- 
mous gap between our stated principles of democracy and our prac- 
tices. Lip service alone and vicarious experience of democracy will 
not solve the jiroblem. There must be a definite program for im- 
proving relationships among various racial and religious groups. 
The possibilities of attaining die desired objectives become prob- 
abilities where there is recognition of the fact that variations in cul- 
tural pattern aie important assets of democracy Unless the admin- 
istrative head of the college recognizes that cultural variation and 
diversity are potentially good antidotes to audiontarianism, and the 
instructional staff accepts the role of the college as that of a dynamic, 
constructive force, the institution cannot become a real bulwark for 
democracy. To function properly, therefore, it should have an intcr- 
culturally mixed faculty, for, with such a faculty, there will not be a 
haphazard, spurious exposure to cultural differentiation. Moreover, 
any narrow attitude of condescension on the part of those who may 
not be intrinsically interested in the extension of cultural relation- 
ships will not long persist in a wholesome atmosphere of apprecia- 
tion and understanding. 

As an essential part of the program there must be extensive coop- 
eration with other community agencies. The college is but one insti- 
tution among the many that should work on the program It must 
cooperate with the paients, the homes, the school, the church. True, 
the college may function somewhat as a pioneer in tlie field of social 
welfare, but probably it will render its greatest service by not trying 
to create, alone and unaided, a social system. 

In different communities various factors may serve as deterrents 
in die development of a program, but the fundamental needs of the 
individual remain relatively the same in all communities. Every in- 
dividual longs for recognition and security. He seeks new experi- 
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cnccs but lie also wants llic haven of feeling that he belongs to die 
group. This feeling he cannot attain if lie (loc.s not experience favor- 
able response from fellow beings. 

A foremost factor that makes for conflict among the various 
groups is the propaganda of those who would crc.iic dissension in 
order to fuithcr their own cmU. I’ropagaml.i lo.ulcd with myths and 
legends becomes a powerful iniplcinciit for fostering racial and 
religious prejudices and aniagonisins. To .sucti insidious attacks tlic 
college must vigorou.sly oppose projiag.uula loaded with facts and 
tested principles, Assembly progtains and public forums sponsored 
by tile college provide excellent opportunities for rlemocratic dis- 
cussion and lire presentation of information by competent persons 
who are representatives of, or who represent, various races and 
groups. Tlic eradication of prcjiuliccs and hatreds cannot be 
attained by pooling of ignorance, by the lecture method, or by edict 
of administrators or executives. Knowlctlgc is nn essential for con- 
structive work. In addition to the intellectual phase, there is the 
problem of conditioning emotion. Peelings and emotions tliat are 
nebulous in early years intensify with the pioccss of maUiration, 
and may result in deep-seated conviction at the college .ige. If there 
is no program for adjustment of differences between various 
cultural groups, for reconciliation to cultural variations, and also 
for the building of appreciations, then antipathies, pie)udiccs> and 
hatreds may develop and become veritable barnacles that obstruct 
the development of democracy and impede its progress. 

The program is not so much that of instructing prospective 
teachers in the mediods they will later use with boys and girls in the 
schools as it is one of habituating the college students themselves to 
right feeling and acting. Practice in right relationships is impera- 
tive. The classes in psychology and sociology may get a theoretical 
explanation of "out-group” and “in-group” relationships, but this 
alone is not adequate. Each and every college student must be 
aroused to awareness that the concomitant of the "we” and “they” 

feelino^*; £ln^afrrv^^^cm 
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In recognition of this awareness, the college has definite respon- 
sibilities. It should abandon all racial and religious restrictions for 
determining quotas in admission. It should offer specific courses in 
intercultural education, and should sponsor international-relations 
clubs and intercultural-cdiication institutes. The courses should 
give the stuikats scientific infoimation and a good background of 
facts m tlic field of antliropology, but facts alone and lecture courses 
do not provide a complete answer to the problem. They may ex- 
plode the mydi of race superiority, but desuable feelings and emo- 
tions will not necessarily develop as a consequent to factual 
presentations. The college must find sets of common interest which 
conflicting groups can share togetlicr; it must also know the various 
relationships that groups enjoy and the cultural values that are 
prized by the various groups. 

With knowledge tlie college will utilize the radio, visual educa- 
tion, recordings and other artistic presentations to bring groups 
together. The radio program "Americans All; Immigrants All” 
sponsored by the United States Office of Education is an excellent 
illustration of tlie kind of program that can be utilized with mixed 
groups. Nor should tlic sharing of interests be restricted to the 
classes in sociology, psychology, and the social studies. These ex- 
periences are for all of ^e students in the college. To have the vari- 
ous cultural groups bring to die college their artistic presentations 
is of much greater value than to take the sociology class to the slums 
and “foreign” sections of die city. The extracurricular phase of 
college life provides excellent opportunity for sharing of common 
interests. All clubs and activities of the college should maintain open 
membership. The various groups should work and play together if 
we wish to live togcdicr in peace. 

In all of these activities there must of necessity be well-planned 
guidance Some of the aforementioned prescriptions will be diflS- 
cult for those who wish to retain racial and religious exclusiveness. 
For those who harbor such feelings of personal inferiority or per- 
secudon that they must have a scapegoat to build up their own 
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morale and feeling of dominance, the prescriptions will be almost 
impossible. There are, of course, alternatives, one of which is the 
avowed program of the foreign dictatois for liiiilding a race of 
superior people. TI1.U we shall never accept. We must make demo- 
cracy work to llic extent that our minorilic.s will not cry out to us, 
"How can 1 hear what you say when what you do speaks so loud?” 


A COMMUNITY’S TOTAL WAR AGAINST PREJUDICE 

AUCr L. lUU WAN 

The citizens of Spungficld, Massachusetts, claim no other dis- 
tinctions for their community-school program than two; they have 
avoided moral preachment and cliches and they have enlisted all 
community eflorts in education in their prograiti/riicy believe that 
one cannot read his destiny by tlte light of cliches liowever bright 
tliat light may be; that words like liberty, equality of opportunity, 
and inalienable rights must be applied to real situations to gain real 
meaning; and that certainly if the attempt to realize our democratic 
ideals is not a continuous process it will lose its strength and direc- 
tive power. 

In October 1939, the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews proposed to Dr. John Granrud, superintendent of schools in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, the launching of a program for the 
teaching of democracy in Springfield. In planning such a program, 
since the schools had always been conscious of their obligations to 
the community in the training of an lioncst, intelligent electorate, 
they could build on a foundation already laid. Also, since it was the 
practice of the Superintendent and the School Committee to ap- 
point teachers and administrative officers on grounds of character 
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and ability alone, inevitably many races, nationalities, and religious 
groups were included. The paradox of a large school population of 
Negro, Italian, Jewish, French, and Anglo-Saxon origin and an ex- 
clusively Anglo-Saxon teaching force did not exist. These factors 
helped to provide a favorable “climate” for die experiment. 

In October 1939, Dr. Granrud appointed a committee represent- 
ative of all the educational levels in the school system, including 
supervisors, principals, and classroom teachers, to study the prob- 
lems involved in organizing the program. After much deliberation 
and study, the committee came to these conclusions: 

1. Many of the prejudices, biases, and undemocratic attitudes evi- 
dent among the children are reflections offerees and factors outside 
die school, such as die home, the street, the club, and sometimes 
even the church; the program for democracy should not, therefore, 
be designed solely for the children in the schools but should reach 
the parents and the adult world which conditioned the child’s 
environment and thinking. 

2. One of the major weaknesses of previous attempts to inculcate 
democratic ideas was the fact that the teaching had been too ideal- 
ized. Youngsters were given to understand that we in this country 
had already achieved a perfect democracy. This teaching and 
idealization did not coincide with the realities of the youngsters’ 
experiences. They soon became disillusioned because their own 
observations invalidated the idealizations. Children were taught, 
for example, that this was a land of equal opportunity and that in 
this country people were not discriminated against because of race, 
religion, or creed. But the Negro girl knew very well that even 
though she were an excellent stenographer, there was little possi- 
bility of securing a position as a stenographer; and the boy with a 
foreign-sounding name knew that his chances for securing a good 
position were not so good as those of his classmates who had Anglo- 
Saxon names. The committee decided, tlierefore, that issues should 
be faced squarely; that, while a positive and affirmative position on 
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democratic ideals would he taken, it should be emphasized that we 
had not yet achieved the perfect democracy whicli is our goal; that 
die weaknesses m our clcinnciatic processes shoidd he pointed out, 
and the question how tlicsc weaknesses could Ik coricctcd and how 
oui democratic processes could he strengthened should be discussed 
realistically. 

3. In order to eradicate blind and intolerant atniiides it was im- 
perative tliat pupils understand all the constituent elements of our 
population, the historical backgrounds of these elements, and their 
contributions to American life. 

4. Finally, it was essentia) that democratic ideals be presented to 
students in a dynamic fashion calculated to fire their enthusiasm 
and to inspire their devotion to democracy as the best means of 
achieving the good life for all our people. 

In Older to achieve these objectives, activities were introduced 
consonant with the abilities of sludcnts on each level of the school 
system. In tlic elementary school with the gcucial purpose in mind, 
learning was centered around and integrated into “living and work- 
ing together.” In one elementary school the objectives of learning 
to value the privileges of living in the United States of America, 
developing an understanding of some fundamental concepts of 
democracy, working well together, and giving each child an oppor- 
tunity to make his contribution to flic group found expression in 
making a series of decorative panels, depicting fundamental con- 
cepts of democracy. This work was a joint enterprise involving 
every child. Together they planned the composition. They decided 
upon the pupils most capable of assuming the more responsible 
tasks. They learned to criticize and accept criticism, In the course of 
the work they gained a keener realization of our interdependence 
with other nations, a better understanding of the contributions of 
other peoples to our civilization, growth in independent thinking, 
and added appreciation of the significance of democracy. 

During tlie past year each teacher in the elementary schools has 
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selected one child under her care, analyzed that child’s qualities of 
citizenship and studied liis growth for one year. In order to help in 
tins process it has often been advisable to cooperate with the home, 
die chuich, and die social agencies. From the mass of material 
gathered together it is hoped that there may be evolved an adequate 
scale in measuring citizenship for the use of all teachers. 

Junior-high-school studies centered around an appreciation of 
the rich heritage of America. A study of the contributions of the 
various nationalities to the development of our country and more 
specifically to the growtli of Springfield was undertaken. Students 
gathered information from newspaper files, from records of the 
American Historical Society, and from autobiographies of the for- 
eign born. Art, music, English, and social-studies classes worked 
together in preparing illustrative material. Students in junior high 
school, tested before and after studying tliis unit of work, showed 
considerable gain in tolerance and appreciation. They are being 
conditioned to make of our divergent cultures a bright pattern of 
strcngtli and variety. 

The objectives of the work of the senior high schools are; to pro- 
vide opportunities for democratic self-government; to analyze the 
problems confronting us today, studying both the weaknesses and 
strengths of our democratic processes and determining how the 
former could be corrected and strengthened; to establish a positive 
working philosophy based upon democratic principles; to evaluate 
one’s own prejudices and biases; to study public opinion in a democ- 
racy and to understand how it is influenced; to teach students how 
to weigh evidence, how to reach conclusions objectively, and how 
to distinguish between fact and opinion. 

Before the program was begun students were tested by objective- 
type tests, especially constructed for the purpose, for “open-mind- 
edness,” “ability to distinguish between fact and opinion,” "ability 
to analyze conflicting statements,” “critical evaluations,” and “sup- 
port of generalizations.” A second form of the same test was ad- 
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ministered after the program was com[)lctcd. The tests indicated 
that progress Jiad been niiadc by (he students in learning to think 
critically. 

k was felt by both students and teachers that many of the young- 
sters had progressed consulcrably in overcoming tbeir prejudices 
because of the self-analysis and ojKn discussion conducted in class. 
For example, in a discussion on discrimination against Megroes in 
employment it was demonstrated that many employers insisted 
tliat they had no objection to hiring Ncgiocs but that die white em- 
ployees objected to them. All the students, consequent upon die 
discussion, condemned discrimination in employment and avowed 
that when employed they would work alongside their Negro fel- 
lows just as they now studied and played with diem in the public 
schools. 

A comparable program for dcmociacy was launched on the adult 
level with dicsc purposes: to interpret the public-school effort to 
parents and to die adult community; to develop an intclligciit and 
active interest on the part of adults in communal affairs and in dem- 
ocratic processes; to provide for intelligent discussions of current 
problems under competent leadership; to initiate action toward 
correcting some of the community practices and traditional habits 
which arc inimical to democratic theory and pracdcc. 

In order to effect these purposes some of the activities arc as 
follows: 

1. The newspapers and radio were utilized to arouse interest in 
die program. 

2. While free public forums had been sponsored in Springfield 
during the past six years, controversial subjects were introduced for 
the first dme with competent authorities taking opposing positions. 

3. A film forum series was presented on vital social and economic 
problems such as housing, municipal government, and the problem 
of racial, religious, and economic minorities. The discussions fol- 
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lowing tlie film showing were led by experts and were focused on 
local problems 

4. Prior to the November elections nonpartisan political meetings 
were sponsored m public-school buildings Candidates for office 
of both political parlies spoke from the same platform and answered 
questions and criticism from the floor. It was a true revival of the 
old New England town meeting. 

5. In cooperation with the Council of Social Agencies an investi- 
gation of the conditions of domestic workers employed in private 
homes was undci taken and standards for fair working conditions 
in household employment were established. Representatives of all 
the major women’s clubs in the city subscribed to these standards. 

6. Again in cooperation with the Council of Social Agencies an 
investigation of the social and economic conditions of the Negro 
population in Springfield was undertaken with a view to improving 
those conditions. The investigation is now well under way. 

7. Through die School Placement Bureau slow but steady pro- 
gress has been made in breaking down discrimination in employ- 
ment. 

8. The adult evening classes have fostered a realistic discussion of 
social, economic, and political problems. 

9. Neighborhood forums were introduced to discuss firsthand 
accounts of life in the armed services and the individual’s adjust- 
ment to the strains of wartime living. 

In this fashion is Springfield waging “total war” on intolerance, 
bigotry, and die foes of democracy. After three years of experimen- 
tation with a realistic type of citizenship program in Springfield, 
Dr. John Granrud stated: “It is my conviction that our public 
schools can do far more than they have in the past to develop de- 
mocratic attitudes and to eradicate the prejudices and biases which 
undermine the vciy cornerstone of our national life. There is no 
place in America for racial or religious intolerance or for discrimi- 
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natory pracuces, whctlicr tlicy he social, ccfirioinic, or political. The 
years ahead may he tryiiij^ ones itulocd. T'lu'y will require of all 
citizens re soUitc courage, dear tliinkinj', IkuuuUcss faith, and pro- 
found devotion to the demociaiic way of life.” 

THH COMMISSION (JN AMhRU^AN CIlT/.hNSIIIP OF 
THE CATTIOMC UNIVl-RSITY OF AMliRICA 

CrOROt JOHNSON 

In the year 1939, the occasion being the fiftieth anniversary of the 
fovinding of the Cat Unlit, Uinveisiiy of Ameuca, the bishops of 
the United Slates commissioned that institution to prepare cun icuta 
and teaching materials on Christian social living and American 
citizcnshu^) for use in the Catholic schools of the United States. In 
accordance with this mandate, the Rector of llicUniveisiiy, the late 
Bishop Joseph M. Corrigan, organized the Commission on Ameri- 
can Citizenship. The Commission is made up of iioth Catholics and 
non-Catholics and iuinihcrsT<^^.T'hc actual development of the pro- 
ject was entrusted to the Right Revcicnd Francis J Haas, dean of 
die School of Social Science, and the Reverend George Johnson of 
the Department of Education in tlic University An Advisory Com- 
mittce for the purpose of aiding in the planning of the project was 
formed consisting of the following persons; Tlciheit C. F. Bell, 
Professor of I-Iistory, Wesleyan University; Fianklin Dunham, 
Director, National Catholic Community Service, Charles G. Fen- 
wick, Professor of Political Science, Bryn Mawi College; James L 
Hanley, Superintendent of Public Scliools, Providence, Rhode Is- 
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land; F. Ernest Jolinson, Professor of Education, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of Political Science, University 
of Chicago; David A. McCabe, Professor of Economics, Princeton 
University; Florence Stratemeyer, Professor of Education, Colum- 
bia University; Henry C. Taylor, Director, Farm Foundation, 
Chicago; Howard E. Wilson, Piofessor of Education, Harvard 
Univei sity. 

There exists in tlic Catholic Church a definite body of social and 
economic teaching which it should be the function of Catholic 
education to translate into practice. This has never been done as 
effectively as might be wished, due very largely to the compulsion 
under which Catholic schools and colleges have labored in order 
to meet tlie ever increasing demands upon their facilities and their 
personnel. Thougli diere does exist a Catholic philosophy of educa- 
uon tliat IS fairly definite, it has not been adequately implemented 
by textbooks and courses of study. It has been left very largely to the 
teacher to mterpret the branches of the curriculum to the learner in 
accordance with fundamental Catholic principles. 

Through the Commission on American Citizenship the Catholic 
University set out to remedy tills situation at least as far as the social 
studies are concerned. After a careful survey of all possible ap- 
proaches it was decided that tlie best results could be obtained by 
developing a curriculum to prepare children for Christian social 
living on die elementary level and to implement this with a series 
of basic readeis founded on die same theme. At the same time con- 
sideration was given to the needs of the secondary schools and the 
colleges. On the college level two books have been prepared by 
members of the faculty of the School of Social Science They are 
American Social Problems, by Mary Elizabeth Walsh, and Intro- 
ductory Economics, by George T. Brown A third book of the scries, 
American Government, by Dr. John L. McMahon, president of 
the College of Our Lady of the Lake, San Antonio, Texas, is now 
on the press. 
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Tl\c emergence, in iIacsc onr times, of social theories in vaiiance 
with Christian teaching and contrary to free American institudons 
make necessary the reaffirmation of Cliristian doctrine in its rela- 
tion to social living and the development of more effective methods 
of preparing young people for the task of thinking and feeling and 
acting in such a way as to keep alive in American society die spirit 
of true democracy. The curriculum for (he elementary schools that 
IS now in process of completion under die auspices of the Commis- 
sion on American Citizenship is designed to accomplish precisely 
diis purpose. Five basic areas have been identified corresponding to 
five fundamental relationships in wliich the individual finds him- 
self; namely, his relationship with God, with the Church, with his 
fellow man, with nature, and widi himself. Within these relation- 
ships situations arc constantly presenting themselves in which the 
individual, if he is a true follower of Jesus Christ, must act in a 
Chrisdike way. This involves on his part certain basic understand- 
ings, attitudes, and habits. An exhaustive and practical analysis has 
been made of all these situations, and the various fields of subject 
matter have been combed widi die purpose of indicating what each 
one can offer in the way of providing for these understandings, atti- 
tudes, and liabits. 

Religion, is, of course, the core of the curriculum. An attempt is 
made to aid the children to understand the faith which they cherish 
in terms of the practical, sometimes rather homely, affairs of every- 
day life. The aim of it all is to provide them with experiences calcu- 
lated to develop in. them the ideas, the appreciations, and die virtues 
that are necessary if they are to live in accordance with Christian 
principles in American democratic society. 

The fundamental Christian principle i.s, of course, charity, or that 
love of God which, expresses itself in love of fellow man. The pur- 
pose of the coming of Christ was the unific.ition of the human race. 
Through His redemption tlic beginnings were made in the divine 
program of gathering all that had been scattered by sin and the 
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restoration of the solidarity which was intended from the begin- 
ning. That tlicme runs through the curriculum for the elementary 
schools, and every effort Js made to make children understand that 
true Christianity frowns on all forms of prejudice, segregation, and 
separatism. The curriculum would accustom them to such think- 
ing and feeling and action as is implied in the teaching of Christ 
that all men arc children of a Common Father Who is in Heaven 
and that Christ is identified with the least of His brethren. 

The readers that the Commission is preparing for the elementary 
schools are closely tied to the curriculum and motivated by the same 
ideal. Those for the primary grades have already been published. 
They consist of a preprimer: This Is Our Home; a primer: This Is 
Our Family; a first reader: These Are Our Friends; a second reader: 
These Are Our Neighbors; and the third reader: This Is Our Town. 
In odicr words, on the basis of the child’s understanding of what 
love means in his own home, the books for the early grades attempt 
to make him understand that the obligations of love and under- 
standing and mutual helpfulness do not terminate when he steps 
over the threshold of his own home but remain in full force in the 
neighborhood, in the community, and in the town in which he 
lives. These books bring out the fact that free community interrela- 
tionships are the necessary by-products of real faith in Jesus Christ. 

In the grades above the primary it is possible to introduce more 
characters into the stories in the readers and specific stories of uni- 
versal civic relationships are Introduced. The fourth reader, entitled 
This Is Our Land, presents a panorama of Catholic missionary ac- 
tivities in the area now the United States. It covers a time from 1575 
to the present and a territory from St. Augustine in Florida to the 
Pacific Coast. It dramatizes the importance of religion in pioneer 
days and tics in closely with the social studies in the fourth grade. 

The fifth reader is entitled These Are Our People and is concerned 
with the expression of Christian social living by children of today, 
particularly in relation to the racial and industrial problems of the 
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present as far as tlicsc can be understood by children at tins grade 
level. 

This Is Our Heritage is the title of the sixth rcatlcr whose diemeis 
the expression of Cliristian social hvrng ui earlier periods in the his- 
tory of the Church: the Apostles and ancient civilizationsj tlic 
monasteries of die West and die Ii ish schools ; the establishment of 
order and die spread of law; the tide of culture coming to a high 
point in Spanish civilization aftci tlic Crusades; charity as shown by 
Vincent de Paul, social justice by Von Kettclcr. Its stories are, in the 
main, talcs of moral achievement through heroism. 

Tliese intermediate rcatlcrs — the fourth, fifth, and sixth — ^will be 
ready for distribution in the spring of 1943. 

For the upper grades a scvcntli reader emphasizing the Catholic 
foundations of oui American freedoms and an eighth reader under- 
lining the Catholic obligations inseparable from the exercise and 
continuance of dicse freedoms arc in preparation. 

The curriculum and die readers dial arc dius being produced by 
the Commission on American Citizenship should make a real con- 
tribution to the development of sound intercultural rcladons in the 
United States. While they arc intended for C.itholic schools and die 
emphasis throughout is on Catholic personages and events, diey arc 
hi no manner exclusive. As a matter of fact, they could very well be 
used as supplementary material in the public schools, for the aim of 
the whole project is to help die Catliolic child to understand die fact 
that he cannot be a good Catholic if lie is not a good citizen in the 
broadest and the deepest sense of that term His obligation to love 
and cherish all men, regardless of i ace or color or a eed, is constantly 
brought to his attention. Every human being belongs to God and 
consequently belongs to every otlier human being. There is no room 
in die Kingdom of Heaven for bigotry in any shape or form. Such is 
die underlying philosophy of the whole venture, and die best in 
modern pedagogical mcdiods and procedures have been enlisted in 
the effort to make diat philosophy issue in diat quality of social liv- 
ing that is really Christian. 
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It is tlie hope of the Commission on American. Citizenship that 
the Catliolic schools which adopt the materials it as producing may 
become nuclei of a thoroughly Christian attitude toward die respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Convinced that the child’s life of today is the 
seeding time for his adult life, the program aims to put the prin- 
ciples It expounds into practice each and every day. In other words, 
It is based on St. Paul’s assertion diat we grow up unto Christ Who 
is the Head by "doing the truth in charity.” 

REMEDIES FOR CAUSES OF PREJUDICE THROUGH 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES 

ISRAEL S. CHtPKIN 

What are the causes of prejudice and can religious societies help to 
remove them ? 

Many causes of prejudice have been cited in articles and in books. 
Only three are suggested here because they seem fundamental to 
society and deep-seated in human nature, and because they lend 
themselves to brief discussion in an article of the present size. These 
causes are selfishness, ignorance, and the fear of differences. 

man’s INSECUKITV 

Man begins by loving himself. He wants to live and enjoy life 
He wants food, clothing, and shelter for himself and his family. He 
craves physical and mental security. He achieves this security 
through the development of his physical and mental powers and 
through the satisfaction of his possessive tendencies. He finds that 
to achieve security he must adjust himself to his physical environ- 
ment, to the forces of nature, and to other human beings surround- 
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mg him. He seeks to make this adjustment either by winning 
dominion over these natural forces and human beings or by ap- 
peasing Uiem. In the course of time he discovers tliat if he helps 
other human beings they can help him to achieve greater security 
for lilmsclf and family, to gain greater power over the natural forces, 
and to win protection against strangers whom he regards as enemies. 
This cooperative endeavor iMicoincs for liitn a source of security 
witlrm lus immediate environment and social group. It becomes also 
a source whence arise attitudes and relations of friendship and ulti- 
mately rules for individual conduct, group laws, and concepts of 
justice. Peculiarly, tliis concern for ncighlxir seems to be confined 
to man’s own tribe or special group. He still shows fear of the other 
tribe and of its differences. Strangeness in other people’s color, lan- 
guage, and customs still scare him. Unfortunately, even in our day, 
he has not yet overcome his fear of diffcrcncc,s. Even to diis day, his 
love of self and tribe arc siill greater than liis knowledge of self and 
stranger. It is when he acquires knowledge of self, of sti anger, and 
of nature tliat man begins to acliicvc a real sense of security. But, he 
soon finds that tin's sense of security is not satisfied by physical exist- 
ence alone. He wants to belong, to be related to time and place. He 
therefore seeks integration with society, with the univ cr sc, and with 
posterity. He begins to crave spiritual self-fulfillment. Thus man 
begins with love of self, develops a love of neighbor, and ends up by 
a quest of God. 

(2AM MAM PIMD SECXnUTV IN lUJLlGlOUS SOCIEI irs ? 

Can religious societies help to give man a greater sense of security 
by reducing selfishness, ignorance, fear of differences P Can they 
help him to achieve a sense of spiritual self-fulfillment ? 

There are those dial can adduce .abundant evidence fiom history 
to prove that organized insdtutional icligion sometimes produced 
power-wielding, selfish, and exploiting individuals, kept the masses 
of people in ignorance, suppressed new or scientific knowledge, and 
organized persecution of people because of their differences of be- 
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lief or custom. They can also quote from religious writings expres- 
sions of philosophic points of view, of ethical precept, of social prac- 
tice that are outdated and inferior to modern outlook or standard. 
They may even point to current religious symbols, customs, or tradi- 
tions as meaningless or detrimental to the progressive development 
of man and to his security. 

The true religious teacher will admit these facts and contentions. 
He will then turn to other pages of religious history and religious 
literature for facts and quotations that have served man m his prog- 
ress to his present status, and that hold promise for greater aid to his 
future progress. Religious ideals and teachings represent the highest 
aspirations of the human soul. Their expression through organized 
institutional forms reflect die human qualities and level of civiliza- 
tion of the people in control at a particular time and place. Naturally 
the frailties of human nature in the process of development have at 
times dragged down the religious standards to lower levels. The 
honest student of history will acknowledge the fact that fundamen- 
tal religious teachings have helped to correct human nature and to 
purify the organized social institutions tliat man has created. Tak- 
ing this point of view religious societies today can potentially do 
much to improvc-the lot of man and society. They certainly can help 
to remove some of the causes that influence men to suspect and to 
maltreat each other. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS CAN HELP TO OVERCOME PICEJUDIGE 

There would probably be universal agreement that, so far as self- 
ishness is concerned, all the religious groups in their loftiest teach- 
ings seek to develop the altruistic qualities of human nature and to 
weaken the selfish tendencies. The emphasis on charity, on personal 
sacrifice, on cooperation and social responsibility, on love of neigh- 
bor and of God are all part of the religious tradition and the Ameri- 
can democratic tradition. 

The world and our country owe much to the religious agencies 
for their encouragement to the development of education. Despite 
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Its ciiors, it was the cluiidi that kept alive cdvication and the arts 
diirmg the Middle Ages. In America, n was the chinch schools that 
developed die desire foi educauon aiul laid the foundations for gov- 
ernment or public schools. The earliest iiinvcr.sitics in oiii country 
were church jiistitulions .and a vciy large luiinher of onr existing 
colleges today arc supported by rdigious oi church funds. A reli- 
gious institution cannot function except as an educational agency. 
Whctlicr it is the seiiiioii, or the personal chat with the minister, or 
the church school, or the piayci, or the deed of charity, tJicir pur- 
pose, process, and product arc all educational in charactei. They all 
help man to widen his cxpciicnce and to elevate his spirit. They con- 
tribute to the giowlh of human pcisonality. They iclate the indi- 
vidual to the past and to the future of hiiinan existence. They relate 
him to the universe and to God. 

Religious philosopliics and chinch agencies like human nature 
have not always been tolerant of dtlTci cnees Yet these philosophies 
and agencies have developed sufficiently since the Ameiican Revo- 
lution to acknowledge the right to existence of oilier points of view 
and other religions bodies, The movement tow.trd inicrfiuth coop- 
eration has emphasized the univeisnl values to he found in each of 
tire particularistic faiths. Racial bariicrs have been overcome by 
Christian missionaries. The cooperative experiences of the present 
war may lead to greater mutual tolerance and understanding be- 
tween Occidental and Oriental religious philosopliics. 

Potentially then, religious teachings can help to cure tlie individ- 
ual and society of selfishness, ignoiancc, and fear of dilTerences. 

HOW RELIGIOUS SOClETirS CAN HELP KrOUCE PREJUDICE 

If that be so, how can existing religious societies help to remedy 
these tlirce causes of prejutiice where drey exist today ? Tlie answer 
is relatively simple but the procc.ss may be long and clifliciilt. 

The answer is that religious socictie.s must be as loyal to the uni- 
versalistic as they arc to die particulai istic elements of their respec- 
tive faiths. They must stress in their teachings and apply in practice 
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the doctrines of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood o£ 
Man even as they do their particular dogmas and ceremonial ob- 
servances* Above all, they must apply to tlieir group selves with 
thoroughness and humility the teaching “Know thyself They 
should know their own past, tlieii course of development, the his- 
toric and spiritual significance of iheir symbols and ceremonies. 
That knowledge should help them to a better appreciation of the 
spiritual m man as it developed out of a struggle with his own baser 
tendencies. No religious society should fear to acknowledge the 
errors of past generations, wJio may have at times done violence to 
the very ideals that their sacred symbols have been established to 
preserve. If religious societies can influence tlieir own respective 
memberships to regard the theology, philosophy, and symbology 
of their respective faiths as the peculiar spiritual products of the 
varying experiences of generations of their own respective forebears, 
they will begin to understand tliat differences in religious experi- 
ences are as natural and as divinely inspired as differences of color 
and sex arc divinely designed, Tlie development of mutual respect 
for each othei’s differences could then bring the respective societies 
mio genuine in tci faith activities where all can practise together love 
of God and neighbor. 


The perpetuation of democracy depends upon the practice of the 
brotherhood of man The American conviction in war and in peace has 
been that man finds his fieedom only when he shares it with others. 
People of every nation, every race, every creed are able to live together as 
Americans on this basis 

We are fighting for the right of men to live together as members of one 
family rather than as masters and slaves. We are fig! i ting that the spirit 
of brotherhood which wc pn 7 .e in this country may be practised here and 
by free men everywhere. It is our promise to extend such brotherhood 
eaithwidc which gives hope to all the world. 

President Roosevelt in his call to observe 
Brotherhood Week, February 19-^8, 1943 



PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND INTERCULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


PAUL H. VirTll 

Christians and Jews have a basis for iiUcrciiltural ruppiochement 
ill their common Hebrew ancestry and their common acceptance as 
Scripture what Christians call the Old Testament. But by a strange 
paradox, this kinship is one of the barriers to mutual understanding 
and sytnpadiy. 

Christianity arose within Judaism but came to be separated from 
it because of conllictovcr tlic place and work of Jesus. Consequently 
a sharp distinction came to be drawn between those witliin tlie 
Judaistic faith and those of the new religion. This made die Jew a 
subject for conversion to the new faith, with a consequent emphasis 
on die inadequacy of his Jewish faith for salvation. In spite of faidi 
in and allegiance to a common God, much bitterness developed 
arovmd die differing view of the place of Jesus Christ. The more 
liberal Christian churches of totlay arc inclined to accept Judaism in 
the fellowship of religious bodies with high appreciation of its 
monotlicistic and cdiical qualities. The more conservative still think 
of it as alien, and-Christian, and under necessity of conversion. The 
first attitude is a basis for appreciation and sympathy, the second 
just as surely a basis for distrust and antipathy. 

The Old Testament would presumably be regarded as the pecul- 
iar contribution of the Hebrews. But rarely docs this appreciation 
extend to include the present-day Hebrew and his synagogue as 
standing in the line of those to whom debt is owed. It is accepted as 
though it were solely the property of die Christians, for the present- 
day Jew (so many Christians diink) has alienated himself from 
such consideration by his rejection of Christ. 

?aul W, Vieth is Horace nusiinell Professor of Christian Nurture in the Divinity School of 
Yale University He is Chairmati of the Commission on E<lucaiional Program of the Interna-' 
lional Council of ReUglous Education and Chairman of die Administrative Committee on 
Religious Education Materials of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
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Yet this common background and heritage is a most fruitful 
ground on which to base our effort for remedying prejudice. Study 
of the Old Testament is an important part of Protestant religious 
educabon. Increasingly the historical approach is being used. This 
may be defined as Uie effort to recover the actual life situations out 
of which the literature grew. This leads in many cases to the identi- 
fication in present Jewish life of the customs, the holidays, the cere- 
monies, which are touched in Old Testament study. In some cases it 
leads to visits to synagogues for firsdiand experiences and acquaint- 
ance with the rabbi. That such feeling out for kinship with Jews 
through Old Testament literature is only rarely done is indicative 
of the possibilities tlierein for the future. 

In churches, which make use of electives in the curriculum of re- 
ligious education, units of study often appear that are aimed at bet- 
ter understanding of die Jews and their contribution to religion and 
culture. It is not uncommon in such units to provide for visits of the 
classes to synagogues for a study of Jewish worship. Under the guid- 
ance of a rabbi who understands the purpose of such visits, they may 
be very fruitful for better understanding and appreciation. Young 
people’s sociedes, which usually offer a more free approach to dis- 
cussion topics than the Sunday-school curriculum, arc frequendy 
known to include the problem of Jewish-Chrisdan reladonships in 
their program. When this is carried to the point of fellowship meet- 
ings with groups of Jewish young people, a foundation is laid for 
experience in intergroup apprcciadon. 

A committee on materials of religious education has been organ- 
ized under the National Conference of Christians and Jews to guide 
the curriculum-making groups in the churches in giving fruitful 
emphasis to Jewish-Chrisdan understanding and to help them to 
avoid developments in material that might generate or deepen prej- 
udice. Units of study for children, young people, and adults arc in 
preparation by this committee. A film strip covering a visit of a 
typical class of children to a synagogue is being made for use in 
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sUuations wlicrc an actual visit is not feasible, and a .similar one is 
projected for a visit to a Catholic church. A guide to objects used in 
Jewish worship, indicating where they may he purchased, is being 
made, to help churches m establishing an educational museum. 
These and other related activities show what is being planned to 
help church groups understand the Jews aivl to enhance coopera- 
troiv with them. I low widely such efforts will spread to local church 
gioups cannot be predicted, hut the following paragraphs add some 
light to the extent to which field secretaries Jiavc interested them- 
selves in interfaith cooperation. 

A study of die intcrfaidi altitudes and activities engaged in by 
State and city councils of churches, made in tire spring of I9<j2, re- 
vealed a generally favorable attitude toward cooperation on the part 
of most secretaries of such organizations, ainl a considerable amount 
of interfaith activity. Chief among the activities are (i) inclusion of 
an interfaith emphasis in community young people’s meetings, 
adult forums, radio broadcasts, and the like, and (2) cooperation 
among Jews and Christians in the planning and promotion of 
weekday religious education. 

The first of these is an effort in die direction of intergroup edu- 
cation. There is an impUcation in the apjicarancc of speakers of the 
three different faiths on the same platform which speaks of inter- 
group fellowship, and dierc is necessary and wholesome enlighten- 
ment to be had from the interpretation of the faith of each which 
the representative may give before all the others. Perhaps even more 
valuable is the appearance on a program of a spcakci from another 
group, not just to interpret his group, hut because he has a contribu- 
tion to make to the objective for which the group is assembled. The 
enlistment of a rabbi to teach Old Testament courses in a commu- 
nity-wide training institute for Christian church school teachers, of 
which there are two cases on record, is of this sort. 

The weekday religiou.s-educatiori movement has been particularly 
instrumental in bringing different faith groups together in coopera- 
tive endeavor, because a united approach is essential to the success of 
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such a program in Ae community That as often as not such activity 
may prove divisive is but to recognize that first efforts at closer ac- 
quaintance arc likely to accentuate differences as well as similarities. 
When confronted widt the practical problem of religion in educa- 
tion, die individual religious and educational philosophies inevi- 
tably come to the fore. A successful solution to the inevitable 
conflicts is one of the most significant events in understanding and 
cooperation. Even a failure to find satisfactory solutions is not nec- 
essarily a negative outcome so far as the experience is concerned, 
though It might well be argued that such failure in practical ap- 
proach to one of the greatest problems confronting America is a 
symptom of the need toward which this issue of The Journal 
is directed. 

The weekday church school itself, when properly organized and 
conducted, is a factor in intergroup education. If the several reli- 
gious groups are segregated for religious instruction, the situation 
need not necessarily be divisive, but may furnish an opportunity for 
emphasis on the American principle of religious freedom, and serve 
as the occasion for teaching an appreciation of each group. If the 
teaching is nonsectarian and given in common to the whole group 
(a plan which, unfortunately, has been too little tried), we are 
well on the way toward cementing die common bonds that unite 
all groups, as the public school is now doing in education for 
democracy. 

Similar activities to those described above in relation to Jewish 
groups are also fostered to establish understanding and cooperation 
with different racial groups. The Christian Youth Council of North 
America has included Negro delegates without discrimination. It 
has given prominent offices to Negro young men and women, not 
because they were Negroes, but because by personality and ability 
they qualified for such offices. At the present time there is also wide- 
spread effort to establish and maintain friendship with resettled 
Japanese young people. 

In die field of college Christian work, the committee mentioned 
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above has made a siucly to iliscovcr what is being done in interfaith 
activities, and, on Uic basis of these tiiscovcrics, issued a pamphlet of 
plans for the gviidancc of a.11 groups. 


SOMF LlThRAlURi: OJ- nu’ NATIONAL, C.ONl'rRrNCC OF 
CHRlSriANS AND JKW,S 


Booths 

Rehgtotis of Dentociacy, livowix -iMiikclsicin— Ross $?.oo 

Religion and the Good Society, Iknsoii Y. Laiulis .25 

Interciihtiral f.ilueahon in Anicricnn iV/iooh, Vickery 6< Cole 1.00 
Let's Tall{ It Over, a niauual foi teachers, Lcoiiviffl Aries i.oq 

Woild h'V Want to Ijve in, n.iriativc .iccoiiiil of Williainstown 
Institute, 1941, Everett R. Clincliy 1,00 

Pamphlets 

What Is the National Conference Free 

The Gfowth of Good Will, a digest of "All in the Name of 
God,” Everett R. Clinchy .10 

Inter-Rehgmts Cooperation tn Gicat Britain lo 

Action for Democracy, a discussion outline, W illard Johnson .05 
Adventure in Understanding, a discussion manual, 13 . Y, Eandis .25 
Baste Convictions, statement of common belief Free 

Christians and Jews; A Reading List .05 

Education and Human Re/nlions, Everett R. Clinchy Free 

Intolerance A Problem for Psychiali ists? Louis Minsky ,05 

Liberty Documents, Edward F Humphrey (c|Uotations from 
the Founding Fathers) Free 

Our Legacy of Religious Freedom, Monroe Dcutscli .lo 

Race: What the Scienitsts Say, Caroline Singer .05 

Religious Groups and the Post-Wai Wot Id, 11 Y, Landis .05 

Speaf( Up for Good H'^/ 7 /, spcakci 's manual, Ellis Jensen Free 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Intercultural Education in American Schools' Proposed Objectives 
and Methods, by William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole* 
New York : Harper and Brotlicrs, 1943, 230 pages, I2.00 (boards), 
Ifr.oo (paper). 

This book, written jointly by the editorial secretary and director o£ the 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, shows the need for mter- 
cultural education in American schools and suggests the means of meet- 
ing this need The second chapter, “^Toward Cultural Democracy," 
criticizes briefly the theories which have directed the assimilation and 
interaction of Americans racial and ethnic groups, and suggests objectives 
which the authors believe should guide schoolmen who work in this field. 

In the following chapters the means of attaining these objectives are 
outlined educational principles, the selection and organization of cur- 
ricular material, and methods and techniques of intercultural education, 
discussed in detail. The final section is devoted to a brief analysis of 
important concepts in intercultural education; for example, the concepts 
of race, culture, majoiity and minority groups, prejudices and attitudes 
The bibliography is selected but extensive and includes a list of organiza- 
tions interested m promoting better intergroup relations. 

The Growth of Good Will, by Everett R. Clinchy. New York: 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1942, ten cents 

This IS a digest of Dr. Clinchy’s earlier volume, All tn the Name of 
God, It describes the dark pages in the history of group relations in the 
United States, Those who came to the United States from Europe very 
often brought their religious bigotry and prejudices with them. Most of 
the early colonies have records of intolerance and religious restrictions 
The Know-Nothing movement, the Nativist parties, the American 
Protective Association, and the Ku Klux Klaii are well-known instances 
of the American history of religious group hatred. 

However, the story is not completely black Good will has grown in this 
nation. Those who vviote the Constitution of the United States and most 
o£ the Slate constitutions succeeded in making religious discrimination 
illegal. Fewer and fewer outstanding leaders gave their support to move- 
ments of intolerance as America grew up. At last we have come to see 
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churches, scIkkiIs »ui(l coinnuinitv fjr^.iru/'^innns tissuinjiijf as one of their 
major rc5ponsil)iliUrs the formulation (jf alliuulcs of will and 

cQopciauon among the religions groups (jf the LhiUni Sfaics, 

Aincricfin Ncgtocs. A liy Muwin IL KMuitn. New 

York: John Day Company, 19^2, pages, tx) 

Amcucan Nc^wes A tan he rcail ni two or ihicc hours, 

but It supplies a wealth of fads arul ideas which should he weighed and 
digested over a much longer period of time. The style and ii()proach 
which the author uses in this monograph arc similar to but simpler than 
those employed in his Brown Amtuah which has been a standard refer- 
ence book Oil the Negro people m Anieiica since its publication in 1931. 

In addition to presenting the facts ahom Ncgio [lojndatioii trendsand 
migrations, the. economic, lualih, and cdtuational piohicms of Negroes 
ns well a,s tlicir contributions to American culture, Mi. Kmbree includes 
a pointed and convincing chapter on AincrKaii lace ailitiKlcs which he 
describes as 'llalf-Na/i, Hal [-Democrat '* Taken as a whole, this hand- 
book could well be used by study groups as the takc-orf point for a more 
extensive study of the Amei ican Negroes 

And Keep Your Vowdet Dty An Ani/tropolojfisC I^o/^s at Avia ica^ 
by MMicMtuv Ml Ml. New York : W ilUam Moi i ow and Company, 
1942, 274 pages, §2.50* 

The author says “We can only win the war if we fight it in terms that 
do make sense — to Americans.” With the wai as a backgiound and horn 
the point of view of an expert anthiopologist the author miciprets 
Ameiica and the meaning of the dungs for which we aic figlnnig. Again 
m her own words the author says “If we aic to fight, if we aic to win, if 
we are to hold before us when we fight a goal we will count worth fight- 
ing for, that goal must be phrased lu American terms, m that mixture of 
faith in the right and faith in the power of science 1 trust Ood and keep 
yourpowdei diy” (page 262). 

The author maintains that America is not strong or weak because of 
any racial carrier o[ virtues but ralhci because of the fact that we have 
been reared ns Amciicans by patents in ccriam ways of heUaviug Those 
marks of our culture arc in our bodies and souls; thcicforc we arc what 
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we are. However, the America of tomorrow will be what we want it to be 
because we know what the American way of life should be and so mold 
the culture of the next generation. She has faith that we can build the 
world anew if we see a world in which every human being has the right 
to develop what is in him— a right to succeed and a right to the rewards 
of success We cln not need a blueprint for that better world but we need a 
sense of direction, and the belief that the job can be done. 

Amencans AIL Studies in Intercuhural Education. Washington, 
D C . National Education Association, 1942, 385 pages, $2 00. 

Five chapters of this case book on intercuUural education deal with 
purposes, objectives, and issues involved m intercultural education while 
twenty chapters deal with specific school projects which have been suc- 
cessfully completed, Thus the book is an invaluable contribution to those 
wlio want definite projects to undertake, 

It deals with virtually all conflict situations m our American life and 
indicates wise procedures m the promotion of better understanding and 
goad will. This book should be in the library of every public and parochial 
school in the land It is helpful for teachers who live m small communities 
as well as those who reside in cities and is adapted to all sections of the 
country. 

Our Racial and National Minorities, by F. J Brown and Joseph S. 
Roucek. New York: Pientice-Hall, Inc,, 1937, 877 pages, $5.00. 

In the few years since its publication this book has become a classic in 
the field of American intercultural education In addition to the editors, 
thirty-nine writers make authoritative contiibutions characterizing the 
minority peoples of this nation Special chapters deal with each minority 
group in the nation, desciibing then history and constituency. 

Another section deals most helpfully with race and cultural conflicts 
and the role of education in solving those tension situations A final sec- 
tion deals With the ''trend toward cultural pluralism/* Many of those 
who work in the field of intercultural relations consider this the most 
important source book in the field The volume contains a comprehensive 
bibliography, subdivided by topics, and excellent indices 
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All American, by John R. Tunics. New York; Ilarcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1^2 , 245 pages, $2.50. 

Written ni the exciting and iiucrcsung style of the sportswritcr, John 
R, Tunis's All Amaican is a hook about a lugli schmd football team, 
DifTtcuhics arise because of the presence on tlic team of .1 Jewish boy and 
a. Negro boy However, the hero of ilic b(K)k stands up for their rights 
and wins Ills bnulc. 

The book 5 s an invaluable coninl>ution to vhc young high-school 
people of the United States. It ought to be in every hlgh-school libiary 
and can be used to great advantage by teachers in their usual classwork. 
It is an excellent argument for the extension of democracy, written in 
attractive style. 

Children of the Promise, by Florlnck C. Mpan^, New York: 
Friendsliip Press, 1941, 120 i>ngcs, Si,oo. 

Children of the Promise is a fasciniitiiig story hy Mrs Means, an ex- 
perienced writer in the field of intcrcuUural rclatirins It is written tor 
children of the early adolescent years aiul for teachers of children. This 
(ictionnl story describes the cfloris of a wise schoolteacher in guiding her 
students representing various racial and leligious grou[)s coward under- 
standing and ctxipcraiion with then ekissmates of diffciing backgrounds 
The experiences concern the ways in whicli the school children arc led 
toward an understanding of Jewish liolidays, the piohlcms of refugee 
children and their parents, and an appicciatioa of the fact that, although 
people arc dificrent, fundamentally tlicy arc the sainc The author is con- 
versant with basic principles of intcrcultural rclauons, and at the same 
time the story is written in terms easily understood by children For 
example, the teacher draws an antilogy between tlic difTcrent kinds of 
birds which are observed by the school cliildien and the different racial 
and religious groups represented in the sclioolroorn. 

Mrs, Means has written other capable volumes in the same field. S/ttU- 
tered Windort/s, £01 example, concerns the problems of Ncgro wliitc rela- 
tions while Tangled Waters deals with the relationship between Ameri- 
can Indians and other Americans All those volumes aic highly recom- 
mended foi parents and teachers who wish to make the fundamental 
principles of America understandable m their f^mwimr hovs and iJirls. 
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Religion and the Good Society, by Ben&on Y, Landis. New York: 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1942, 94 pages, 25 

cents, 

Religion and the Good Society brings together the principal statements 
that have come from Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant sources on many of 
the major issues upon which the welfare of mankind depends. Father 
Robert A. McGowan interprets the social teachings of the Catholic 
Church, Rabbi David de Sola Pool performs a similar function for Juda- 
ism, while Di, Benson Landis describes the social ideals of Protestantism 
and brings together authoritative statements from all groups on common 
principles, 

This little volume does not attempt to play down differences but at the 
same time one is struck by the fact that there are many common, principles 
on which men of all faiths stand, 

Significant recent declarations on social reconstruction, a discussion 
syllabus, and a long section listing source materials are included in the 
book. 

Together with Religions of Democracy^ this book represents one of the 
very first attempts to bring together within the pages of a single volume 
significant points of view from the three major faiths of the Judaco- 
Chnstian tradition. The two volumes together might well constitute an 
excellent study course m understanding Protestantism, Catholicism, and 
Judaism. 

From Many Lands, by Louis Adamic, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940, 350 pages, $3,50. 

Louis Adamic receives from thirty to forty letters a day, most of them 
from people he does not know “New Americans” for the most part, they 
fee] that somehow tliey know him. He answers their letters, learns their 
personal stories, and puts the best of them in his books And because he 
has articulated for thousands of immigrants and second-generation 
Americans the unique and often difficult relationships which they bear 
to a society predominantly Ang]o'Sa\on in its prejudices, Mr, Adamic 
has come to be ihcir chief spokesman. Their talcs have made his books, 


^ By William A Drown, J Elliot Ross, and Louis PinkclsCcm New York Devm Adair, 1940, 
I pages, $2 00, 
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and his books, in luni, have helped them undcrslaud their America and 
their lives. 

Vrotn Uany iMnds is Mr Adamic's most solid accomplishment. It is 
worth a dozen btxiks by scholars on the ‘‘history of nnniigralion"; indeed, 
Mr. Adamic’s type of scliolaiship is infinitely more painstaking^ and in 
many ways more valuable, for the facts arc pei isliaiilc and he has mined 
them before it was too late. I'icc horn the excessive subjective preoccupa- 
tion with Ins own adjustment that marks so much of Mr. Adamic’s work, 
this book tells the stones of a dozen typical Americans, Jew, Finn, Mexi- 
can, Japanese, Greek, and others of diverse heritage. Thrcnigh all of them 
runs something of the same thread . the common aspii aiions that brought 
these people to the “new world,” and the ccininion piobleins winch they 
face because of their alien hackgioiinds-' -problems of language, racial 
seltconscioiisncss, intci marriage, culunal isolation, the search for roots 
m a strange land It is Mr. Adamic's bclicE iliat the lillis Island American 
has brought coiUribuiions that arc being neglected in oiii icvcrencefor 
his fellow citr/xn whose ancCxSlors arrived by way of Plymouth Rock. 
Readers of this book will find much to agree with on this point. 

Wien Peoples Ueet^ cd. by Alain Locki and Birnard J. Stern. 
New Yoik: Progressive Education Association, i9^^2, 756 pages, 

$3.50. 

This study in race and culture contacts is a 750-pagc volume of excerpts 
from the writings of 76 authorities on the subject It is an invaluable book 
for those who desiie a source book of readings and background material 
contained in the pages of one volume It is no hook for popular con- 
sumption, although many of the sections arc written in interesting and 
attractive style. 

Section headings of the book arc. t. Cultuic Contact and the Growth 
of Civilization; 2. Varieties of Cuhuic ConflKis; 3 The Ways of Dom- 
inant Peoples: The Vices of Power; ^ The Ways of Submerged Peoples 
Tactics of Survival and Counter- Assertion; 5 The Temporary Scene in 
Intercultural Relations 

This is a “must” bcK)k for any sciious student in the field of mtcrcul- 
tural relations. 
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EDITORIAL 

The first world war ushered in the intelligence^testing movement 
which in turn directed attention to individual differences, ability 
grouping, and standardized testing in the various fields. At this mo- 
ment, any prediction concerning die contribution that the present 
war will make to education would be premature. The prevalence of 
a certain condition under a war economy sliould not lead one to 
believe that a similar condition will prevail at the cessation of hos- 
tilities. For example, the present war has highlighted the notable 
lack of skilled technicians to meet military and industrial demands. 
Yet several years ago, engineers, chemists, and other technical 
workers found themselves in the ranks of tlie unemployed. Is the 
demand for the training m this direction a temporary one or is it 
marking a turning point m American education ? 

The school has become a central agency for the community. As 
evidence, we find that it was charged with the registration for the 
Selective Service system, the rationing of various commodities, and 
the solicitation of young farm aides This phase of the school pro- 
gram is definitely of an emergency nature. Whether these contacts 
with the community will be the beginning of a vital program of 
school participation in the solution of community problems remains 
to be seen. 

None will deny that the introduction of prc-induction and pre- 
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fliglu couiscs and the dclcgalion to the sclicwls of task? connected 
with the various pliascs of wartime registration of manpower and 
rationing are evidences of Federal influence on local education. 
This is at present accepted utKiucstioniiigly as part of an "all-out" 
war effort. What will the attitude he, .should Federal direction be 
attempted when the emergency is over ? 

The dropouts from schools at the age at which compulsory educa- 
tion ceases arc so numerous as to laisc a very grave problem for die 
educator. For too long a time, we have been proceeding on the 
assumption that, by and large, students arc eager to obtain an educa- 
tion. True, educators have always admitted tlic existence of a few 
students who were waiting for that monrvent when they could sever 
all connections with school and all it stands for. They were not, 
however, aware of the prevalence of that sentiment. The fact that 
so many young people arc leaving school tod.iy does not stem from 
a supreme patriotism that causes youth to sacrifice ciicrishcd goals 
of education. It is rather an indication that the lure of the pay en- 
velope is a more potent factor with these people than the urge for 
development of the individual into the best type of being he is 
capable of becoming. 

Apparently, the faith of professional educators in education as a 
basic necessity for life has not been transmitted to the students or the 
community. Our assumption that the constant growth of education 
was an evidence of community-wide recognition of its inherent 
worth may have been wishful thinking on the part of educators. 
This is a serious challenge to the schools and calls for a reappraisal. 


I David Satlow 



THE WARTIME CURRICULUM' 

JOHN E. WADE 

What changes has wai made in the public schools ? What js dif- 
ferent today from what it was befoie Pearl Harbor? What revisions 
have been made m school curricula and in school procedures? 

Notwithstanding numerous changes in our program and the 
urgent need foi making every pupil, every teacher, and every parent 
conscious of tlie challenge presented by die war, we are not neglect- 
ing the fundamentals or any of those subjects that constitute the 
education to whkli every American boy and girl is entitled. We are 
continuing as m the past to teach those things that will have to be 
known for the building of the postwar world and for life in peace- 
time when victory has been won. 

From elementary school through high school there is a greater 
emphasis upon American history, American literature, and the 
American heritage for which the war is being fought. Our course 
of study in modern history has been revised so as to put greater stress 
upon the rise of democracy and to mculcate a love and respect for 
the American system of government and for the principles upon 
which this government is based. 

Shakespeare, Milton, Drydcn, and Bunyan ; Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Hawthorne are read in school today as always. Art is taught, 
music is taught, and the cardinal objectives of education are the 
same. The only change brought about by the war is to make all of 
us realize that these things constitute the very substance of the cul- 
ture we seek to preserve. 

The changes, differences, and revisions are found mostly in the 
high schools and affect largely the older children. 

What wc have done is to give a more practical orientation to 
subjects such as algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, and other 

^Rcprjnfct! bjr pernijssion from The Publtc ai)d The Schoo^^, Public Education Association 
Biilleiin, November 2^, 19^12 

John E Wade js Superintendent of Schools of New York City 
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sciences. 'I’hcsc arc the liackbonc ol the prc-iiicluction and pre-flight 
aviation courses. 

We recommend, for instance, diat if a l)oy would become a navi- 
gator he ought to liave algebra, gcuineiiy, plane .uul solid; trigo- 
nometry, mccluinical drawing, lopogiaphy, and navigation If he 
looks forward to the ground tiew In aviation, he must have elemen- 
tary shopwork, mechanical drawing, fundamentals of machines 
and of electricity, auto mechanics, aeioiiautics and related mathe- 
matics. In either ease he would have, in addition, English, American 
history, health education, and so fortli. 

For a girl who plans to become a nurse, the courses recommended 
include home nursing, biology, chemistry, nutrition, algebra or re- 
lated mathematics. In die ease of one preparing for dietetics, the 
program would embrace algebra and geometry, or related mathe- 
matics; biology, home economics, chemistry, and physics. 

Girls may prepare also Cor precision instrument work, clerical 
woik, and other war tasks. Boys may icccivc preliminary training 
for radio teclinician, meteorologist, pilot, or construction worker. 

The main thing diat the war has done is to bring home the fact 
that we live in a technical and mechanical age and that technical 
training and mechanical knowledge arc necessary whether the 
country is at war or at peace. At the same time the war has given 
an imrae'diatc and practical application to almost every subject in 
the curriculum. Students are applying their education as they ac- 
quire it, and arc acquiring it as they apply it What they learn is 
put to almost instant use. What they do is of educative value while 
they arc doing it. 

An i8-ycar-old boy in high school is studying physics not sim- 
ply because he may need it for college entrance oi because .some 
time in the future he may find it of value. He is studying physics 
because he intends to enlist very shortly in the Army Aii Corps 
where knowledge of the stratification of atmoiiphcrc is something 
he must have. 
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In junior high school the 15-year-old girl is studying nutrition not 
with a view to becoming a dietitian at some later date but because 
she realizes from experience m her own home that the nutritive 
value of foods is something very important to know, especially dur- 
ing wartime when food is being rationed. But she secs quite clearly 
as she piocceds with her study that a knowledge of nutrition is im- 
portant in peacetime as well, and that here is a subject of very prac- 
tical value that she might have regarded as “just another subject” 
had it not been for wartime rationing. Similarly our high-school 
student of physics secs the practical value his knowledge will have 
for him when the war is over 

Children in elementary school who learn arithmetic by figuring 
the cost of war stamp purchases and by making computations that 
have to do with their own Junior Red Cross contributions realize 
as never before that arithmetic plays a very real part in their daily 
lives. 

The elementary-school program has not been affected radically 
by the war but the children are participating in the war effort by 
helping in the salvage campaign, in the cultivation of victory gar- 
dens, the buying of stamps, in making things for the Red Cross, 
and in various other ways. 

In the junior high schools the teaching of mathematics, science, 
English, home economics, social studies, and industrial arts has been 
related to the war effort. 

Courses in vocational high schools such as maritime trades, avia- 
tion mechanics, and maclime shop work for boys; nutrition, sew- 
ing, and nursing for girls are being taught from the standpoint of 
their function in carrying on the war. 

Our schools continue in their usual democratic fashion with full 
provision for individualized instruction and without ariy sugges- 
tion of the regimentation that characterizes schools in tocahearian 
countries. 

At all levels, what the war has done is to bring into sharper focus 
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the usable, working value, both during tlic present emergency and 
at all tiroes, of the things we tcacU in school. 

The goal of education has not been removed, but we must go 
through war to attain it. The ideals with which vve strive to imbue 
one children arc the .same, but the war must be won to achieve these 
ideals. 


WAR AND HIGHIvR EDUCATION 

I'HANCIS DROWN 

It is six months too early to write this aruclc. By another fall we 
will know which of the varying influences predominate. Then we 
will know whether our institutions of higher learning arc little 
more than training grounds for the military and for technical in- 
dustrial skills or remain institutions of higher learning for which 
they were founded and by which they have contributed to peace 
and to war for more than two hundrccl years. 

On one statement there Is complete agreement : cvci y college and 
university must and earnestly seeks to make its maximum contribu- 
tion to the total war effort. Beyond this statement of purpose there 
is no agreement. 

On the one hand are those in both government and education 
who believe — and one cannot question the sincerity of their pur- 
pose— that for the period of the war higher education is “out for the 
duration” and concede only that such minimum technical and pro- 
fessional training as needed for maintaining military effectiveness 
can be justified. Their conclusions arc based upon the piemise that 
if we lose the war we lose all. On the other are those, also both in 
education and government, who believe — .and their motives are as 
sincere as the first— that there arc basic values in higher education 


Fratich Brawny Peafesw^r of PxUicatlon ai New York Unwcrsviy, <m leav^. mucc Novem- 
ber iD39i ** servmg as Consiihiint for the American Council on F<liicaiion and as F<Uicalion 
Advisor to the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Rccrcition 
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beyond those of mere knowledge and technical skill that arc as es- 
sential as such skill and knowledge even in tlic successful promulga- 
tion of war, TJiey accept tlic premise that while every effort must be 
expended to win the war, it should be done at the least possible cost 
in materials, in men, and in human values; that unless we build 
these values into the lives of those who will be the leaders of the fu- 
ture, we will lose the war even though we may win the battles. 

Between these extremes— both conservatively stated — are those 
who accept one or the other to a lesser degree and those who seek to 
find the even more difficult task of formulating policies and pro- 
cedures that reconcile the two positions — that will win the war and 
preserve the eventual peace. 

To some degree these differences are based upon belief in the pro- 
jected length of the war. If it can be lost in 1943 or won m 1943; no 
sacrifice is too great, because it is only a temporary interlude. If it is 
to be a long war, tlien die nation cannot afford to interrupt the basic 
values accruing through higher education. To an even greater de- 
gree, however, the wai has only brought into sharp focus the age- 
long differences of judgment as to the relative values accruing from 
“general education” as contrasted with scientific knowledge and 
technical skills. 

Several specific effects of the war upon higher education arc ap- 
parent. The three most obvious are; decreasing enrollments, shifts 
in curricula, and contractual services to the armed forces and to 
industry. 

The first has been summarized by President Walters* and need 
not be repeated here. Two significant facts should be emphasized, 
however. One is that the decrease in enrollment of women students 
IS almost the same as that of the men, thus more seriously affecting 
teachers colleges than any other group. In my judgment this does 
not mean, as many would interpret it, that women value general 
education less, but rather that, under the bombardment of press and 

^School and Society, December 17, 1942 
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radio, they have been willing to forego the prolonged period of 
training for the imrncdiatc dcinaiids of industry. It is- vitally af- 
fected by the fact that tlic new types of employment now, and in 
tlic future, probably will pay higher salaries than the tiaditional 
professions for women— leaching, mirsuig, and social work— espe- 
cially in the light of the investment of over two to five years required 
in preparation. 

Tlie other fact is that many institutions had the largest freshman 
class ever enrolled and diat, for the nation as a whole, the losses were 
almost entirely m the upper years and especially in graduate pro- 
fessional schools. It is dillicult to interpret this fact in any other way 
than that youth places high value upon college and university edu- 
cation and desires to procure all that is possible prior to tbe necessity 
of Its interruption by war service. 

Tile second obvious change is the shift in curricula. It is by and 
large of two types — the telescoping of courses or curricula by elimi- 
nating “noncssentials for war” and by the development of courses 
pointed up directly to war service. In some institutions, this is little 
more than a regrouping and a shift of emphasis in existing courses. 
In odiers, it has meant the almost complete elimination of existing 
courses and the development of unit courses almost exclusively in 
tile Helds of science— ill extreme eases, only tliosc that have direct 
war application One university has broken down its regular and 
special courses into units of four weeks each in order that men or 
women leaving for war service may receive credit. Another has de- 
veloped a one-year “war program" made up of presumably impor- 
tant pre-induction information aimed to meet the needs of men who 
will be in the armed forces after one year of college. A considerable 
number of institutions have established “war colleges" i elating all 
courses dealing with war training. In some, the woi k may continue 
to the procurement of a degree, in othcis a certificate of proficiency. 
In most instances, it is differentiated from the regular credit toward 
tile bachelor’s degree. 
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Paralleling changes in course content is the shift in majors and 
courses in student elections. Due to the emphasis of both industry 
and the military upon sciences, especially physics, and mathematics, 
few students continue to elect majors in social studies and the hu- 
manities. One institution reports that for the academic year 193^ 
1940 the departments of social science and of physical science were 
approximately equal. For this semester, tlie registration in the for- 
mer has decreased to less than 20 per cent of its 1939-1940 peak, 
while the physical sciences have increased 400 per cent. 

The result has been a dislocation of faculty loads or a shift of de- 
partments As early as the spring of 1941-1942 the American Coun- 
cil on Education suggested that faculty members, in the humanities 
especially, liegin studying mathematics or science in order to shift 
fields if the trend, then just beginning, continued. A large eastern 
institution sent out a questionnaire to all its faculty asking them to 
list courses they had had in college and even their hobby interests. 
These data, when tabulated on Hollerith cards, provided ready 
information on all possible fields to which a faculty member might 
be transferred. Several colleges and universities, independently or 
tlirough funds provided by the Engineering, Science, Manage- 
ment War Training Program, financed through die United States 
Office of Education, have established “refresher courses” in elemen- 
tary science or a science for members of their own faculty. 

The third major effect of the war upon higher education is the 
acceptance of contracts with a division of the armed forces or with 
an industry to provide the specific service required for training. This 
varies all the way from the 2,000 sailors on one university campus for 
which the institution piovides only housing and “messing” to a 
unit in ineteoiology which is entirely laboratory and instruction 
utilizing the physical facilities and the faculty of the institution In 
November 1942, moic than 150 colleges and universities had con- 
tracts with one or more of the divisions of the armed forces— one 
university having more than 4,000 men in uniform on the campus 
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A recent development in this field is ihc program o£ Curtiss 
Wright Corporation and a number of other industrial organiza- 
tions. Curtiss Wright is training 800 engineering cadettes in ten 
engineering scliools. The women selected must now be in college, 
have completed one and a half years of work of college grade, and 
have had a basic course in mathematics. 'I'hcy arc paid while in 
training and the institution is reimbursed on a contract basis for 
board, room, and instruction. 

At the time diis is written, colleges and universities arc eagerly 
awaiting die issuance of tlic hsl of institutions selected for the Army 
Specialized and Navy Collegiate 'rraining Programs. Through 
these programs more than 100,000 men will be continuously 
in training in college for specialized services in the armed forces. 
The Army program will probably be 12 months basic training, 
12 months advanced, and 3 months of highly specialized work with 
careful screening at frequent intervals to select those who will con- 
tinue to completion of the total training period /Hie Navy program, 
equally selective and with similar “sciccning tests," will probably 
be 18 mondis basic, 18 advanced. Whatever the number sent to the 
institutions, it will be only those required for the armed forces and 
will be only a small proportion of those now in college. The needs 
of industry and of civilian life for technically .and professionally 
trained persons must be met either by women and nonphysically 
qualified males or by continuing to grant occupational deferment 
for men in training and preparation for such fields. Many have ad- 
vocated an over -all corps putting all students under Federal subsidy, 
but such a plan docs not appear likely of development. It is not nec- 
essary since men will continue in college granting only two things; 
the opportunity to attend and an assurance that they can continue 
any one quarter or semester without interruption. 

Many other effects of the war might have been included such as 
the use of institutional laboratories for military research, the change 
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in student activities, and the difficult task of students in maintaining 
a sense of values in a world in which there is little sense of security. 

Higher education faces the most serious challenge m its history. 
Its record of service to the nation in peace and in war is unimpeach- 
able. It will continue to render such service. To do so, colleges and 
universities should earnestly seek to continue to be institutions 
of higher lc.irnmg; to resist contracts that prohibit the full utiliza- 
tion of laboratory and instructional facilities; to bear continually in 
mind that they have a vital responsibility for the regular college 
student— full time and part time; that research remains an essential 
service to the nation both for war and for peace; that there are basic 
and fundamental values that must be retained, built into the lives of 
the youth who will reconstruct the world along patterns instilled 
through education into the minds of these leaders of tomoirow. 

The t/ail will be difficult; there will be many alluring bypaths. 
There is confusion and uncertainty among those in high places both 
m government and in education. But higher education will survive 
It will render maximum service during war It will perpetuate those 
cultural and human values even during the dark days of war and 
it will be these values upon which will rise the world of peace and 
of security when the crisis is over, 

THE IMPACT OF THE WAR UPON THE 
SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 

WILLIAM P. tJHLER, JR. 

For twenty-five years the health and physical educators have 
been shouting the need for more attention to the problem of fitness. 


William P UMer, Ir , is Associ.Uc in Ilcalih, Safety and Physical Ediicalion for the Kew 
Jersey Siafc Dcpnrimcnt of Pubhc Instriiciion 
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It took a global wai to force tins matter to the attciuion of the gen- 
eral public. 

By far the greater portion of rcjeciions of ili .ifiocs by Selective Ser- 
vice bo.ir(ls ill New Jersey have occoiral in aicas showing weak- 
nesses in our programs of health .service defective eyes and teeth 
were the b.isis for over one timil of all rejections. Many of these 
defects could have been (trcveiiiccl aiul all Init a .small propoition 
could have liecn corrected had we been willing to pay for the sci vice. 
Approximately ten per cent of the rejections were for causes that in 
many instances might have been corrected by .wlccjiiaic physical- 
educaiion progiams. 

Attention confined to those j ejected gives only a partial pic- 
ture. Consideration of the needs of those accepted for service also is 
needed. Study of these two gioups indicates that* 

1. There arc widc.spread dict.iry di liciencics and that there is 
need for unproved licalih instruction with strong emphasis upon 
nutrition 

2. School health education duough health service (dental and 
visual in particular) should he greatly impiovcd ami made available 
to all, 

3. Physical-education progiains should be organi7,ed in every 
school in the nation where they do not aheady exist, and existing 
programs should be intensified. 

The National Physical Fitness Progiam under the direction of 
Mr. John B. Kelly, Office of Civilian Defense, was the means of di- 
recting considerable attention to the need for action. Under his 
guidance progress was made and to him should be given credit for 
service rendered at much personal sacrifice. 

In the summer of 1942 it became apparent th.al m view of the 
national emergency there was need for a rcorgainzalion of the stc- 
ondary-school curricula. Therefore, Dr. John W Stndebaker, Uni- 
ted States Coinmissloner of Education, under authority of Mi . Paul 
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V McNutt of the Federal Security Agency, called together a com- 
mission of prominent educators who met m Washington and or- 
ganized tlie High School Victory Corps The Corps includes as a 
requisite for membership participation in a physical-fitness pro- 
gram. A committee composed of representatives of the armed forces 
and of health and physical educators was made responsible for 
evolving a program of physical fitness to serve as a guide for the 
schools of the nation. At the present time, the first of two bulletins 
outlining the activities has been made available to die public,' The 
second bulletin, covering the field of health education, will probably 
be available soon 

SPECIFIC RESULTS UPON THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 

I-lealth tnsti action. Changes in this area are noticeable but so far 
have been neither radical noi extensive. There exists a greater ap- 
preciation of the need for more attention to tliis field, particularly 
as it relates to nutrition. In some few instances there has been a ten- 
dency to decrease the time devoted to health instruction in favor of 
the activity program. Obviously this is a shortsighted policy, for 
physical fitness cannot result from activity alone It must be based 
upon a sound nutrition. Both health instruction and activity are 
needed. 

Health set vice. In view of the intensified physical activities the 
need for adequate health examinations becomes increasingly im- 
portant Lacking such protective measures, individuals may well 
experience hai m lather than good. Awareness of this fact is increas- 
ing. Difficulties will be experienced as more and more physicians 
are inducted into the armed forces and fewer are available for civil- 
ian service. To meet this situation study is being made of means by 
which the school teachers and nurses can relieve the physician of all 

'■phystenl Fitness Tlnough Physical Education for the Victory Corps (Washington, D C 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Governtnenc Printing Office, 1942)1 twenty- 
five cents 
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possible detail work Ic.ivini' him those essential services which only 
the physician can rciulcr. M«)rc stiuly is luedcd. 

While as yet little concrete progress in remedial cfTorls can be 
observed there is evidence of an increased realization that more 
attention should be directed toward the correction of dental and 
visual defects, anil of oilici hiKlily defects that lessen physical 
cflicicncy. 

Safely ednailtou, 'Hie need foi manpower has focused consider- 
able attention upon die loss resulting from accidents. Tlic fact that 
since Pearl I Iarlx)r we have lost many more men through accidents 
than through the hazards of actual warfare has liighliglitcd the 
need for increased efforts in ncciilcnt prevention. The result has 
been a stimulation of safety cihicalioii Tiicic remains much still 
to be (lone, for prcvent.iblc accidents continue to occur. 

Physical cdtuatiou. Results m this are.v arc more pronounced and 
immediate than in any other jiart of the sch(X)l hc.ilth program. 
Realization that inadequate attention has been given to physical 
education has finally dawned upon the educational world. In the 
relatively few communities where adequate time allotments and 
facilities foe physical education have been provided it has been the 
result of interested school administrators, working with the physi- 
cal educators. On the whole, this has been the exception rather than 
the rule. Following the induction of men into the armed forces there 
were made public first the developmental lacks tliat were found to 
exist and, second, the improved conditions that followed a period of 
vigorous training. There arc three facts that have evolved and that 
seem to be incontrovertible. They are : 

1. In spite of all progress in the field of physical education the av- 
erage boy who graduated from our high schools was not sufficiently 
fit physically to meet the strains of military life. 

2. The job of producing physical fitness is of primary importance. 
It must be done, and it must be done witliout delay. Time is of the 
essence. 
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3. Physical fitness cannot be produced in the meager amounts of 
time that have customarily been allotted for this purpose. 

The need for intensification of physical education is generally 
accepted by both those within this particular field and those in other 
branches of education. We have been forced to the conclusion tliat 
tliosc aspects of physical education that are wholly or largely recrea- 
tional in type must, under the present emergency situation, give way 
in favor of tlie more vigorous activities, particularly those com- 
petitive in type and involving body contact. In many high schools 
changes have been made to bring this about. Here and there we find 
obstacle courses completed in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the armed forces, or in the process of being constructed 
Other schools plan to furnish this equipment in the near future. We 
find classes m the gymnasiums going through strenuous “work- 
outs,*’ running improvised indoor obstacle courses, and engaging 
in combatives. Classes arc being organized for teaching aquatic 
skills of the type that meet the approval of the military branches. 

School administrators arc giving careful study to their curricula 
to adapt them to the present emergency. So far as the wHter can 
learn fiora personal observation or from reports received, no school 
has yet provided the one hour daily plus two hours after school 
recommended in the Victory Corps Manual, This remains an ob- 
jective still to be achieved. 

Insufficient time has passed to justify valid conclusions as to the 
results of those changes in the program that have been made. How- 
ever, the enthusiasm of the leaders and of those under their guid- 
ance give promise of a more rugged development in our youth. 

It would be unwise to omit special mention of the program for 
girls. Some few individuals shortsightedly tended toward giving 
increased offerings to the boys at the expense of the girls’ program. 
This practice fortunately has not become widespread A. physically 
fit nation includes the girl as well as the boy. Millions of girls and 
women will be in the WAACs or the WAVES or similar organiza- 
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tions or in nulustry. 'I'liciv needs arc considered in the programs 
diat have Ikcii planned anti their activities will progress paraUd 
with those for hoys. 

hdilltni’y htitmufi, v\st<)iiishing .is it may he, there h.is liccii rcla- 
livcly little call for the iiitrodnction of military tr-iining in the 
scluxils. Those advocating sticli action have liccn more vocal diaii 
ihchy far greater miniher who rr.ili/c tlicf.illacyofsnch action. The 
publicity they liavc .acliicvcd luis been out of all pioporlion to their 
numbers. Bills calling for coinpnlsory military training in high 
schools were iiuroducccl in the United States Oingrcss and in the 
legislatures of New Jersey and l^crncsylvania. Tlicy were clefe.ited. 
Advices from the War Department arc to the effect that the Job of 
the school is to turn out pvipds physic.dly fit and that training in the 
specific skills of the soldier can best lie lef t to the military. We have 
been advised that time taken from a fitness program and used for 
military training is a loss that c.annot be juslifictl. A limited amount 
of time can legitimately he used foi training in marching and facing 
with emphasis upon response to command. With tliis as a founda- 
tion die individual can cpiickly adjust liiinsclf to military require- 
ments when the time comes. 

CONCLUSION 

Any appraisal of the impact of the war upon school health educa- 
tion at this time must of necessity he tentative. We arc still too close 
to our entry into the war. At the present moment we might be com- 
pared to a wave that has gathered force and is just about to break. 
Upon the leaders in cducaton in general and in physical education 
in particular devolves die responsibility of determining that this 
wave shall break with su fficient force to sweep away the indifference 
and inertia diat in the past have prevented adequate attention to the 
physical fitness of our nation. Let it never be s.aid iliat we passed by 
the opportunity that is ours. 



THE NURSERY SCHOOL— A FOUNDATION STONE 
IN OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ETHEL r. HUGGABD 

Our great war effort, which can be measured in many terms, is, 
so far as our littlest children are concerned, measurable in terms of 
womanpower. More and more women arc going into industrial or 
related jobs. Many of these women are mothers of young children. 
It is easy to see how the care of these children creates a problem that 
must be solved not only for the children, but also for the mothers. 

The nursery school offers a place where the working mother may 
leave her child m the full knowledge tliat he will be safe, well fed, 
and well attended for as many hours as she may need to be away 
from home. Not only does the nursery school provide for the physi- 
cal safety of the child, it also becomes a vital factor m the develop- 
ment of emotional stability in die little ones. These are hazardous 
days for children. Family life is changed, pardcularly in the homes 
of the working mothers. Fears are engendered. In the nursery 
school, the atmosphere and the activities are designed to develop 
relaxation and a feeling of safety. Like the safe embrace of a mother’s 
arms, the reassuring presence of the friendly nursery teacher has a 
quieting effect upon a child who might be frightened by a sudden 
alarm. The plays and games in which he takes part give the child a 
release from tensions. The quiet story or the music he listens to are 
reposeful. He “belongs.” He spends a restful, happy day in the 
nursery school. When his mother comes at night to take him home 
he IS not irritable. Mother and child have spent a day free from 
worry and they will enjoy the remaining hours of the day together 
in a satisfying manner. 

Upon admission to a nursery school, each child is given a thor- 

Ethel E lluggard, Assistant Superintendent assigned to the Division of Elementary 
Schools of New York City, has been piaced in charge of the program for the establishment 
of nursery schools by the Board of Educaaon 
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ough physical and incrlical examination l>y a tpialificd doctor. The 
mother is present, anil the doctor advises the motlicr on tlie state of 
die child’s health, livery day wlicn the mother brings the child 
to die nursery school a registered nursc-icacUci examines the child 
for signs of mfcciion or contagion. Such ihildrcn arc isolated, taken 
home, or sent to the hospital. Again, this is done in the presence of 
the mother who learns fioin these daily iinspcctions a number of 
things about her child's health. I'hus a desirable and useful con- 
comitant learning occurs as the mother acquires training In child 
care. 

Another element in the health care of tlic child is nutrition. The 
child left at home may be fed at irregular liours; his foorl may be 
inadequate in kind, in preparation, and in quantity. The child in 
the nursery school receives tlic diet required by him as directed 
by the examining doctor and nurse. It is prepared under the direc- 
tion of a trained dietitian, and under sanitary conditions. It is given 
regularly. In the course of a day the nursery-school child will re- 
ceive fruit juice, milk, a luncheon of strained hot vegetables, and a 
light pudding. This is often augmented with cod liver oil. If tlie 
child remains for an evening meal, a light supper is provided. Again 
the mother is advised as to the best diet for her child, and she is 
expected to continue it during the hours when she is at home with 
him. 

We must not fail to mention the training in good habits of health 
which is part of the nursery-school program. Attention is given to 
toileting, hand washing, brushing of teeth, Hours of rest and play 
both indoors and outdoors. These practices become part of the daily 
routine, and little by little the habits are formed, to become part of 
the child's pattern of living. 

Educational growdi is directed through plays and games, stories, 
and music. Toys, blocks, dolls, and other playthings aic provided 
for the children at the various age levels where they can be properly 
manipulated and enjoyed. Large blocks are utilised in creative play. 



The Nursery School 

The sandbox :s another place where actmtics of a creative nature 
can be carried on. There is clay and finger paint and poster paper for 
those who wish to try them. Talents are often discovered and 
guided. There are songs to sing, music to listen to, and a rhythm 
band to play. Objects in the room are labeled with pictures so that 
vocabulary is increased and objects arc recognized. Each day pro- 
vides its little quota of learning, not as a planned educational goal, 
but as a concomitant of the activities engaged in during the pleasur- 
able nursery-school day. 

Some of the mistaken ideas commonly entertained about the 
nursery school are: that it is a simple school to set up, that it can 
exist wherever suitable space can be found, and that almost any 
woman with a little training and a love for children can direct one. 
The exact opposite of the above is true. The nursery school is a 
complex organization} it requires quarters adequate in size and 
which meet Board of Health or State requirements; and the nursery 
school teacher is a highly trained teacher with special qualifications. 

In establishing a nursery school, tlie hours for child care must be 
planned and they must be flexible They depend largely upon the 
working hours of the mothers whose children will be admitted. 
Whether a supper is to be served, or a light afternoon snack given, or 
other feeding arrangements made depends also upon the working 
hours of the mothers. The number of teachers engaged will be in 
terms of die number of hours per day that the nursery school will be 
open. The doctor’s hours and the nurse-teacher’s hours must be 
considered. The whole matter of food must be explored. There is 
purchase, preparation, serving, and cleaning up. There is the prob- 
lem of the laundering of bibs, sheets, underthings, and the cleaning 
of blankets. The space devoted to the nursery school should include 
a playroom, a sleeping room, a toilet and washroom, and outdoor 
play space, TJie teachers sliould be college graduates trained in 
nursery-school procedures. The ideal is a trained nurse-teacher. 

The nursery school is expensive, but in terms of tlie service it gives, 
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It is not cosily. In terms of work Ikuiis savcil for war indvistty by 
working mothers n ji.iys for itself. Iti terms of the security, the 
health care, and the cinoHon.il and educational training of the little 
children of our working luoihcrs, u is a sound investment to be 
repaid over and over .ig.iin in the physical and mental hc.ilth of our 
children, These children arc going to Iniihl our new world, Th.at is 
why I call the nursery .scluxils a foundalioti stone in oui national 
defense. 

CIVILIAN DEFT.NSls AS NONFORMAL EDUCATION 

DAN W, DOPSON 

As the war passed from defense to offense, it was only natural for 
the civilian defense progiam to undergo a change of emphasis. We 
soon learned how to extinguish lire hombs and how to administer 
first aid. It was apparent as we went .ilong ili.it the dangers from 
these sources would decrease progrc,ssivcly .rnd that dangers result- 
ing from a weakening of the home front would become greater 
factors. "We began to realize that Americans were going to liavc to 
gird themselves for total war Tliif, mcani giving up conveniences 
and making sacrifices. If the morale of tlic public were to be mam- 
wined, it meant that the people had to rc.ili/,c tli.u this was a people's 
war, and that each person had to be taught the necessity of making 
sacrifices. It also meant th.nt the people h.id to be taught how to 
adjust their lives to tliesc new demands 
The total community had to understand that a thousand babies 
who would die as a result of the change in dietary habits were the 
same casualties of the war as a thousand men killed on a battlefield. 
We had to understand that a thousand youth,s who become delin- 
quents as a result of tlie absence of control in tlic family — because of 
fathers being away from home in armed forces, oi mothers working 
in defense plants, or whatever — would be social cripples and much 

Dan W. Dorfjow u Assistant Professor of iMhicition at llic Sdiool of rthicition of New 
York UnwcrsitY 
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harder to rehabjhtatc after the war than a comparable number of 
physical cripples. Also, the dangers of epidemics resulting from 
vitamin deficiency as a result of nutrition changes would become a 
greater threat to the community than the threat of enemy bombings. 
(Especially is this danger apparent when it is realized that in the 
last war we had more casualties from influenza than from front 
fighting, and that we face this possibility with a shortage of medical 
men left for civilian care.) 

The total community had to realize tliat its failure to salvage fat 
for explosives, scrap for steel production, and tm cans for tin salvage 
could result in the loss of life of its sons on fields of battle if by their 
negligence the flow of war material were impeded. And their re- 
fusal to provide continuously a flow of blood plasma might cost the 
lives of their own sons on some foreign field of battle. 

These and other problems, including the necessity of sharing with 
our allies, arc problems which are educational in nature, and para- 
mount in the present stage of the war effort. They involve reaching 
the lowliest household in tlie community as well as the highest. 
While the social-service need of the families at the lowest strata may 
be most important in terms of civilian suffering, it is equally im- 
portant to help tlie upper strata understand why they .should not 
hoard food or patronize a black market. 

Unhappily tills phase of civilian defense is much more difficult 
than the earlier stage of protective services. We have little experience 
in mobilizing communities to carry on such programs of social 
welfare. The air-raid warden could blow a whistle to command a 
blackout, and public opinion would support him, but a positive pro- 
gram of providing adequate channels through which youthful be- 
havior can be directed into socially acceptable patterns instead of 
socially unacceptable ones is much more complicated. The explana- 
tion of point rationing so that the people will wholeheartedly accept 
it and not be exploited through it is still another phase of the 
problem. 

To provide a channel dirough which we can reach the total com- 
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munily, tlic civilian tlcfcnsc urgani/nUion Jiiis [irojcctcd what is 
locally known as ihc block service plan. I'liis approach envisions a 
volunteer block service leader for approximately every twenty fam- 
ilies The function o£ this person will be that of a liaison between 
the War Services Division of the local civilian defense organization 
and the families. Of course, there will be zones, sectors, and other 
overhead leaders modeled somewhat on the order of the air-raid 
setup. This block service leader will be responsible foi ii)terp)etitig 
war-service programs such as point rationing to the people, he will 
advise as to where information can be obtained relating to any phase 
of consumer relations, he will reciuit for the other volunteer serv- 
ices as the need arises, and will collect data for tlic governmental 
agencies concerning the well-being of the families he represents. For 
instance, if delinquency seems to rise in any neighborhood he can, 
in collaboration with the other block service leaders of Ills zone, 
immediately collect pertinent data on the families of the neighbor- 
hood, and channel it back to the proper authorities. 

Obviously, this block service plan is a Gargantuan undertaking. 
In Mew York City alone it will entail the recruitment and training 
of approximately ioo,ocx) people, The block training program must 
train the leaders to avoid the pitfalls as well as to leach the content 
of the programs which they arc to interpret to the people. They will 
have no authority. They will command respect only as they serve 
their neighbors. They cannot be little people who always wanted to 
be big people, who will stick out their chests and pose as govern- 
mental representatives. In the broadest sense they must understand 
that if democracy is to be preserved, the organization itself must be 
democratic from the top to the bottom Unless extreme care is used, 
minority groups within the community who arc already under pres- 
sure will resent this meddling in their business and conceive of the 
block leader as a government gauleiter. 

Most sociologists have their fingers crossed with respect to ns suc- 
cess. The block plan as it has been used in the past has been primarily 
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to develop a community program which would defeat the political 
machines. This time it is being used as a political instrument. Many 
doubt if it can be democratic, since it is organized from the top 
down instead of from the neighborhoods up. Some are concerned 
locally because die civilian defense organization which was selected 
to develop the protective program inherited this essentially com- 
munity welfare program. 

Most of the prospective disadvantages, however, are canceled out 
by the prospective advantages. Block leader personnel will have a 
tremendous turnover until leaders are found who are acceptable to 
the people. As these block leaders discuss the problems related to 
their community and see the machinations of the political organiza- 
tion at the top. It is quite likely that opmion will crystallize and they 
will tlirow the politicians out, and develop a leadership that will put 
elementary principles of democracy into operation, and make the 
program succeed. 

The most challenging part of the program is perhaps its postwar 
implications. It is obvious that if the program succeeds it will do so 
because we are able to find people in every community who will 
speak the language of the people themselves This means that in 
every local neighborhood there will be developed a leadership that 
will remain as a residue when the war is over. It may provide the 
means through which we will solve many of the most chronic com- 
munity problems that have plagued us in the era which has passed. 

All in all, this group of civilian defense volunteers working to- 
gether, studying together, can become a powerful force. It has the 
possibility of welding us into a people’s front in a people’s war. It 
may develop such a sense of community responsibility that we will 
approach the peace witli a comparable sense of social responsibility 
for the whole world If it does, this nonformal program of education 
may go a long way toward keeping this war from being a total 
social loss. If it succeeds, it mciy compensate in some small way for 
the blood being shed by our sons, fathers, and allies. 



IMPACT OF WAR ON 'nilv SCHOOLS 


INreoUlK UON 

Toward tlic end of Octobci as MX)n as sclux)! policies for the 
academic year hci'aii to ctystalr/c, the editor of this issue in con- 
sultation with the managing editor prcp.ued a ejucstionnairc on the 
“Impact of the War on the Schools." The qvicstions dealt with 
the effect of the war on cornculuin, enrollment, school services, 
school law, student morale, school routines, use of scliool buildings 
and facilities, teacher supply, teachers’ duties, and school finance. 
In addition, questions calling for anticipatcii and desired changes— 
both for the duration and postwar — wcic included. 

Copies of the questionnaire were forwarded to the active mem- 
bers of Rho Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, a professional fraternity in 
education. Scvciuy-niiic replies wcic received. One must be cautious 
in the predication of generalizations where the basis for such gen- 
eralization is so limited a number of responses. Ilowcvcr, we can be 
reasonably justified in assuming that these figures arc fairly indica- 
tive of educational trends a year after Pearl I-Iarbor. This assump- 
tion is justified when we consider the unusually good sampling that 
die responses represent. Tliosc rcsjionding included teachers, 
tcachcrs-in-chargc, assistant principals, heads of department, princi- 
pals, assistant superintendents, superintendents, psychologists, guid- 
ance directors, professors and deans, representing elementary, jun- 
ior, and senior high schools, colleges, and school systems, extending 
from Vermont to Texas and from Long Island to California, The 
respondents were associated with school registers ranging from 90 
to 20,000, with school staffs ranging from 12 vo 1,000. 

Responses to the several questions (except the one dealing with 
school law on which insunicicnt data were received to warrant any 
generalization) were tabulated by the issue editor and forwarded to 
ten commentators whose analyses and interpretations follow. 
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I. EFFECT ON THE CURRICULUM 

STEPHEN J. WRIGHT 

IMPACT ON THE HIGH'SCHOOL CUMIICXJLUM 

The curnculum of the high school appears, thus far, to have been more 
sensitive to the impact of war than cither the college or elementary school 
From Table I, it can be seen that 94 courses have been added, of which 
^3 or approximately 77 per cent have been of a mathematical or technical 
nature. I'he courses added represent some 28 fields with, of course, some 
overlapping. Some of these courses, the preflight and navigation for 
example, are new to the high-school curnculum and most of the others, 
prior to the war, were regarded as belonging largely to the vocational 
school. It can be seen also that mathematics, a subject which had been 
losing ground rather steadily since 1890, is now gaining ground. The 
fact that 33 schools were reported as offering preflight courses is, perhaps, 
the most ai resting feature indicated by the table. While aviation is ad- 
mittedly important and bids to become Increasingly so, a question might 
be raised concerning the balance m course offerings This question in- 
volves the following considerations: 

r. In a majority of the schools, the pupil population is relatively evenly 
divided between boys and girls — factor which suggests a discrimination 
m favor of the boys. 

2. Indications are that large numbers of skilled and semiskilled work- 
ers of both sexes are and will be needed 

3. With the lowering of the draft age, many of the boys will enter 
branches of the armed services other than the Air Force. 

4. The extent to which the newly added courses contribute to the 
broader functions of the high school. 

Table I also shows that certain courses are being dropped — particularly 
in the foreign-] anguage and social-studies areas. Some fifteen courses are 
included zn these areas. At this point, however, it is, perhaps, too early to 
get an accurate indication of the trends, but at the time these data were 
assembled, it appears possible to infer at least the general direction of the 
trends. Accordingly, then, the foreign languages, especially German, 

Stephen /. Wright, holder of a General Education Board Fellowship, \s on leave from the 
Dcpartnicnt of Ed uca hoi) at the North Carolina College (Durham^ N C ), pursuing gradu- 
ate study at New York University 
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KAJ.iHS AND NUXiBER OP a)UR^M RVPfmTWi ADUFD OR DROPPED 
BY THE SCHOOLS 


Conn a Added 

0/ 

■St hoot t 

Coiifset Dropped 

Number of 
Sehooh 

Predtghi 


None 

30 

Elccliicily Aiid radio 

M 

1 wreign 

6 

Nivigalioa 

H 

1 ^ 0 fKimic& 

2 

Pliyncal cduciuon 

6 

I!c(inonuc geography 

a 

Nuirition 

A 

IVohlciiu of <!cniocracy 

a 

Mechanical lUa^Vlng (for girh) 

\ 

t liMi'T), Auvirni 

\ 

Spanish 

1 

[ iiuKfcrii 

i 

Machinal 

i 

SfKiology 

1 

Dnlributivc cducaiioii 

3 

Auroiiiobilc driving 

1 

Par American cullute 

3 

I IccUKrty, clcmenUTy 

1 

Matliemaiici 

2 

Carpenuy, elemenUry 

1 

MalliemBUci* ihop 

a 

Mrtulviork 

1 

Mflihemanc!, refrcihcr 

a 

AiJionidbilc iiKcliaiiics 

t 

blueprint reading 

3 

r.hcmuUy 

1 

Machine iliop (Cor gitU) 





Welding I 

Junior engineering niailienutici i 

rhoiogra])yiy 1 

Map making \ 

Shop icicncc I 

Chcmisiry»general i 

Phyiicj, general 1 

Radio Code typing 1 

Typing I 

Ofhee machines 1 

Millie, inskrumerital 1 

Tranacripuan i 

Home and family living 1 

Consumer educaiion 1 

Pint aid 1 

World lucrauirc i 

None 8 

Tolai (added) 112 Total (dropped) 5 ^ 

French, and Latin, arc being dropped, but this apparent trend is being 
offset somewhat by additions in Spanish — wliich doubtless steins from 
our increased emphasis on die Good Neighbor Policy. Not all of the 
secondary schools, however, are following this trend. The secondary 
schools of Pasadena, it is reported, have introduced courses in Japanese, 
Russian, military German, and Portuguese. Another striking feature 
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indicated tn tins table is that so far the majority of the high schools have 
not dropped any courses. 

A large majority of the schools reporting have given the old courses 
special war emphases and the emphases given are on whatever applica- 
tions these courses may have for prosecuting the war {see Table II), The 
extent of tlie emphasis is, of course, difficult if not impossible to ascertain. 
A few examples will illustrate the nature of the emphasis. In chemistry, 
the emphasis is on plastics, synthetics, explosives, and gases; in mathe- 
matics, applications to navigaaon and aviation arc stressed; in science, 
the accent is on meteorology, photography, and radio 

Table II 


THE CHANCE OP EMPHASIS IN COURSES ON THE HIGH-SCHOOL LEVEL 


NaMe of Course 

War Emphasts* 

Number 

MaihcmaLcs 

Aviation, navigation 

a7 

Science 

Radio, meteorology 

26 

Social studies 

Meaning of dcmoeracy 

12 

Healtli education 

Commando training, etc* 

II 

Shop 

Riveting, metalwork 

5 

English 

More functional 

4 

Chemistry 

Gases, photography 

3 

Biology 

flight problems 

2 

Mechanical drawing 

More advanced 

2 

Woodwork 

War plane models 

1 

Homemaking 

Nutrition 

I 

Pirsi aid 

More rigid 

T 

BusincKS training 

Correlation with military administration 

I 

All courses 

Total 

Military and war 

6 

102 


• Samples 

IMPACT ON THE ELEMENTARY- AND JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULA 

The elementary and junior high schools, having to deal more with the 
fundamentals and being further from participating directly in the war 
owing to the age of tlie pupils, have been less affected by the war as indi- 
cated by addition or elimination of any considerable number of courses. 
The elementary schools reported the addition of only four courses ; physi- 
cal education, shop, domestic science, and music — all subjects which 
most elementary schools had m some measure prior to the war, with the 
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jKJS^hk cxccjituin of -ilinp. As rn rinpliiK^kc ilir cnur^r*? in gco|^raphy havt 
;\cccnic<l maps wiiU special reference ui llio war 7niu s, while the social 
sluihcs have iliruicd sjKcial anenlion Ui smlv maUers as the meaning of 
democracy and uureni events. One pnnnpal reports *\\ stronger empha- 
sis on miliiaiit p.ilriDtisni/' 

The junior liigh S( 1 kk) 1 s, as sliould l>r rxpccird, liavc apparently been 
affected rnorchy ihe war llian tlic elementary sdinols, hut again tlic effect 
has been UwArd s|>ccial emphasis rather than \\\ the .uldmon or chmim- 
tion of courses. Several sclionls h.ive added c<imniando training to the 
courses in physical ctJutaiion, while the shops ate making model air- 
planes^ ami ll\t scKtal studies, as m the elementary schools, ate stressing 
current events, active cui/cnship, and the mcanutg of democracy* 

TUB iMPACi' ON incinvat tjuicmion 

The effect o£ wat on the college cui ricnlum has liecn < piitc marked, but 
{Kirhaps not so marked as m the high-^school curriculum As shown la 
Table III, 45 courses, rcprcsciumg i<) fields, have liccn luUlcd, and all of 
the colleges reporting, except one, have aihlcd at least one course in re- 
sponse to the demands of war* It will he r>l)scrvcd that the correlation 
between the courses added on the liigh-sduKil and c()llcgc levels is rela- 
tively high. The technical and seiciuilic courses, foi example, predomi- 
nate, and, in terms of frccpicMicy, tlic courses relating to aviation rank 
first on both levels; while courses relating to radio and health also rank 
near tlic top on both levels. Contrary to the situation existing on the 
higivsehool level, however, there is apparently inoic balance in the course 
offerings on the higher IcvcL On the college level, appioximatcly j6 per 
cent of the additions arc directly related to aviation, whereas on the 
higivsehool level the percentage reaches 35. The dropping of courses on 
the higher level was not so marked as on the higivsehool level. Only one 
institution reported the elimination of courses, but, since the draft age 
has been lowered, this situation will probably not obtain very long and 
is perhaps not rcpiesentativc now. One eastern State teachers college re- 
ported substituting mathematical analysis for the survey course in Eng- 
lish literature as a requirement for all entering freshmen. 

With reference toempimsis on war application, the higher institutions 
follow a pattern almost identical with that observed on the high-scliool 
level — both as to subjects and nature of the emphasis Table 11 ). In 
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GOUilSES ADDED ABOVE THE HIGH-SCHOOL LEVEL 


Courses Added 
Aeronautics 
Mathematics 
Health and safety 
Radio 
Science 
Meteorology 
Pre-inducHon 
Nutrition 
Physics 

War chemistry 
Economics of war 
Motor mechanics 
Photogiaphy 
Blueprint reading 
Spanish 
Plistory of Asia 
Inter-American relations 
Industrial arts 
Personnel management 
None 


Number of Schools 

7 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Total 


45 


addition to the courses added, eliminated, or changed in emphasis, an- 
other important effect of war has been reflected in the crowding into the 
previously existing courses of a technical or scientific nature. Four large 
eastern institutions, for example, report heavy increases m engineering, 
physics, mathematics, technology, and like subjects In the matter of 
prospective additions to the curriculum, one large eastern women’s col- 
lege has announced new courses to begin shortly, designed to tram men 
and women to decipher codes in French, Spanish, German, and Italian 
as well as other coiiises in aerial photography and photogrammetry all 
courses for war. 
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Sl'MMAKY ANU (W<*LVSIUKS 

After only a year of w.Tr, the effect*: oi\ the curriculnm, csjKcially on 
ihc high-sclKK)l iHUl collc^^c levels h.ivc hern pidiionncccl 'I'hcsc effects 
have been rcncacd more, thus (afi m the addnirni of new courses and 
new einphnsc5 m old conr<:es than in ihr dr4>p(niijj of course**. Although 
the elimination of courses has, apparently, \\\si hc);un* tlic early indica- 
tions arc toward the discontiiuiing nl foreign languages and die social 
studies, and the courses added arc nvcrwhcliningly of a vocational and 
technical natiuc. The shift in class enrollment is toward the scicntific- 
icchnical area rather than toward die *'culturar* area, and the prospective 
additions to the curriculum appear also to augment tins trend, 

It would he illogical to expect the addition of laigc nunihcrs of courses 
in the scientific-technical area and the crowding cif the picviously exist- 
ing courses in the same area wuluuit sigmlicaut repercussions in the 
functioning o£ the Instutuion as a whole, Such changes must assume 
additions to the icaclung staff, or sec that the staff is sufficiently versatile 
to "double*' \\\ the new courses if they ;mc to he taught effectively, and, 
unless other sub)ccts arc dropjvcd in propor lions i dative to die adchtions, 
new teachers will have to be added— the versatility of the staff notwith- 
standing. The very nature of the new courses renders them more costly 
than many of the older, moic bookish courses, Thest factors would seem 
to make increased school appropriiUions indispcnsaldc «il a time when 
school appropriations face (Waslic reductions. 

The past two decades in cducaiinn have been cliaracu'n7cd liy great 
and increasing effort hy ninny educators, holding ninny and varied phi- 
losophies, to effect changes in the curriculum, but the war, in only one 
year, has been a more powerful catalytic agent, Yet the changes wrought 
bring into focus two significant issues: 

X. Can the interests of our youth and the cffccuvc prosecution of the 
war best be served by making the curriculum predominantly techniCtil 
and scientific to the exclusion of other subjects and particularly of the 
social studies? 

2 How permanent arc these changes? 

The effect of the extent to which the war has stimulated greater effi- 
ciency in developing America's youth into ciu/.ens more useful both to 
themselves and to the social order is mcontrovcitihly good, but, when 
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profound changes are being wrought m our educational pattern, they 
should be meticulously examined for their intrinsic values and broad 
implications 


II. EFFECT ON ENROLLMENT 

LESrER JAMES COSIER 

An inspection of Table IV will disclose a trend toward decreased en- 
rollmentj the colleges and secondary schools being most affected This is 
to be expected, since their students are of draft or employment age. Out 
of sixteen colleges responding, eleven (or 69 per cent) reported decreased 
enrollments; twenty-six out of forty-two secondary schools (or 62 per 
cent) disclosed decreases. For the elementary schools generally, ‘‘no cF 
feet’’ on enrollment was attributed to the war. 

Secondary-school subjects with greatest increase included mathematics 
and sciences. Shop courses ranked second, while mechanical drawing and 
Spanish were third. Colleges revealed similar trends in the fields of 
malhcmatlcs and science. Slight increases were shown in engineering, 

Table IV 


EPF EOT ON ENROLLMENT 


Level 

Increase 

Decrease 

"No Ej^eci 

Total 

Elementary school 


I 

6 

7 

Junior high school 


I 

3 

4 

Senior high school 

8 

26 

8 

V 

Kindergarten-i2B^ 

2 

3 

3 

8 

Higher education 

4 

11 

T 

16 

Conversion 

2 



2 

Total 

16 

sp. 

21 

79 


• *’Kintlcrgarten-T 2 D" refers to responses covering enfire scLool systems, embracing both 
elementary and secondary education 


Lester James Caster is a 
Junior-Senior High School 


teacher of General Science at the Bay Shore (Long Island) 
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drawing, and the indu^trut art-?. Sonic increases sverc sliown in practical 
arts (mihr junior dngU silirvn! level, I lermiu.uy <itUt>oU reported nolhing, 
Foreign languages represented twenty direr mu of diirly-four eases of 
decrease in cnmilmciu in sikciHc snJijccis in the secondary schools. 
Among colleges, the social studies showed jpc.itcst curiiulmcnt; slight 
decreases were nole<l in oilier holds Junior liigli schools reported small 
increases ni academic courses. 

Male cnrollmcju shuwcil greatest tlccrcasc on the college level, with 
nine of the ten instituiions rcsfXJiuhiig to this phase of the questionnaire 
reporting losses. Twenty-five of the iluny-thrcc secondary schools listed 
decreased enrollment for boys. Decreases on other levels were negligible, 
Female enroDments on college and second ary-,school levels followed a 
similar pattern. Seven out of sixteen colleges answering showed Josses 
while twelve of thirty secondary schools noted decreases. On other levels 
Uk losses were slight. 

Tlirec of the sixteen colleges reported "no effect" on female cntollmeat 
as did sixteen of the thirty secondary schools. None of the colleges and 
only seven secondary schools rc[X)rtC(l 'hio effect" upon their respective 
male registration. 

SUMMARY 

Great fluctuation of total enrollment was n<Ucd on the college and 
second ary-school levels, l^oth colleges anti secondary schools showed 
greatest losses in male registrants. Similar losses were noted on these 
levels in female registrants. However, female decreases were not as 
severe since three colleges and sixteen secondary schools reported their 
fcimilc registrations as not being aflcctcd, 

CONCLUSION 

Some indication of the emphasis upon the fields of mathematics and 
science for the duration can he seen. The absence of heavy registration 
for general shop courses might indicate (i) a dcaith of pie-induction 
courses in our smaller secondary schools and colleges or (2) that the 
date of survey preceded the general cstahlishuig of formal pic-induction 
courses. Junior high schools, elemcniaiy schools, "enlire systems," and 
conversions arc little affected as regards then cmollincnt and subject 
matter taught. 
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IIL EFFECT ON SCHOOL SERVICES 

STEPHEN G. RICH 

In all^ sevcnty^-one cases of additions to school services and t\veiity-one 
cases of deletions of such services (partial or complete) have been re- 
ported. The fact that more is being required of the schools, in both 
quantity and variety of services, is the conspicuous meaning of this 
report. 

Eight cases (four in senior high school, four in college) were reported 
of establishment of an adult-education program connected with the 
war. This is by far the largest number of cases reported for any change 
in school services Services of a noneducational sort (in the usual sense of 
that term) account for twenty of the seventy-one cases reported These 
include sale of war stamps, salvage, rationing, first-aid courses, identifica- 
tion. tags, etc , and are fairly evenly spread over the entire field from ele- 
mentary schools to colleges. 

The remarkable feature is the scattering of the additions over an im- 
mense variety of activities No less than thirty-four additions were listed. 
It IS clear that there is no uniformity m the demand made on the schools 
or the demands which are complied with 

The deletions are twenty in all, with thirteen m the high-school range 
and seven in colleges The elementary schools arc hardly affected at 
all in this respect. Decreased bus service and extracurricular activities 
(including wtcrschohstic competitinns) are the only items reported by 
more than one person replying; and of these four reports of dropping of 
the extracurricular doings are at the top. Only sixteen, different deletions 
are mentioned. 

The net effect is an impression that there is no clear understanding as 
to what should be added or what should be deleted to meet war condi- 
tions We are still m the experimental stage. Individualism of super- 
intendents and systems seems to run not here One may suspect that 
the war is being used as an excuse to add or drop whatever those in com- 
mand of a school or system would long have liked to add or delete. 

This should not be considered either an evil or a pessimistic conclu- 
sion It merely points out that we still have far to go in even understand- 
ing what school services do or do not contribute to the war effort It is a 
healthy sign of growth and of independent activity 

Stephen G Rich has contributed to The fournal of Edtfcadonal Sociology on various sub- 
jects, as wed as being the editor of an Accident Prevention issue in 1937 
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Out of eleven junior \\\y\\ M\d clcmriiMry sduxil^* only LwO| one from 
cacli division, made, commrms. 'I'hc clrmrnuuy school comment siAtw 
that vocational guidaiHT li.i'i ]yrrn iniriKluicd in die eighth grade; the 
junior high schoolj that there is |>rt>lp|oin of adnisting chisscs to curncu 
lum clnmgcs ami in adduiun there is emphasis <m\ < hara<lcr development. 

Twenty two high scIkkiK re[>Oftrd an increased emphasis and need for 
guidance. An apparent defect is noted ni die gui<laiuc program, which 
rnust be cauuciucd against. Steering pupils into obvious war occupations 

Taiu.v V 


T.^pvcrr OM MtmAi.p 


Uv<l 


iVrifJtf 


TomI 

Elementary school 



1 

7 

Junior high school 

3 

I 


4 

High school 

27 6 

H 

I 

42 

Kindcrgartcn-iali 

7 ‘ 



8 

Higher education 

II 1 

i 


iG 

Conversian 

t I 



2 

Total 

51 10 

12 

5 

79 


such as nursing and engineering may he doing an injustice to those whom 
the guidance program is meant to help. Sonic means of keeping a control 
against an overpopulated nurscS and engineer's field in die future must 
be organized. The guidance director must not find an easy way out 
because it is true that the two mentioned fields arc urgently needed in 
wartime. Instead he must realize that if a boy shows ability in mathe- 
matics, etc*, not only must engineering be considered, but also architec- 
ture, astronomy, teaching, and a long list of occupations. It is to be 
hoped that the whole subject of guidance miglit ictcivc more serious 
attention both now and in the future, 

The special problems resulting from tl\c sv.\r claim our particular at- 
tendon, The responses of the clcinciilary and junioi high schooU do not 

^ytlharn Wi Se£ n a teacher At ihe Queens VocAiic)nal Uigli School, I,onj’ Is 1 ,ukJ C»ly 
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indicate any serious problems resulting from the war. The junior high 
schools made no comments; one elementary school mentioned two: 

1 Training pupils to use tools 

2. Training pupils to cat hot dishes daily 

In contrast, the high schools mention important and pressing problems. 
Falling registers are mentioned by nine schools This is caused by pupils 
dropping out of school in order to secure jobs. Unfortunately, no men- 
tion IS made of the age of the pupils, their I.Q ratings, or their economic 
backgrounds. Eight schools mention the problem of the desire to enlist. 
Since the Selective Service Act has been amended to include the teen-age 
group, that problem has been taken out of the hands of the high school. 

A far more important problem mentioned by eight schools that of 
uncertainty and anxiety among older boys who arc giving up planning 
for the future, The democratic countries arrayed against the dictator- 
ships must evolve a program of certainty and faith in the future, or else 
the winning of the war will be a hollow victory, Perhaps wartime is the 
most important time for a nation to emphasize its cultural heritage, the 
great accomplishments of all humanity, so that the boys may be imbued 
with the great desire to help win the war and to “stick around” during 
the peace to see that the methods of honorable sharing among nations be 
enforced Wc have a great heritage; it is the schoors job to bring it be- 
fore the pupils. The war is an unpleasant interruption in the onward 
march o£ humanity’s progress toward higher standards of living 

To a lessei degree, the following special problems were enumerated i 

I. Increased absence and lateness 

2 Excusing students because of afterschool work 

3. Indifference on the part of students 

zj. Parents tired; see effects 011 children 

5. Afterschool detention impossible because of afterschool employment 

6. Fewer average students; some more conscientious, others much less 

7 Transportation problem 

These problems would be far less m evidence if the schools made a more 
determined attempt to teach the boys and girls that “these arc the things 
wc are fighting for ” It is not the business of the school to engage in the 
fighting, but it IS the business of the school to hold before the nation the 
lessons of the past, to inspire the present; and to dare to dream oE the 
future. 

Some means should be found, whether it be done by the schools or by 
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some coopcMting ^»f»cncy, 10 tare U)t the cluldrcn of war-nulustry work- 
ing parcius. 'rUe hid; of jiaroiual uuUCtil has increased the thsciphnc 
prohlems at sthnoL It v.oiild seem that this pnihlcm can ht approached 
from two dircciiciiis ‘ (1) tium the agciKirs helping the home and (2) by 
the school doing its true )ol> (and ihr joJi it iv hist tjualdied lo do) of 
teaching and inspiring wiili ninclt less mipliasis on the propagandizing 
and training m war. 

Tahic V iiuliciUcs lliai fifiy-t\No stIuMils report an jrnpiovcd student 
morale. Yet from the speua! proUlems nu-ntumed, more than ten schools 
must be suflcring a weakening morale of wlncli they may not be aware 
How do we test die slate of the student's morale? Is it by liis excitement 
m the competitive Inlying of wai stamps^ Is it by die amount of sciap 
collected? Is It by his boasting of what lie'll do 10 ihc enemy when he 
gets there? Is it by the many outwartl signs ett excitement and natural 
adolescent cxuberaucc? Or shall we best test student morale by the quiet 
determination in the mind and eye and hand of the student? C'an we not 
best test student morale by the unproved nitondaiKe recoid, the elimina- 
tion of tardiness, the improved quality of work ? 

V. 1‘FI'ECT ON vSCIIOOL ROUTINf-S 

juiius lairu 

The war has had very liulc effect upon the prevailing loulincs m the 
school That is apparent m the elemcntaiy schools, and becomes more 
obvious as one progresses to higher education Three of the seven elemen- 
tary schools reporting nricntion “no effccl," Two of the eight kindcr- 
garten-i2B schools make the same repot t Stx scUckiIs m higher educa- 
tion reported no changes whatever, whereas one reported only a slight 
disruption of routine. The reports indicate, however, that the war has 
had a greater effect upon assemblies than upon any other routine. Such 
is especially the ease of the high schools, twenty-one of which reported a 
greater emphasis upon patriotic assemblies The elementary schools like- 
wise report an increasing stress upon patriotic ns well as lumioroiis nsscin- 
biles as morale builders. Only one school mentions curiaded empluisis, 
due to the fact that the assembly ball is located m the iip|)cr stoi y of the 
suucuirc, a vulnerable location. Among the miscellaneous items reported 


Jrthtfs Loeb is a teacher oE Socml Stucbcs at James Monroe Higli School in New York Cuy 
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by the high schools are increased homeroom activities and fewer student 
parades 

In higher education, assemblies are influenced by a stress on the discus- 
sion of war and postwar themes In general, conversion schools are the 
least affected of all, since they normally had but a minimum of routine, 
and no assemblies whatever 


NEW ROUTINES 

Eveiy school reporting on this question mentions the initiation of 
some new routine. All schools have inaugurated air-raid drills. This is 
to be expected, as it is a governmental requirement. A more detailed 
study of air-raid drills would show their effect upon the length of the 
recitation period, and upon the recitation itself. 

Schools are required to distribute identification tags to the students. 
However, only one school mentioned **tag distribution” as a new routine. 
Those who failed to mention it probably did so due to a feeling of its 
commonplaceness One junior high school reports a physical-education 
Victory Corps, and another, a Junior Red Cross. 

The high schools show a greater general effect of the war upon new 
routines There, the physical-education departments have organized 
physical toughening and first-aid courses. Additional activities in the 
high schools are the sale of war bonds, civilian defense activities, scrap 
drives, homcmaking courses, and special guard services. Such activities 
are possible due to the higher ages of many of the students, particularly 
m the upper classes. 

An increase of war industries in several districts, with a resulting strain 
upon existing transportation facilities, has had its effect upon the hours 
of five of the schools reporting, since the school hours were changed in 
order to stagger the transportation load. 

The colleges have initiated activities similar to those of the secondary 
schools With the additional activities of inspecting for fire hazards and 
school “sings ” Although one college reports “model airplane building,” 
it IS not to be assumed that this is exceptional, since many high schools 
and even junior high schools are doing the same. 

Of the two conversion schools reporting, one states that it holds its 
air-raid drills and adheres to dimout regulations, whereas the other is 
so busy producing needed manpower that it has not had an air-raid drill, 
and reports that it has no time for assemblies 
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ARTHUR 

Llsff by students. The im[>act of war has caused ihc greatest change m 
the use cj[ high-school faciliiics, as compared with oilici levels of educa- 
tion. Twelve high schools report an incrcascil use hy students while 
eleven others arc now used less. In only fourteen of the tlnriy-five re- 
porting higli schools has there been no change in use of school facilities. 


Tawib VI 


yiPECT ON Tllh 

USE 01’ SCHOOL lAClLIHKS IlY STUUFNTS 


UvA 

imreuft 

Dfcrfitfc 

A'o ( /ftin^g 

Na Dj/a 

rofal 

Elementary school 

3 

3 

1 


7 

Junior high school 

2 


2 


4 

High school 

12 

1 1 

K2 

7 

42 

Kindergartcn-i2U 

I 


6 

t 

8 

Higher education 

5 

7 

'1 


16 

Conversion 

I 

2 



2 

Totals 

24 

2Z 

25 

8 

79 


A similar situation js to be found in the higher education level Only in 
four of sixteen reporting institutions of higher learning has there been 
no change. A simple explanation is readily found for decreased use of 
school facilities in the high school and in instiuuions of higher educa- 
tion; namely, the fact that u is from these instiuiiions that our army is 
being recruited. Increase in use, on the other hand, can he explained on 
the basis of recognition both by the school authorities and by the com- 
munity that further study will help both the individual and the group. 
Ill many instances, the school has become the community center 
Use by commiunty. There has been a tremendous increase m use of 
school facilities by the community. Of sixty-six schools icportiiig, forty- 
live indicate increased use, Only fourteen show no change. The greatest 
decrease (five) is shown by the high school. 

AddtUonal sessions Of scvcnly-six scIuhiIs rcpouing, tlurly-ninc show 
an increase m sessions while thirty-seven show a dccicasc. Ten schools 

rir//it{r Hfig/tsorf has been a principal of New York City schools since 1928 
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report that they are running on a twenty-four-hour schedule It would be 
interesting to know why thirty-seven schools show a decrease in the num- 
ber of sessions. Could it be the result of loss of students to the Army, 
Navy, etc.? 

Mitneographmg, t€xtboo]{s, and supplies. Here there is a definite re- 
duction m use due to the war impact because of ‘'freezing,” shortage, 
conservation, etc — this in spite of the fact that there has been an increased 
demand for mimeographing rationing notices, air-raid precautions, etc. 
This would indicate a curtailment of traditional or standard types of 
m imeographi ng. 

In general, the trend in textbooks follows the trend in supplies While 
a great many new textbooks arc being ordered for understanding the war 

Table VII 


effect on the use 

OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 

BY THE COMMUNITY 

Level 

Increase 

Decrease No Change No Data 

Total 

Elementary school 

4 

I 

I I 

7 

Junior high school 

4 



4 

High school 

21 

5 

7 9 

42 

Kindcrgartcn-i2B 

5 

I 

2 

8 

Higher education 

10 


3 3 

16 

Conversion 

I 


I 

2 

Totals 

45 

7 

14 13 

79 


Table VIII 



additional sessions resulting from the war 


Level 

Yes* 

No 

No Data 

Total 

Elementary school 


7 


7 

Junior high school 

I 

3 


4 

High school 

25 

17 


42 

Kinderga rcen“i2B 

2 

5 

I 

8 

Higher education 

9 

6 

1 

16 

Conversion 

2 



2 

Totals 

39 

38 

2 

79 


^ 24-liour-sclKdulc reported by lo schools 
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crtorl, for prc'indvtciioii Uauniig, cic., fewer iCKts of ihc standard type arc 
now available in the sc1uk>Is rcportuii;. 

CO NCI tiSlONS 

The data presented m Tables Vb Vll, VIU, uud the sltuly of mimeo- 
graph inatcnah, tcvilxx^ks, nml sup|dies in<licate rhTiiiUely that the war 
impact has been felt by cuir celueutional system at every IcveL Uach area, 
from kindergarten to the imivcrsiiy, has been affected. Generally, In- 
creased demands have been made by the ccinuuunity upon tliCvSC institu- 
tions in an *'alI-oLit" effort to aid the war. Wherever a loss of normal 
activity is evidenced (as in high schoob etc ) it, too, is due to war de- 
mands, either m the form of materials or in the form of manpower. 

Vll. EFFECT ON TKACIIMl SUPPLY 

IHA M, KUNf- 

Early withdrawals (or service in the armed forces was heaviest m the 
secondary and college levels as the percentage of men in these areas is 
higher, Male teachers on the elementary level arc not numerous and 
withdrawals for either types of service is inconsequential. As ihe accelera- 
tion of enlistments of women in the three service organi7aiions has in- 
creased since November i9^j2 analysis of tlicsc data does not represent 
the situation today. 

Tahue IX 


PHODLEM OP 

TPAcnriis nriNO 

CAium no 

MU ITARY SFRVICF 


Uvrl 

hJo F 0 ^c/ 



/ ofal 

Elementary school 

4 



7 

Junior high school 


3 

I 

4 

High school 

5 



42 

Kindergarcen“i2B 


5 


8 

Higher education 


<) 

‘1 

16 

Conversion 

1 


I 

2 

Total 

ifi 

41 

U} 

79 


Ira M Khne i$ Assisiant Protessor o[ Pdiicniion and iJirccior of die lUircau of Appoint 
mcnis at the School of Educaiion of New York Uiuvcr^iiy 
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Table X 


PROBLEM OF 

TEACHERS BEING 

TAKEN UP BY 

INDUSTRY 


Level 

No Effect 

Sl/gAi 

Senous 

Total 

Elementary school 

5 

2 


7 

Junior high school 

2 

2 


4 

High school 

17 

20 

5 

42 

Kmdergarten-iiB 

4 

4 


8 

Higher education 

10 

5 

I 

16 

Conversion 

I 

I 


2 

Total 

39 

34 

6 

79 


The withdrawal of teachers for employment in industry falls most 
heavily at the secondary-school level. This withdrawal is likewise accel- 
erated as the intensity of war e/fort rises and demand for manpower and 
material increases. Demand for manpower has been nationwide but more 
vigorous in and around industrial areas Industrial needs draw most 
heavily from teachers of mathematics, science, and vocational fields The 
relatively high income of both men and women in industry under war 
production lures teachers from schools, especially in low salary areas The 
temporary character of industrial employment in a war crisis does not 
restiain or retard transfer. The degree to which teachers generally have 
been underpaid is now being recognized by those served by these teachers 
It IS now obvious that the supply of qualified teachers is not inexhaustible. 

The gravity of the problem of replacement is not adequately repre- 

Tablb XI 


PROBLEM OP REPLACEMENT OF TEACHERS 


Level 

None 

Slight 

Senoiis 

Total 

Elementary school 

3 

3 

I 

7 

Junior high school 


2 

2 

4 

High school 

3 

20 

19 

42 

Kmdergarten-izB 

i 

2 

5 

8 

Higher education 

5 

7 

4 

i6 

Conversion 

I 


I 

2 

Total 

13 

34 

3 ^ 

79 
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sentecl m Tabic XL Available xincmployc^l teachers have already been 
absorbed niid the acute shortage of icaclnii^r personnel which several 
months ago was considered a myth has now been accepted as an 
actuahty. 

The adaptation of tCiidicrs to the senons conditions arising from 
withdrawals and the induction of large nuinbrrs of persons not prcvi- 


*VABia; Xll 


mjBLFM OP ADAPfArlON OP irAnniRS 



'None 

Slighi 

Seriotft 

Taial 

Elementary school 

2 

5 


1 

Junior high school 




A 

High scliool 

J\ 


8 


Kinder gar tca~i2iB 

1 

A 


8 

Higher education 

<) 

5 

2 

16 

Conversion 


I 

I 

2 

Total 


42 

N 

79 


ously engaged regularly as teachers is diflicult and may seriously impair 
the cdicicncy of education on all levels. 

The survey reveals retraining and out-oMiccnsc teaching as the two 
outstanding mctliods of meeting the problem. These, however, may re- 
sult la serious impaumciu of the quality of instruction The retraining 
of teachers under pressure as to lime and cxlcnt cannot ensiiic a satisfac- 
tory standard oC leaching service. 

Out-oE-Ucense teaching may become actually vicious in its effect upon 
the standards for certification and quality of service No brief for existing 
standards of certification should be assumed; however, there are stand- 
ards The development of existing standards represents an upward trend 
in kind, quality, and extent of preparation and has resulted in teachers 
whose teaching services have improved. Any cxpcthcncy resorted to in 
keeping schools staffed during tins or any other crisis should not destroy 
or impair existing standards. 

The use of substitute tcaclicrs to occupy positions that should be filled 
by full-time teachers is also vicious. As a relief to the salary item of school 
budgets, it cannot be justified It deprives teachers of the income and 
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reward to which they aic entitled, makes them mindful of their insecu- 
rity, deprives them o£ the ultimate benefits of retirement annuities, and 
limits tlie satisfaction and enjoyment to which teachers worthy of the 
name are entitled. 

No considerable number of retired teachers will return to classrooms 
even j£ picsent restrictions on their employment be removed 
We need to be zealous in our cflorcs to keep our education program at 
the highest possible level of elBciency for the duration. Postwar adjust- 
ments should be of less concern at this stage. 


VIII DEMANDS MADE ON TIME OF TEACHERS 

DOUGLAS G, GRAIJFLIN 

Intraschool duties added The most frequently mentioned additional 
intrascliool duty of teachers was an increased load of pupils and/or 
classes. Only fifty per cent of those replying listed this heavier load specifi- 
cally, another twenty-five per cent replying in generalities which could be 
construed to mean added work, sudi as, “many more/' “yes.” 

Following increased load, in order of decreasing frequency, came war 
stamp and scrap drives, additional guidance activities, air-raid drill re- 
sponsibilities, and first-aid teaching. 

These replies confirm what one would have guessed would be the 
additional responsibilities of teachers m wartime If there is any surpris- 
ing reply it is the one that indicates that schools have so early recognized 
the need for added guidance on the part of young people in wartime, 
This IS encouraging 

Exluischool duties added About fifty per cent of the schools replying 
listed rationing as an added demand on the teacher’s out-of-school-hours 
time. Even allowing for the fact that a few of the replies were from pri- 
vate schools and colleges it is significant to note that not all teachers have 
rationing responsibilities 

The other frequently mentioned demands on the time of school 
teachers' afterschool hours were such as any member of the community 
might expect; participation in the civilian defense piogram (plane spot- 
ters, auxiliary firemen, air-raid wardens, etc ) and Red Cross activities/ 
A few, SIX out of eighty, mentioned teaching courses for the civilian de- 


Dottglas G Ginffliti is principal of the Chappnqua (New York) Public Schools 
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fense .uitlioriucs and icn per cent replied tliai tlicre W(’rc no additional 
dcJiiands upon their nut-of-srlux)! ninu 


IX liVimr/l ON SCHOOL MNANCL 


ANTHONV P 1 1 HRl lUf) 

0[ ihc total numher of schools lepornn^, ->») pt \ law show an increase 
in budget; zo pci cent show a decrease; pei c< ru show nocfTccL^ while 
the remaining iH per cent make no report on this item As for teachers' 
salaries, 2<) |}cr cent show an increase; r per cent {only one school) shows 
a tlccrevisc; (m \w cent show no ctlect, and () per cent make no report 
The percentages arc, of course, greatly influenced hy the percentages of 


TAun XllI 


Lti et 

Elementary scIkk)I 
Junior high school 
Senior higli school 
Kinclcrgarten-i2R 
Higher education 
Conversion 

Total 


fw iiu RoiH.rr 

!r'irii[sr lJr<rciJf< ' 

1 

2 

1.1 II 

•\ » 

■i 1 

21 lA 


I (fttl ItliKl/, T'lll’l 

] ^ 7 

I I 4 

J • 4 42 

^ 8 

f> ^ i 6 

2 2 

?(» 14 79 


the senior high schools, since the latter tonstunted over half, <53 per cent, 
of the total number of schools re purling, 

U would seem that the increase in Inidgeu 29 pci cent, corresponds to 
the increase in salai y, 29 per cent However, a glance at Tallies XIII and 
XIV will reveal that these increases do not correspond school for school 
Whde there is a decrease in budget in 20 per cent of the eases, the de- 
crease m teachers' salaries is negligible "I hus, the increase or maintenance 
of salaries has of necessity been at the sacririce of othei crlucatumal items. 

The percentage of cases of increase in budget is jiisi about ofTset by the 
percentage of decreases In fact, dune is no noticeable v,uialion between 
increase, decrease, and no effect— 20 |)er cent, 20 |)Ci cent, per cent 

Anthony J Ferreno is a leadier in die New York City schools 
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Hence, wc cannot attiibute either the mciease or decrease la budget as 
an effect of die war, Ic seems that all we can say is that in some cases there 
has been an increase, in others a decrease following the declaration of 
war. Perhaps, these would be the same without a war. 


Table XIV 

m-eCT ON meUERS* SALARIES 


Utrel 

Increasd Decrease 

m Effect 

Blank 

Total 

Elementary school 

I 

6 


7 

Junior high school 


3 

1 

4 

Scnioi high school 

11 

29 

2 


Kindcrgarten-i2B 

5 

3 


8 

Higher education 

5 I 

7 

3 

16 

Conversion 

I 


I 

2 

lotal 

23 1 

48 

7 

79 


The numerous comments made by the respondents show a concerted 
agreement that budgets, and with them salaries, must be increased 

. teachers must be paid more ” 

“ . . We hope to have reasonable increases soon.” 

, An increase in budget is urgently needed ” 

. It IS hoped that some adjustment will be made for increased living 
costs ” 

“ . increase being considered.” 

Almost all commented along this line. 

We should compare the rather haphazard budgetary conditions repre- 
sented m the tables with the situation in England. In that country, after 
years of war, in spite of the many pressing wartime needs, it was deemed 
both prudent and expedient actually to increase, systematically, the budget 
for education 

The social and practical value of maximum educational provision has 
long since ceased to lie a debatable issue There is danger, though, that in 
the immediate ciisis the exigencies of the moment may leave us no other 
course than to accept and yield to the patently justifiable demands for 
further economics 111 education In the present upheaval, it is essential 
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that the hnaticial structure of education remains secure We arc en- 
gaged in a dcaili struggle to preserve democratic gnvcrnmcnl An ade- 
quately financed public education is the coincrstoiic of iliat democratic 
government. 


X KFl'hCTS ON TKAOHl-RS* OU^lLOOKvS 

NOIIM AN K, IHJN I 

ClIANChS ANTtCIPATJ I>— *1 OR Till DUR VI ION 

FiCty-fivc pei cent of those answering the questionnaire anticipated a 
significant change in emphasis for the duration of the wai from a formal, 
academic ly j>e of education to one of a more practical or functniival nature. 
This change was chnracicnzcd m many diffeiciu ways. Some of the de- 
scriptive phrases follow; “a more (uncuonal use of the schools with less 
emphasis on the cuhiiial,” “increased aueiuton to vocational education,” 
“shift from academic to manual ahiliucs,” “pride in the ahdiiy to do/' 
“a more realistic curriculum/' “less distinction hciweeii the academic and 
vocational high sch(K)ls,“ The adjectives "technical/* "mechanical/' and 
“incliisinar' were frequently used. Repeated ruciuton was made of a 
greater emphasis on and interest in courses in science and mathematics 
Conversely, several persons reported an nnticipatc<l lc>ssening of interest 
m the more purely academic sulijccls, pariicuUily languages. 

Fifteen pci cent of those replying anticipated a loss of qualified teachers, 
particulaily in the technical fields, though reference was also made to the 
migration expected from poorer paying commiinilits to those able to offer 
better salaries Nine per cent expected to lose students to industries 
The remaining answers indicated a wide variety of expected changes 
so different in nature as to prevent grouping. Some of the more interest- 
ing follow: “increased community service” (5)/ “reduced revenue” (3), 
“more activities and duties for teachers” (3), “an accelerated program” 
(2), “lowering of the age when students might work in industries” (2), 
“greater emphasis on patriotism” (2), “iiuisciy schools for children of 
working mothers'* (2), “increase in part-time work of students” (2), 

^ Numbers m parcmbcsis indKilc frequency of incnlton No numWr indie, nca only one Mich 
reply 


Herman R, Hunt is principal of iJic Hoyle School of iJancn, Conn 
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“increased juvenile delinquencies ” “increased guidance and self-govern- 
menr,” “shortening of the school day or year,” "pupils and teachers more 
serious/' "laxness in relation to standards,'* "an opening up of new, ex- 
perimental ideas in the building of curriculum,” "a more questioning 
attitude of mind on the part of educators and of the public generally,” 

POSTWAR CHANGP^ ANTICIPATED 

Forty-two per cent of those answering believed that the change from 
an academic to a more immediately practical program would be con- 
tinued after the war. This reaction was indicated by such expressions as 
"pragmatic subject matter with vocational emphasis,” "greater flexibility 
in the whole educational establishment,** "streamlining the curricula by 
eliminating courses that have been retained because of tradition,” "em- 
phasis on those fundamentals necessary for economic self-sufficiency,” 
"more trade work,” "get away from the white-collar idea,” "from classical 
to practical,” "the old academic high school will never return/* "educa- 
tion for Jiving,” "duration changes will be made permanent.** Frequently 
those who believed that education would become more realistic, to the 
extent that it would relate more directly to the manifold activities in- 
volved in making a living, believed also that the school would be required 
to assume even greatei responsibilities for vocational guidance 

Ten per cent indicated that they did not expect any change in educa- 
tion, but it was not clear whether they meant tJiat postwar education 
would not differ materially from the kind existing during the emergency 
or whether they felt there would be no change from that offered before 
the war. The latter would seem more likely to be the case. 

All other answers scattered widely as will be apparent from the follow- 
ing. "the Federal Government will aid education and equalize educa- 
tional opportunities” (5), "emphasis on international understanding and 
tolerance of others” (3), "an influx of students who failed to finish their 
education” (3), "possible addition or extension of secondary education 
into the college field** (2), “decrease in enrollment/* "fall in teacher 
wages,” “increase in juvenile delinquency/* "decrease in school support/* 
"ocuipational rehabilitation,” "deflation of ‘progressive baloon’ in interest 
of effective teaching,” "growth in child-care centers,” "increased recog- 
nition of services of teachers,” "decline in vocational emphasis and rise in 
cultural,*’ "greater emphasis on democracy and democratic procedures 
m education.” 
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I'FhTlNhM fiFSl \nt IlKS llFINO ( OMU^riT-D 

Thnty per cent of \\\c <jucsti<ninaircs iiulHtitctl that some experiments 
or resell I ell ncuvuirs ucn hrinj^ (oniKutcrl in rhr sduml systems report- 
ing. Ihc two most often nicnuoncd were' "clicckmg on adaptability of 
present courses to tlic war nrc<ls" and "investigating tlic efTecuvcncss 
of oiir guidance atuviiicr («>). Other mvrstigaiKins reported were: "em- 
ployment of pupils anti follow-np on grarlualrs” (.|), "suuicnt inventory 
being prepared," "value of lectures on the dcrnociatic way of life," **aclapt- 
abihty of women lo ccnain mathuu' dM>p operaunns," "effect of class size 
on ihstruclton," "devising tests toprahci smccss in ineclianical drawing," 
"mvestigatiiig knowledge of aims and iss\i(s <jf the nsmt," "integrating 
arithmetic with other suhicas," "value of part-time work iii secondary 
education," "adapting college courses m inathcniatas and physics to 
secondary schcxil." 

crr\N<iFS DisjHFii lOK nir hokmion 

As might be expected, the greatest langc of aiiswcis came in this and 
the succeeding phases of ilic survey. To die first part, "What changes 
would you like lo see for the duration of tlic war'*" twenty'Seven per cent 
emphasized the rcnlisiic as o[)posnl lo the academic type of education. 
The phrases used were very similar to diose use d in answering the earlier 
question; * 'viewing education rcalisutally," "grcaici emphasis on voca- 
tional and scieniific education with adequate guidance," "complete shift 
to trnming for useful employment," "all lugh-school students should have 
vocational training of some sort," "need for an expanded industrial-arts 
program " 

Ten pci cent wanted no change from prewar standards All the other 
answers were widely distributed over many dilTcicnt subjects, as follows 
"incicased icachci salaries" (6), "greater cooperation lictwccn industries 
and vocational training" (3), "dccicasc in class si/c" (^5), "planning 
school clay to encourage part-time employment" (^), "drop Regents" (2), 
"greater financial support of education by State and Federal Govern- 
ment" (2), "greatei flexibility in licensing tcacliers" (2), "removal of 
rationing duties or liglilening tc.icliing load" (2), “increased participa- 
tion of teachers in war effort" (2), "a beiicr defincxl ])nliLy on the part of 
government toward education" (2), “highei education made available to 
poor students with ability," "real piofessionali/ation of teaching," "avoid 
undue emphasis on technical coiuscs fi)r all pupils," "master fundamen- 
tals," "reduce graduation requirements by making languages and social 
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studies elective/’ “greater school-community cooperation, with commu- 
nity participation in planning the curricula ” 

POSTWAR CHANGES DESIRED 

To the question, “What changes would you like to see in the postwar 
world?” the answers again clustered about those changes thought neces- 
sary to make education more practical, but whereas forty-two per cent 
indicated that they thought such a change would take place only twenty- 
five per cent indicated that they looked on it with favor. The descriptive 
phrases were similar to those used previously : “we are too college prepara- 
tory minded,” “get away from glorifying the white-collar man,” “high 
schools should give pupils something they could use to earn a living/’ 
“a more realistic philosophy of education actually applied,” “wc need 
greater flexibility in our educational program,” “greater integration of the 
schools with the life outside the schools,” “greater attention to the needs 
of the iioncollege group ” 

The other replies touched on many different aspects of education, 
“equalization of education through Federal aid” {5), “better salaries for 
teachers” (4), “increased public respect fur the teaching profession” (2), 
“propagandize to eliminate isolationist thinking” (2), “reduce class size” 
(2), “much greater emphasis on guidance” (2), “more opportunities for 
democratic participation within the school” (3), “adequate budgets, com- 
munity centered schools/’ “keep fundamental family and church rela- 
tionships,” ^'morc drilling on the 3 R’s,” “courses for bright students 
only,” “one-year military training for all high-school graduates,” “return 
to emphasis on spiritual values,” “tenure for all teachers,” “classroom 
teachers should have more influence in curriculum revision,” “afterschool 
recreational services,” “eliminate specialization below the eleventh gf ade/* 
“debunking schools of education so that the schools can do a good job/’ 
“teaching through mastery of what is taught,” “prepare against disband- 
ing the junior high school by a better understanding of its function by 
trained teachers,” “more attention to personality,” “constantly increased 
flexibility based upon an understanding of individual differences.” 

CONCLUSION 

Three facts seem clear from this survey — educators are sensitive to the 
impact of the war on the schools, they accept the role that education can 
play in helping to win the war, and they are strenuously at work on the 
immediate task of making chose adaptations of curriculum and personnel 
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MOBILIZING A SCHOOL FOR WAR 


LUCIAN LAMM 

At the High School of Science in New York City the responsi- 
bility for the coordination of wartime activities is centered in 
(i) the principal and his heads of departments; (2) the guidance 
committee, which advises and programs all pupils, (2) the faculty 
advisory council, whose concern is chiefly the interests of the staff; 
and (4) the steering committee, which initiates and supervises the 
wartime program in its numerous aspects. 

The steering committee makes periodic appraisals of the school’s 
war endeavors, examines new possibilities and procedures, and 
suggests modifications. Under its general aegis comes a great variety 
of activities most of which are supervised by committees of the fac- 
ulty, or of the faculty and tlie student body. The following are 
examples of such activities : 

The defense council has jurisdiction over air-raid precautions. A 
committee on war courses attends to pre-induction and pre-flight 
curricula. A committee on the High School Victory Corps super- 
vises the conversion of the extracurriculum, and enrolls properly 
qualified pupils. A committee on teacliers’ courses is the coordinator 
of in-service courses given by our teachers for those who wish to 
qualify for out-of-Iicense teaching and for other purposes (such as 
first-aid certificate) . Numerous other committees, in which pupils 
play a large part, are devoted to tlie sale of bonds and stamps, salvage 
drives, books for those m service, contributions to the Red Cross and 
to Allied war relief, blood donations, collation of literature on the 
war, bazaars, and other types of sales drives for numerous war-relief 
purposes, aids to teacliers and to tlie C.D,V O. in tlie event of an 
air raid, etc. 

Every subject department has, in one way or another, adapted its 

Lftctan Lamm is Chairmin of the Social Smclica Department and Acting Principal of the 
High School of Science, New York City 
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curriculum to the war need without sacrificitijr, liowcvcr, basic 
values. 


WAin’IMK (iUIDANflK I)I-.My\NI)S 
w.o roRDVfi 

A cjucstionnaiic Mihinutcd to all stiidcnls by llu dtao of j»irls at 
the Euclul (lentral Ifi^h School, luiclul, Ohio, dischisecl, among 
other (lata, the following facts .iImuii hS ^ high-sslmol students. 

Parent employment 

283 fathers employed in the day diift in defense plants 
106 fathers employer! in the night shift in defense plants 
46 mothers employed in the day shift in defense plants 
42 motlici.s employed in the night shift in defense plants 

Military sci vice 

m have bi others in military service 
Student employment 

128 boys working at legitimate paid part-time jobs 
52 girls working at legitimate paid part-time jobs 

Miscelloneotis chote type jobs (not included m above gioup) 

60 girls care for children part time 
28 girls do housework part time for pay 
21 boys earn money for care of lawns, etc 
41 boys carry papers 

In commenting upon the way the war has affected their family 
life, loi children mentioned the long hoiiis most of their paicnts 
now worked. Statements such a,s “We hardly cvci see my father” 
were common. Alternating .shifts worked by faihei, motlicr, or 
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both cause complications in meals, sleep, and recreation Parents 
working nights must sleep days and the influence of the day- 
slccping parent is lost. The seven-day work week cuts family rec- 
reation out of their lives, leads to frayed nerves and to much un- 
supci vised recreation on the part of the child. Families are divided 
when some member leaves for the aimed services, and further com- 
plications arise wlicii a gnl whose husband is gone comes home. 
This means more crowded living conditions in some homes, jeal- 
ousies on the part of children still in school, and actual economic 
pressures. 

Irregulai meals develop from the alternating shifts and varying 
times One mother prepares several breakfasts each morning. The 
mother wlio woiks is trying to carry two jobs— factory and home. 
The implications of this type of family situation are clear. In addi- 
tion, it brings additional responsibilities to the children. Comments 
on die questionnaire indicate that probably 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents in our high school have duties in connection with caring for 
the home, cooking, marketing, etc., that have heretofore been done 
by the mother. 

Eighty-scven commented that they were deprived of luxuries that 
they had commonly accepted before the war Several youngsters 
commented that they had moved from farms to the city with prob- 
lems of adjustment arising from this change m living. In addition, 
there weic a number of cases In which the war had destroyed a 
sm.all business nr was destroying it, and the father’s going to work 
in a war plant had changed their entire way of living. 

The school has tried to anticipate to the best of its ability some of 
the problems indicated in this study Group work with boys has 
placed emphasis upon maintaining health, particularly through 
regularity in hours of sleep and meals In the girls’ guidance groups, 
the teachers have dii cctcd them, wherever possible, to their responsi- 
bility for maintaining morale in the home, by assisting wherever 
possible in maintaining a unrinal home life Questions of individ- 
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ual inornluy .\ml pcriona! frccilinn arc cnnsulrrctl. Counselors 
aud hoiucrtHim tcaclicrs lu\r held individiMt uuifcrcnccs v/idi all 
cliildrcii from lioincs wlicrr Iwnli itarcnCi arc nuploycd and have 
auempted lo y;ivc individunl miidancc and ?,upj»eMioii5 in these 
easel. The tjucsticmn.urrs used iti the original study were leturncd 
lo ihe l»onicim)m ic.uhcr.s and have itrcii made die basis for indi- 
vidual consultations. 

All sludcnls who imlicatcd that dicy were cmployctl wcrcchccked 
as to cinploymenr, age, and the legality of their job. The attendance 
dcparimcnc increased its vigilance wheic ilicsc particular children 
were concerned, so that live school might exercise a restraining in- 
fluence upon illegal work hours and illegal work. The tremendous 
growth of industrial war work in our community, witiiout any 
increase in the staff of inspectors from the State Department o£ 
Industrial Relations, has intensified die school’s pioblcm in dealing 
with the exploitation of cliildrcn by employers who see in this con- 
dition an opportunity to avoid legal consequences. The school’s 
service to the community can he most effective through an under- 
standing of tlic problems tlic students aic facing. Tlic work in 
guidance groups, homerooms, and individual counseling has never 
been more important. 

GUIDANCE OF WARTIME STUDIES 

TARl. W. SEtHLRT 

A most significant activity in Belleville High School along the 
war effort is the classification of boys and gii Is into the ability levels 
used by the Array in its classification procedures. Objective test 
scores on all pupils have been assembled on indiviilual Cumulative 
Pupil Record Cards. These provide an inventory of the pupil’s gen- 
eral intellectual level, his achievement in various subjects, and ccr- 

Hari W Setbert \i Gvui^rtncc Director nnJ ai the BcllcviUc (New Jersey) High 
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tain specialized abilities. Each pupil is assigned to one of five ability 
levels: superior, above-average, average, below-average, and lowest 
level. 

Pupils are asked to elect school subjects in line with their abilities 
so that there may be no waste of manpower in the school training 
program. Every boy and girl who has die ability to do the work is 
strongly urged to take algebra, geometry, physics, etc. In the light 
of shortages of workers and of materials for critical occupations, 
high-school boys and girls must give up their much cherished free- 
dom of choice prerogative and select those subjects that will pro- 
vide the skills and knowledge that the nation needs. On the other 
hand, prerequisites have been set up for each subject and specific 
pupils will have a priority of choice to tliese subjects because of 
then ability-level classification. Pupils will not be asked, “What 
subjects do you want to lake next year?" but, “What subjects will 
be most profitable for you and for the nation?” 

To prepare the pupils for this philosophy of guidance, a unit has 
been prepared by the guidance director on “Growing into an Occu- 
pation”* for use of teachers, pupils, and parents. 

Occupational booklets have been assembled in the school library 
and are filed according to the code classifications in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles Literature on colleges and training schools 
arc available. Mateiials have been assembled on the opportunities in 
the various branches of the armed services for the use of students 
who face induction immediately. These boys are given a preliminary 
interview to ease their minds about the whole process of induction. 
They have been referred to a discussion of the personnel classifica- 
tion of the United States Army. They have been informed of the 
urgency of making a good impression during the induction 
activities. 


Tins was rcponnl m ilic November 1942 issue of The School Uemew 



EDUCATING THE CONSUM)-.K EOR WARTIME 

DIVING 


MURRAY RANKS 

The war has given a «reinen<lniis im|u-ius lo rh<* need lor con- 
sumer education. If we. arc to preserve our national unity, and work 
as one people for n victorious conclusion to the present sli ugglc, our 
people must be informed with regard to tlie purposes and the neces- 
sity for accepting wartime controls of their economic awl social life. 

Our program of consumer education duiing the emergency em- 
phasizes not only piivaticm, but suggests compensating factors as 
well. Consumers arc taught to keep in mind, in an attempt to pro- 
mote high standards, the fact that they arc entitled to specific and 
complete information alxmt the products they buy, and to study 
available national standards. 

We arc educating against “scare buying’’ .iml lio.vriling, two con- 
ditions which arc brought about by fear of slioriagc.s and ignorance 
of fundamcatal economic principles which sliow that such prac- 
tices actually foster the shortages they seek to combat, and, what 
is more serious, tend to heighten the trcixl toward inflationary 
measures. 

An attempt is made to convey tlic idea that the more war bonds 
we purchase the less chance there is for mfiatioir, the less goods we 
buy, the smaller the likelihood for pi ices to rise disproportionately, 
and the greater the funds available for military needs 
Real shortages in consumer goods that already confront us, plus 
decrease in real wages, whicli the war has hrouglu, have made a new 
and completely tevised program of consumer training impciativc. 
Students arc taught to conserve what they have, and to cxtr.act the 
last possible ounce of use out of the things they already own. “Less 
shopping— more mending” is the theme. Attention is given to the 

Murray Hankj is GooedmMor of DisiribiiiivcrducaHon at tl\c l^uiio HigU SebooU 
beth, New Jersey 
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question of salvaging materials, since vast quantities of materials 
needed for war production are continually being discarded because 
their wortli is not realized. 

Thus wc are attempting to equip the consumer to fight the war on 
the home fiont by revising the old-line emphasis in consumer edu- 
cation to a newer and more dynamic emphasis upon education for 
economic well-being in a war era. 

OBTAINING SUPPLIES FOR SHOP CLASSES 

RUDOLF SKRtVANEK 

The Essex County Vocational and Technical High School was 
specifically set up to teach trades and technical occupations. It has 
always had an abundance of die finest industrial equipment and the 
necessary supplies to function efficiently and adequately Since 
Pearl Harbor, however, new supplies could be obtained only 
through priority ratings and priorities permitted only die purchase 
of something if it was available. 

Since strategic materials and supplies were not always available, 
a search for substitutes was undertaken. Tliese were found m junk 
yards and with dealers of salvaged material All our steel has come 
from such sources To get copper for repair and maintenance of 
electrical control equipment, old switchboards were purchased. 
Two thousand pinball machines confiscated by the county prose- 
cutor’s office furnished wire and electrical material. Wire for prac- 
tice work comes from field coils of old motors and generators. 

Our machine shop is making 300 center drills, roo chuck 
wrenches, 100 chipping hammers, 100 lathe sleeves, 100 lathe centers, 
toolmakers’ .sqii.ircs, riveting bucking bars, and in our manufactur- 
ing department wc arc making 300 calipers and dividers. The 
chemistry clcparlmcnt is making suhstitutes for our soldering classes 

Rndnlj Sktwanfk i' l’rinci|i,tl of ili< I wex Connly VolmioihI and Ttchnic il High Stiiool 
in New Jer^Ly 
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.uul for the inacltinc cliw:. Wc br.i/c riHli <if t(X)l bits to carbon 
steel. 

The electrical power cl.issr's m.nnl.iiii the four laiiidrcil direct- 
current motors in the biillcling 

To inamtaiiv oiir <n>er.uin^» crpiipincnt a uici.il spiayinjt machine 
h.is been piircli.iscil which will buiUl tip worn p.Ht.s so they can be 
rcmacliincd to original specifications, 

Insicatl of Brown and Sharpe oi Siarrcit j>r(‘Cision tools, wc ate 
accepting little known .substitutes. These substitutes will be well 
known after the cincrjj;cucy, because they are giving good account 
of themselves. 

A request for a priority will he fillcil out only wlicn: 
r. We cannot m.ikc it. 

2. Wc cannot secure acceptable used equi[unont 
It is vitally necessary to our opeiation. 

4 Wc can conscientiously say that the war efiort doc.s not need it 
more than wc do. 

Measured by these standards, one will find that tlicrc is little excuse 
for asking for priorities except in very exceptional eases. 

American schools must assume a rc.ilistic attitude and prove that 
they possess the initiative and ingenuity with which they arc ci edited 
by doing business as usual with unusual busine.ss methods. 

TEACHING AIDS FOR THE WARTIME PROGRAM 

UU lirlMtRS 

As a part of ks contribution to the war clfort, the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, olTcrs the sci vices of its 
War Information Center and Teaching Aids Seivkc, hotli dcp.irt- 
ments of the College Library. 

Lilt hleimcrs directs ilic 'j'caclitng Aids Service of the New Jrfsev Si.iir 1'caclicrs Colkyc, 
Upper MontcUtt, New Jersey 
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The College was designated by the School and College Civilian 
Morale Service of the United States Office of Education as one of 
tlic three Key War Information Centers in New Jersey colleges. 
The infoimation center is on the free mailing lists of 129 organi- 
zations, distributed as follows: 

Government agencies, Federal, State, and local 

Propaganda and information services of the United 
Nations 

Associations for social and economic betterment, postwar 
planning, etc. 5 

Commercial organizations publishing informational and 
morale-building materials , 13 

Miscellaneous 12 

These materials, as well as books, pamphlets, etc., from the library 
of the College, are classified by subject and available for use at all 
times. In addition, the library has published two selected lists, with 
supplements, on Civilian Morale, and Postwar Planning and the 
Schools. These sell at a nominal sum. 

A number of lists of Visual and Teaching Aids are now available 
to curriculum laboratories, State and city boards of education, 
libraries, museums, and iii<!ividual teachers throughout the coun- 
try Since they are up-to-date, the materials in these lists and in the 
files fit into the wai time program outlined in the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondaiy School Principals for October 1942. 

To date, lists have been prepared in the following fields; Amer- 
ican Democracy, Aviation, Biology, Chemistry, English, French, 
Healtli Education, Mathematics, Music, Pan-Americanism, and 
Spanish These sell at nominal suras ; all except the Foreign Lan- 
guage lists arc available gratis to librarians in the public schools of 
New Jersey. 
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EDITORIAL 

The November 1942 issue of The Journal of Educational Sociology 
began its editorial ‘With these quotations: ‘'We are United Nations at 
war “Peace must lead to a cooperative world order with the four free- 
doms for all people/* 

Readers of The Journal are concerned with the problems of translat- 
ing this hope into reality. They, therefore, are interested m keeping 
abreast of any community organization that shows effective progress 
in this direction. 

It is the purpose of this issue to review the significance of consumers* 
cooperation in relation to the groping of men everywhere for a way of 
life that meets the practical and ethical needs of the day. Cooperators 
believe that the world we will have tomorrow is being fashioned in our 
day-to-day relationships now They believe that international coopera- 
tion IS feasible only as a foundation for cooperative attitudes and methods 
exist within each nation and within each community. They believe that 
consumer cooperatives are unique in providing the mechanics for apply- 
ing principles of equity, universality, and brotherhood in everyday busi- 
ness They believe in “atomic action’* — in tackling the problems that face 
all men as soon as two or three are ready and willing. 

The authors of this series of articles have all had firsthand experience 
with the impact of consumers’ cooperation on the community, either as 
educators who have made a point of following the development of the 
cooperative movement closely, or as educators on the staffs of the move- 
ment itself. 

An attempt has been made to summarize the place of consumer coop- 
eratives in the American scene, to analyze the ways in which cooperatives 

Copyright 1943 by The Journal of Educational Sociology 
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(lUiaioii as au alucaucmal force la ihr < ciininunily, to ^sketch ihccdua- 
lional philo^O|>Uy and inedunh \w\ v*aluu die jnuvcmcni usclk to in- 
terpret the ways in whidi icachcts lirid that a sinrly of consumers' coop- 
eration couiribuics to the vn.ilii) nl rlir curnculuni, and finally to outline 
several problems of cducatirui on wluch ih< Icailns of the cooperative 
movement would welcome hcl|i. 

Except lor die )ounf»cst innnhcrs of ihc piolrn^inn, irailicrs arc likely 
to remember ihat'*c<HHiciativcs" received all of a par.igraph m their text- 
books which summed up to about tins "('ntiMinui Cooperatives arc 
democratic forms of Imsmcss ctiicrpiise vvlmlt appear to have made an 
important coninbmion to the public welfare in h upland and the Scan- 
dinavian couiurics, but which Itavc never developed cxtcjisivcly m the 
United Suites/' llic mfoiuKUion nt the lURcs vvliuli follow will reveal 
that any one whose ktiowlulgc <if the coopt lative uuivcincnt is limited 
to such a recollection from his student days has a hu id catching up to do 
One of die couiury's leading pubhshcis has i\ hvt of twelve books deal- 
ing Witli cooperatives The libraries of our niajoi educational insLitutions 
have dozens of references to cooperatives la their files, and any one ti ying 
to keep abreast of current books and magazine luiuki dealing with the 
co-ops fimis himself hard pressed, 

The National KcUicaiioii Association and the Progicssivc balneation 
Associauon both have standing coniiniuccs on [onsinncis* conpeintion. 
The impressive range of endorsements liy till vaiiciy of cluucli, school, 
farm> labor, and polmcal gioupsand leaders is convincing evidence that 
the cooperative movement transcends partisan issues 
Our basic value of democracy^ with aiithoriiy vested in the people in- 
stead of m a state or ruling cki^s, is slowly dcinnustiaiitig Us power in 
controlling the direction of Amciican social change We liad to bonow 
our basic institutions from foreign cuUiiics. Slowly the autocratic pat- 
terns of family, school, the army, nncl business arc yiohliiig The change 
necessitates inventions of new social patterns and oi gani/ntions The 
democratic surge is still pressing cm inconsistencies among our institu- 
tions. The consumei coopciativc mnvcmcni is an important pait of this 
trend. 

Next ycai will maik the huiidicdth annivcisaiy of the launching cf 
the first cooperative to use the now woihJ-farnoiis Rochdale Pimciplcs 
Many would concede that coopcialivcs ofTered a hetta way of ovgauiz- 
ing business in the public interest in the early days of the Industrial Rev- 
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olution. Many arc coming to feel that cooperatives are an essential way 
of organizing business if today’s available abundance is to be distributed 
and democratic relationships and controls extended m the process. 

Perhaps not all readers of this issue will agree, but most will be inter- 
ested in knowing more about a movement which claims to offer the 
world an economic alternative to statism of the left or of the right and 
backs Its claim with the inspiring evidence of having made it work 
for a century. 

Robert L. Smith 

Roho'l i. Smith is Education Director of Eastern Cooperative League, which is the re- 
gional federation of consumers cooperatives on the North Atlanuc seaboard Mr Smith has 
been closely associated with the development of the educational materials and methods 
required m connccdon wuh die growdi from 20 cooperattve sociebcs m 1934 to over 200 
at the present time in the 12 Slates served by Eastern Cooperative League 


COOPERATIVES, AN AMERICAN PATTERN 

C. J. MCIANAHAN 

We know that social change is inexorable and that, even if we wished 
to, we cannot turn back. Change will grow out of the past toward the 
aspirations of the people Before we begin to chart what this course is 
likely to be m the economic field, it would be well to take note of cer- 
tain governing factors. These factors will in a large measure determine 
not only the direction but also the success of the method that America 
chooses. 

1. The method adopted must solve certain definite problems. It must 
be able to eliminate unemployment, make depressions impossible, and 
guarantee to every man the necessities of life if he is willing to put forth 
a reasonable effort to obtain them These arc absolutes. There may be 
some groping around to find the method that meets these requirements 
and valuable time may be lost but, like a lodestone seeking its polar 
point, the people of the world cannot stop until they find a total solution. 

2. The method chosen must be within the framework of a collective 
or interdependent society. We live in a world that has shrunk so small 
that to try to live m isolation is simply to guarantee disaster The whole 
trend of the last 25 years is proof of the folly of isolationism. Methods 
that deny this need of working together may be tried but, because of 
their unworkablcncss, they will be dropped. We can only hope that disas- 
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tcf IS Jiot brought down ujxjn tu wliilr mil cluicliing (he old idea diath 
is noble lo live alone. 

3. The method adoffteJ nfdl foUon^ the culfural ffattern o) Atnerice, 
It Will be an cvolunon out of our pnu and will bear many of die tracts 
of our earlier ruuam*; and irinres Hudngical life and civihvation both 
show cvjdcncci of advance ibrongh rmuationn, hm in the mam the logical 
evolutionary pattern is the one that adhered to Inventions arc new 
combinations of old clcmeius, Cultural elernnus are borrowed only when 
they arc related to accepted patterns. Chilturc changes dirough persist- 
ence and accumulauon, 


IS Tins XiW ROAD? 

Having set down these conditions wliicli will dcicrniine the road we 
must and will take, the question can now he a^ked, “What method meets 
tlicsc rccjuircincnis?" U will uiuloiihtcdly be one that combines many 
patterns. Not only has this country Ix^en a incitinp pot for peoples, but 
It has been a melting pot of ideas and the future is liound to be the result 
of the fusing of many past beliefs and jiracticcs. 

Already we can begin to discern certain of die patterns tliat are form- 
ing in the fabric of tomorrow’s mctlKxl. More and inoic is the consumer 
cooperative movement being recogni/.cd and brought to the fore because 
It seems to measure up to die requirements of the road ahead, 

X. The cooperative movement has already given evidence in Finland 
and Sweden that it can solve the problem of unemployment and depres- 
sion and provide for an equitable sharing in the resources of the nation. 
RistoRyti, Governor of the Bank of Finland, said in 1939 “Coopeiatives 
control the price level m Finland.” The Monthly BnUc/in of tlic Bank of 
Finland reported that in August 1936 there were 996 iincrnploycd in Fin- 
land and owing to the disappearance of unemployment the compilation 
of statistics was discontinued. It is an economic system that works. It 
differs entirely from the present system ni that it is a cost system rather 
than a profit system and in that it starts with the consumer and not 
the producer. In these revolutionary pnnciplcs, it lias the possibility of 
succeeding where the present system can no longer function 
It proceeds in this fashion. People come togctiicr as consumers — they 
decide on what they need. They buy tlicsc things for tlicmsclvcs. Then 
they begin to make them in their own factories. Any amount above cost 
in any of these transactions goes back to the people themselves. Since 
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production is always for needs and use, and since there is no limit to our 
needs, there is no unemployment. Since people always buy back and use 
what tliey produce, the cycle o£ depression disappears. And with a dis- 
tribution of all above cost, there is an equitable distribution of the re- 
sources o£ the nation. 

2. The cooperative movement is a road on which we can all travel. It 
is within the boundaries of a collective or interdependent society. By 
very nature it promotes integration. It is people working together. Mem- 
bership IS open to all. The union can be lasting because people unite as 
consumers, a basis on which there is no division of interest. There is in 
the practice of the cooperative movement a working out of the principle 
o£ brotherhood, the only basis on which social and economic life can 
ever be made secure. 

3 The cooperative movement Is in keeping with American traditions. 
It is an American pattern. From the time of the first barn raising and 
husking bcc down to the present time, people of this country have 
worked together, side by side, in the give and take of grass-roots demo- 
cratic action. They have believed in and fought for democracy and have 
had a deep appreciation of the rights of the other man. They have had 
a real sense of independence, a desire to do for themselves rather than 
have others do for them. Yet at the same time no people has a greater 
tradition of mutual aid. 

All of these are virtues that are embedded deeply in the cooperative 
movement It gives full expression to these desires or drives of the Amer- 
ican people. It IS m itself a continuation of the barn-building technique 
of working together. It provides a method by which the belief in demo- 
cracy can be satisfied in both political and economic life; it places people 
before money and exalts personality; it promotes independence by chal- 
lenging people to help themselves, and yet it encourages mutual aid by 
giving Its highest rewards to those who give the greatest help to their 
neighbors. 


OTHER ROADS ARE STRANGE 

The cooperative movement has many virtues that make it seem more 
desirable than other methods which now contest the field. In one way 
or another they do not measure up. But their greatest failing is that they 
do not follow naturally from anything that has gone before. We have 
had no Lenins or Trotzkys grieving in political exile for 20 years; we 
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have \m\ no |KtIv.iiu cU^% ili.ii I)*i5 hrrn ^roiiiiil uiulcr die {(xji of an op 
prc$ 5 ivc .ind haled C7^r lo m ikr a iMiural dunce. We have 

no siomiich for dictaiordnp oi nur rronmnic life and we have a basic 
belief in die freedom of die indivitlual which jirovidrs rough going for 
fascism. We have n distaste for rule by tivd servants, and we have al- 
ways l>ccn a [Kopic svho [)ridcd ourselves in being able to run our own 
affairs -two alliuidcs dial slimild work againsr a rcduclioii of govern- 
ment control over economic life after the war. 

We may sciyc u[>on one of ihcse pliilosopliirs as a way out of our pres- 
ent dilemma, but it will only be a dunce for die moment One can have 
great faith that American culture will eventually choose a more coopera- 
tive and a more democratic pattern, 'I he causes dial will lead us inevit- 
ably to such a choice arc already set deep in oui national being, 

Tim aJMATIi CIIANOI^ 

All of what has been said before may now lead to this ciucstion, "If it 
is so certain that the cooi>crauvc movement fits the American pattern 
and will eventually be a dommaut factor in economic life, wliy has it 
not been chosen long In answer to that, I would say that while 

the soil has always been fertile, not tuuil the present time has d\c climate 
been favorable, 

UlUiL recent years in this country, business as usual worked well 
enough. There was employment for most; depressions were not too 
frequent or too serious, and with enterprise every person could make 
a large enough income to cover necessities. There was no need, with con- 
dnually expanding frontiers and markets, to adopt a different system of 
economy. To the extent to which expansion of capualism diminishes, the 
necessity for a cooperative form of economic life increases. 

There is evidence for this point of view fiom i\ study of cooperative 
development in Europe. Cooperatives caught hold earlier and grew fas- 
ter in England, Sweden, Switrcrland, and other countries because those 
countries reached a stage in their evolution where cooperatives filled a 
real need, and the boundaries of Europe became fixed long before they 
did in the United States, forcing die people to move much earlier toward 
a collective or interdependent type of economy. Sometimes the answer 
is given that cooperative stores have not developed more rapidly in d\e 
United States because the chain stores filled the need for low-cost distri- 
bution of merchandise, and there was, therefore, no place for the co-ops. 
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This view docs not take mto consideration the fact that there were co- 
operative stores m this country long before the chains were heard of. 
They simply did not grow because the climate was jiot ready for them. 
The cliain stores expressed the philosophy of a growing limitless-frontier 
economy much better than did the cooperative. 

To put It another way, a country begins to develop cooperatives when 
private 01 individual effort can no longer succeed of itself. More simply 
stated, a country eventually reaches a stage when the time is ripe for the 
development of cooperatives. It will develop them thereafter at a speed 
m proportion to which its traditions have been those of democracy, self- 
help, and mutual aid — ^basic American values 

WHAT ARE THE PACTS? 

If the above arguments are at all valid, cooperatives in this country 
should have been making their most rapid strides in the last twenty years, 
or since the private profit system began to fail in its function of serving 
the people A glance at the record shows that this has been the case. Co- 
operatives in America have been growing at an amazing rate since the 
period directly after World War I, From a few scattered organizations 
in 1920, there are today over 22,000 cooperative associations with a mem- 
bership of more than sixteen million people. A large number of these 
cooperatives are federated into strong national organizations for united 
action, the Cooperative League for education and publicity and National 
Cooperatives, Inc., for pool buying and manufacture. 

Detailed statistics as quoted in the pamphlet, Here h Tomorrow by 
Wallace J. Campbell, are even more impressive; 

One sixth of all the farm supplies purchased m America are 
handled by consumer cooperatives Seven hundred thousand farm 
homes get their light and power from consumer cooperative rural 
electric associations Thirty-one hundred coop stores from Maine to 
California and from Florida to Washington supply merchandise to 
half a million families A thousand food stores from coast to coast spe- 
cialize in uniform Xo-op” label groceries, bringing better living to 
consumers through more dependable quality or lower price, Fifteen 
hundred co-op service stations furnish co-op gas and oil to another half 
million co-op members. Half a million familiesbavcinsured their lives, 
their cars or their homes in consumer-owned insurance companies 
Another six million have insured their farm property in small insur- 
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ancc muiun!?. More than j^toplc «uc members of Credit 

Union Cooperatives for the purpises of UmriAvinp, ,md saving. 

Tile methods of C(X»|>ernfion have pnivcd sneces'ifijl in nearly every 
kind of cnicrprisc'-housmg^ tclcjilmnr ,scrvn.c^ cafcicnns, bakeries^ 
credit iinmns and hanking. IxHik stores liralth <oo|Kr.uivcs, burial c<> 
ops eating clubs and cleaning .md preying esi.dilisbincnls, recreation 
associations and camps. 

Impressive as dicy a^c^ho\vc\c^^ stalistirs do nut carry the whole story. 
They can never tell ihc luunaii suk, an<l it is a virtue <i[ die cooperative 
movement that k docs have a human suk. U has been charactcnvcd as 
a business with a heart, and any one who has seen ii at close range knows 
what It has meant in bringing self coiilidriicc and new ho(K! to those who 
have despaired of a better economic future. It has liclpcd [Koplc m every 
corner where it has grown, and its future as a rcimildcr of depressed and 
blighted areas is only beginning, Throughout the entiic southeast, once 
characterized as America's greatest economic pioblem, llic cooperative 
movement is slowly building and is becoming widely accepted as a pat- 
tern for the future. 

In spite of wartime handicaps, coojKratwcs are continuing to grow at 
a rapid rate, and, with the entry into nmnufnctunng on n broad scale, 
they arc becoming an increasingly important factor in tlic national eco- 
nomy. Whether they can take over fast enough to avoid the necessity of 
the Government's continuing to control the economy after the war to 
prevent a collapse in our economic system is doubt tub 

trends oe tiiv MQVr.MKNr 

Develop tnctit of cooperatives in this country so fur has been chiefly in 
rural areas. Only in the cast has thcic been any extensive growdi m urban 
centers. This has led some people to the conclusion that it is likely to re- 
main a farm movement. That this is an unsound view is evidenced by 
the fact that cooperatives in Great Ilntain have had their greatest growth 
among the working people of the cUics. It is fair to clraw the conclusion 
from this that the movement will grow jusi as well in city streets as in 
country lanes and that shortly we may well sec a rapid spread of the 
cooperative idea in. our city centers. 

In fact, had it not been for fortuitous circumstances that resulted in 
die widespread failure of cooperatives among laboring groups back in 
the early part of the century, It might )ust as well have bccx\ that the 
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greatest growth today would be among labor people rather than among 
farmers. 

In examining reasons for the slowness in the development of coopera- 
tives here, one needs to look into the national psychology. By and large 
the farmer, the worker, and the professional people have always thought 
of themselves as producers. The national tempo and emphasis have al- 
ways been on production and only lately have we begun to think of our- 
selves as consumers. This is partly due to the fact that geographically we 
are reaching the end of production possibilities, and partly due to the fact 
that we are reaching national adulthood and beginning to realize that 
the primary end of living is not to make things to sell but to consume 
and enjoy die tilings that we produce. 

The richer cultural background of the people abroad and the fact that 
their producer world was staked out to the limits many years ago all 
plays into their having become consumer conscious much earlier. There 
were not so many opportunities to increase one's income through higher 
wages or by working harder. An increase in income was more likely to 
come through saving on expenses. This made the cooperative, whose aim 
It is to reduce costs to the consumer, a natural means of expression. As 
the opportunities in this country to increase income by simply taking off 
one's coat and working harder become less and less, we may expect an 
increasing consumer consciousness and, consequently, a more rapid turn 
to the cooperativc'moveincnt 

Though the world movement is nearing its first century mark, the 
movement in this country, excepting sporadic growth, is less than twen- 
ty-five ycais of age. It is only now finding its strength and making ready 
to take its place on the national scene. 

— AND INTO THE FUTURE 

America with the rest of the world finds itself at a dead-end road. It 
must choose another way ahead. Culture and tradition point to a coop- 
erative pattern. This development can be rapid because the soil is fertile, 
and the climate is at last favorable It has been said that there is nothing 


C J Mcl^ncihan became Education Secretary of the Cooperative I.eague of the U S A in 
Previously Jic luid served as co manager of a cooperative m Evanston, IllmoiSj studied 
cooperatives in Europe, served as an educational field man for the Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale, and for two years prepared the education materials for its noghborhood club 
program 
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more inevitable vb.in an idea wluAC umc lias aimc, 'r<H!ny \bcrc is a 
growing body of jicoplc who IkIicvc iliat il\c crxijicrauvc movement is 
one oG these ideas whose tune has arrived -or at most is l)Ut a few years 
away. 


Tin; CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE AS A COMMUNITY 
EDUCATIONAL FORCE 

FMORY S. DOCARDUS 

lu Maynard, Massacluisctw, a town of 1,500 families, about 1,200 of 
these families belong to the United Cooperative Society.' In northern 
Wisconsin and in Minnesota the writer has visited towns in which as 
large a proportion as in this New Jingland town are members of their 
respective cooperative associations. In rural districts of Ohio and Indiana 
and in Kansas and Nebraska the projwtion of farmers in a given rural 
community who belong to cooperatives is also high. 

The consumers* cooperative is universally made up of people who live 
m specific communiiics. Practically all consumers* cooperative associa- 
tions arc limited in their membership to the physical boundaries of a 
community. Tlic cooperative in its geographic connection is distinctly 
a community institution. 

Anotlicr tangible community tie-up of the consumers* cooperative is 
found in one of its universal principles; namely, the principle of return- 
ing a portion of its net earnings to its patron-members, who arc also com* 
munity members. The '‘profits’* of a consumers* cooperative arc returned 
to the community through patronage refunds. For example, on the first 
of April in every year the town of Maynard, Massachusetts, “is visibly 
enriched by some $10,000 that are paid back in cash patronage refunds 
by the United Cooperative Society to both members and non membcfs ” 
In a community of the size of Maynard, this is a large sum which is 
a great boon to the people and which they would not receive were it 
not for their consumers* cooperative. Thus, both geographically and 
economically a consumers* cooperative is distinctly a local community 
institution. 

* For an tntcrcsling accoacit of tUc rclanons of a consumeta’ coopciauvc society to lu com- 
munity see Maynard Weavers, the Story of the United Coopcr.it ivc Socicly of Maynard, by 
Frank C. AUonen (Maynard, Massachusetts, 19^1) 
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Consumers Co-op, An Educational Porce 

In the foremcntioned capacity the consumers’ cooperative plays an 
direct but significant educational role m the community where its mem- 
bers live It sets an example of a thoroughly democratic way of doing 
business. It puts the American political principle of one vote per member 
into operation in the economic field m every locality where it functions. 
The consumers* cooperaUve puts the American principle of free enter- 
prise, individual initiative, individual ownership of property, and indi- 
vidual responsibility in economic life actually to work in the community 
through Its own example. It teaches people in the community to rely on 
their own abilities It utilizes the concept of fair and free industry. It 
spreads ownership. It makes employees owners of property and adds to 
the security of all its members, and hence to the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

COOPBRAllVE BUSINESS IS UNIQUE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

When workers become owners of a cooperative business they undergo 
unique educational experiences. In a New Jersey community composed 
chiefly of shipyard workers, wliere a cooperative was formed recently, 
the workers found themselves m the role of employers. For many it was 
a new experience to be both employee and employer at the same time. 
As owners of a cooperative they faced the problem of determining wages 
from an angle entirely new to them. The questions arose as to what is 
a fair wage and what should be paid to the employees of their coopera- 
tive store. They took the discussion club approach Should they pay their 
store manager as high wages as they were receiving? What kind of busi- 
ness IS this that they arc conducting? What is being paid m this field? 
How much business volume will there be? What can the business afford 
to pay? All these questions indicate the kind of education in business 
methods that these cooperative employers were undergoing while at the 
same time they were still labor-union members. 

In. a given California community the cooperative association is com- 
posed about equally of townspeople and ranchers (the latter include far- 
mers from the Middle West) Many of these urban and rural people are 
learning to work together for the first tune. Moreover, the membership 
includes professional people, a lawyer or two, doctors, and teachers 
There are employers and employees. Altogether these people are enjoy- 
ing some startling experiences in working as mutual owners of a business 
enterprise operated on cooperative principles 
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Ihu^, die uni'iuincr^ <<i^n'’r'f.<iavc one vi “ilir few coaimuiuly msii- 
tuuons dial ns mcuilKTsUiji frtiisi a t»cru*al cn^^sscctum o£ Ae 

commumiy aad iranslaies u .i liunn^uMus In^n/imul plane o£ac- 
lion*'*' Many mijKratiNc irtm Nf*nh C.arolmn lo ihcSiaic 

oi Waslnnj^ioii nrr coiiipfar*! <»( iHiih \rrih,il .nul li<*rj/ojU.il cross sec- 
dons of a commiirniv, l>iir a pnnr^s is ,ii work in all of 

diem dial lends lo prf^luir '\i h:uiiioni»ms iMiri/onf.il pl.mc of action.** 
The rcsuli.iiu ch,uij*rs in aiiihidrs ,ii( r'^prr'^rd hy >\ [>r(>f< s«:i(>nal man* 

"I linvc met ami 5(>oKcn lo ihc^^e rrMdriK*^ ni my lonmiuniiy, but have 
nut thou(»lu too liij^ldy of ihc ahiliiy of srimo of dicni lii our cooperative 
scKiciy meetings I luve forgotten the clilfcrcmrs in our ocLupatioaal 
levels. Several times I base been surprised m our lioard meetings at find- 
mg all distinctions completely removed ,ind that we ate mutually respect- 
ing luiman beings seeking ibr sobnums to common proldcms It must be 
the cc>o{>crauve principles dial c(Ia? du tninsffnni.uuni." 

Runs AND Me.VNS COINOIDP IN CWU'S 

A noteworthy result of the cross scuional (omniuniiy nature of num- 
erous consumers* cooperative stniclirs is tlial (onsunicis and producers 
arc brought together in mutual ariioin Not all but ri considerable portion 
of the membership in some of these societies .ire produters of goods and 
services who arc Iiavmg dicir initial c\\\ciici\tcs in catching the consum- 
ers* viewpomts. Having always pm the producers* iiuerc-iU foremost and 
having more or less ignored consuiueis as (he univctsal members of 
society, they now look at themselves ami their work frtiiu the other end 
o£ the economic telescope. They see themselves as servants of consumers. 
In making comparisons of the producers* and the consumers* attitudes 
they perceive the importance of working out ad)ustntorUs from a |)omt 
of view objective to both. 

The producer members of a consumers* cocjperative society give the 
consumer a fresh viewpoint of the attitude of prcKluccrs, while they dicm- 
selves arc being educated concerning the consumers' viewpoints Since 
a consumers* coopciativc is regularly engaged in buying from producers, 
if not actually engaged in procluction, and disuibuting goods to consum- 
ers, membership therein affords an opportunity to sec economic ends 
and means functioning as a unity* At least a small piopoition of the 

* As succinctly slated by Robert L. Smith, I dneanon Dirrtior of th< 1 astern Coopentive 
l-caguc, 
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membership recognize that the cooperative movement is unique and 
compelling in that it represents in itself a high ^^coincidence of means 
and ends/' As a result they acquire new visions of cooperative economics 
and of cheir possible role m it. In the consumer economy human needs 
arc represented by consumers and the meeting of these needs by produc- 
tion Thus consuming and producing are the complementary parts of 
a single and natuially cooperative process. 

The consumers’ cooperative increases the cooperative spirit in its com- 
munity It sets cooperation over competition. It brings all its community 
members including its employees into one cooperative effort on a demo- 
cratic plane of community living. Its principles and procedures dissem- 
inate die idea throughout the community of getting ahead together. It 
consistendy opposes the ridiculous practice of every one trying to get 
ahead by bowling over others or of getting ahead of others instead of 
getting ahead with all others. It is an institution that teaches good will 
bv example more than by precept. 

DO COOPLR/VTIVE VALUES CARRY INTO COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS? 

A vital question of educational import may be raised at this point The 
answer is not yet forthcoming, for lack of adequate research. The ques- 
tion IS ; *‘How far 15 there a carry-over of the cooperative spirit which the 
members develop in their association’s activities into the other social con- 
tacts that the members have in community?” Some cooperatives are cri- 
ticized because their members are able to meet a variety of needs within 
a well-organized and multi-activity association, and as a result tend to 
neglect their larger community obligations. 

On the other hand the best developed consumers’ cooperatives are 
showing a marked trend in the opposite direction. The alert cooperative 
takes an increasingly active part in the welfare of its community. It is 
represented at important community functions. It encourages its mem- 
bers to play active roles in as many specific activities as possible. They are 
expected to wear the twin pme emblem of consumers’ cooperation either 
actually or figuratively m all their community contacts. 

The growing community activities of cooperative members is well 
illustrated in the case of a Pennsylvania community in which certain co- 
operators have taken the lead m the community in the task of preparing 
to feed possible evacuees from the crowded cities in case of East Coast 
enemy bombings. Cooperators naturally have taken the lead in food con- 
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scrvaiion work niul \\\ \ijv Rvifplu^ UhkI \t\ a fo<xl bank for pro- 

viding hc4irly meals un ilic sjwu ai s\\mi noutc (nr [K^ssiblc evacuees, 

Tltc educational inlhicncc ol the Oj>cfi nicciirigs and of the discussion 
groups calls for emphasis 

The discussion groups sviucli arc held m lioiiK'! m various parts of 
a community arc leaven. Members of a uxipcr.ttivc bring noninember 
citizens of the tornuumity. Whctlicr called discussion circles, advisory 
councils, neiglvborhcKKl ccmiitiU, sttuly-actum gr<iups, the educational 
eflccis arc noicwonby. 

The study-action groups, to use the luimc ih.it was given the oflicial 
sanction of the National C'ocipcralivc Publicity and Tducauoii Commit- 
tee in 1942, discuss all kinds of topics, bui do not end in talk. They decide 
on what needs to be done, and piot-ccd to do it. In eastern Nova Scolia, 
to cite only one worthy example, the people l)Cgan several years ago to 
come together and to discuss their htnisitig problems. After thoughtful 
discussion over a peruKl oC many some of the members m given 

commvmitlcs decided ihal they could get better bousing for themselves 
by working together. High icin?* for poor living uccomniodaiions have 
been overcome in at least eight instances in as many dilTcrcnt communi- 
ties where houses have been Iniilt cooperatively. '1 hrough cooperation 
these people now live m their own homes wliitli they arc paying for 
through their cooperative lioiising corporations. The examples set by 
these activities tti differetu communiucs arc educational ob|cct lessons. 

Community after community became aware of its problems, developed 
ideas oi\ how to solve them partly by the thinking and )oint activities of 
tlicir own members, and alsc) acquired a sense of the relationship of their 
respective communities to the nation as a whole 

ADULT BDUCATION BECOMES DYNAMIC 

A sharp distinction exists between adult education as it commonly 
functions and the adult education of die cooperative movement. In the 
first case adults come together to acc]uirc knowledge that will be of help 
to them in getting ahead of their fellows. They seek classes for their own 
“edification” and enjoyment. In the second case adults come together to 
discuss how by joining their cfTorts they can all get ahead together. Co- 
operative adult education has the dynamic of mutual action constantly 
stimulating its members. Not only is ttic channel “always open foi con- 
verting discussion into action,” but every study group meeting is based 
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on the assumption that new forms of mutual action will result. The dis- 
cussion takes place with the question ever before it, what shall we do 
together next? 

An increasing number of cooperatives have a thriving recreational 
program, which in itself is a lively educational factor in the community. 
Cooperative recreation gives every one social status. It develops no wall 
flowers. It draws every one into one or more of its singing games, its 
folk dances, and its handcraft activities, The educational force of coop- 
erative recreation in a community springs from its catching democratic 
nature, its social wholesomeness, and the fact that it is provided by the 
participants acting together at minimum expense. 

In many countries today, there is a network of consumers’ cooperatives 
m contiguous communities. These cooperatives themselves own regional 
cooperatives which in turn own and operate a national cooperative. Thus 
tlie members of retail cooperatives are able to experience a real sense of 
relationship between their local communities and the larger region in 
which they live, and through their relation to the regional cooperative 
they develop a new feeling of belonging to the larger social whole. 

Since national cooperative associations are members of the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance, the members of a cooperative in a local com- 
munity can sense the dynamic relationship between local communities 
and the world, and a world order in which cooperation will set the limits 
to competition and in which peacemaking will supplant war making. 
The retail consumers’ cooperative is an agency in the practical education 
of members of local communities in developing a helpful, wholesome 
world spirit and organization. 

COOPERATIVES LAY FOUNDATIONS FOR A BETTER WORLD 

Consumers’ cooperatives are demonstration units of the religious prin- 
ciple of the brotherhood of man. As such they are complementary to the 
work of the churches m their spiritual administrations. They are supple- 
mentary too, for they aid in putting the social teachings of religion into 
operation in community life. They make practical the idealism professed 
by many church members. 

Many cooperative societies through their research committees make 
systematic surveys of their communities The latter arc studied with an 
eye to discovering what are the most urgent current problems of the 
community These problems are reviewed in the light of considering 
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irhich ones can be solved by mutual action o£ the community’s members. 
In this way people become community conscious. 

As people work together cooperatively to solve tlic problems of a com- 
munity they develop a better acquaintance with and appreciation of each 
other. In their mutual struggle to develop a better community they ac- 
quire a new community loyalty, 

A consumers’ coopeiativc brings the members o£ a community to* 
gether under wholesome circumstances, A cooperative functions on the 
basis of racial and religious and political neutrality. Thus the individuals 
of a community are relieved of the shortsightedness due to the prejudices 
that so often blind people to each others’ good points. They meet not on 
the divisive grounds of differences but in the lively and pleasing atmos- 
phere of good will and mutual helpfulness. Tliey arc creating peace- 
making attitudes in. local communities far and near. 

If there is to be a better world, the beginning must come in the local 
communities where persons learn to work together, even in business, 
in behalf of the common welfare of man Tiic consumers’ cooperative 
IS the technique that affords its members exactly this opportunity. It is 
nctua lly engaged in training the members of communities around the 
world in working togcthei for each other’s welfare even while engaged 
in distributing and producing economic goods. Thus it is laying the 
foundations in local communities for a better economic order and at the 
same time for more just social relationships among mankind. 


Cniory S Hogarcius, head of die Department of Sociology at the University ot Southern 
California, is well known for his artwe participation in the development of progressive 
tliouglii pinkubrly .u editor of Sacwhgy und Scct^l il^uarch — An Intcrnattonnl Jour- 
nal^ A recent pamphlet by him, Democracy by Discnsston, has been published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs lie lias gained firsthand experience in connection with 
cooperatives by -serving as Chairman of the Education Committee of the Associated Coop- 
eratives of Southern Californm, in which capacity he ha% prepared and used study guides, 

RECREATION IN COOPERATIVES 

RUTH CIIORPENNING NORRIS 

'‘Hey, lookiti” called the smaller of the two little girls. Both of them 
were leaning against the chain stretched across the entiance to a New 
York areaway. "Listen,” she called again, louder to a group of five or 
SIX playing happily three houses down. "If Gracy ’n me’s supposed to be 
m a institution, you got to come to see us " The children’s game tells us 
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considerable about their neighborhood— people get put m insutiuions 
which they are not allowed to leave and the rest of us go to see them 

But children’s games are not the only ones that betray social patterns 
A few years ago a game called Monopoly was very popular with adults 
Its name speaks for it, but there are countless others built on the same 
general design— the exercise of skill and intelligence mixed with a dash 
of luck to get all of something away from everybody else. 

If we take a look at the culture thrown to the surface of our civiliza- 
tion by the disillusionment following the last war, symptoms are imme- 
diately apparent. The haunting nostalgia of songs like “Star Dust,” 
”Night and Day,” "Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” echoes the "What's the 
use?” attitude of those frustrated years. 

Play and art reflect the values of the civilizations that gave them birth, 
and the art is great art in proportion to the human rightness of these 
values, But if the only relation of play and art was to their context, they 
would be of greater interest to the historian than to the sociologist. Play 
and art values not only reflect; tliey help to form social patterns. 

We all know about "the Playing Fields of Eton.” The little girl who 
wins a prize with her "recitation” nt the age of nine is more likely to 
grow lip a "show-ofF” than a lover of poetry. The teamwork possible in 
basketball develops an awareness of what the other fellow is going to do 
and an alertness to respond for the best interests of both. The cutthroat 
competition sometimes fostered in basketball develops the "It's O K so 
long as you can get away with it” kind of behavior, later — and often — 
encountered elsewhere 

A hasty glance at the values 011 which our present culture is built re- 
veals that wc arc not, as wc like to picture oui selves, entirely a nation 
of robust, energetic go-getters, overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness on the one hand and "native shrewdness” on the other. 

In the first place, we are predominantly spectators. Figures on the 
number of people who play baseball and the number of people who 
watch It would be illuminating. The development of die little theaters 
has done much to take the drama into tlie class where people do things 
themselves, but motion pictures and ladio arc entirely vicarious and the 
juke box has replaced the family quartet 

In tlic second place, wc arc more often than not viciously competitive 
When It IS a disgrace to lose and moic important to win than to play 
a gooti game, hostility and iinscrupulousness turn the fun into a grim 
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struggle. This grim stiuggle is to be found clscwhcie than in misused 
sports. We have with ns the millionaire who would like to have the lining 
of his stomach back. Wc have with us the grim struggle resulting in the 
rubber cartel All too often we cannot even put on an amateur play with- 
out the stimulus o£ a contest or a tournament. Competition is ingiamcd 
in the structure of many games and (unless it is ovci emphasized) pro- 
vides a healthy excitement, liut com petition has nothing to do with the 
structure or puipose of music, cliama, and nit. How often wc do these 
things not for the satisfaction of the thing itself, but just to be better 
than some one else 

In die third place, we arc suckers for any kind of a gyp that holds out 
the hope of something for nothing The land abounds with pinball 
machines, slot machines, hank nights, Bingo’s, and a chance on tins and 
that, raffles, numbers rackets, to say nothing of what you can get free 
with a box top. This is not the kind of shrewdness that characterized our 
austere forbears (now doubtless busily turning over and over in their 
graves) . 

Wc let some one else play tennis for us; sing for us, dance foi us, 
Wc struggle to "beat,'‘ fair or foul, Wc do not disdain "something for 
nothing.” It is obvious where these arrows point and it is not toward 
democracy. 


CHANGED VALUES PRODUCE CHANGED PEOPLE 

The cooperative movement does not follow these arrows It holds that 
a democracy must have a democratic economy. The establishment of 
this democratic economy is hampered in proportion as people live “sec- 
ondhand”; as they do not care what liappeiis to the other team; as they 
covet the jackpot. In cooperatives people have to run their own businesses 
They must use their own intelligence, money, and effort. Personal vic- 
tories cannot be as important to them as the achievement of common 
aims. And they must know that this is not to be achieved “for nothing ” 
The distortion of human nature which the symptoms of our present 
civilization indicate is a serious hazard The word “distortion” is used 
advisedly. This kind of living may be “easy,” hut it does not fit tlie human 
animal. He is not made happy by it. Outside of certain limits it may be 
true that “you can’t change human nature,” but inside tho'se limits it is 
frighteningly malleable. It can be molded into shapes bizarre, sinister, or 
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beautiful, by relationships, by sanctions and taboos, by our education and 
the other fellow's propaganda, by countless other piessuies 
It is doubtful whether being talked at is one of them. If we wisli to 
diminish this distortion and help establish cooperative values, we must 
set up situations that will cool the aching ego and give energy and initia- 
tive a good workout. And we must set up such situations in evciy field 
of activity. Of these, one is rccreation. 

Thc first thing wc must do is to examine what kinds of recreation are 
conducive to these ends. The next thing is to consider what sort of leader- 
ship IS necessary. The third is to develop it. 

Folk materials are, of course, the first reservoir to be tapped. Dances 
that arc a spontaneous expression of the gaiety and grace of neighbors 
who actually liked each other are a heritage from people who k new how 
to live better than wc do. These dances provide a release from tense mus- 
cles, tight nerves, and social fears; and they provide it %vjthin n rhythmic 
social pattern. It is recognized that this release is valuable and that the 
way out of the attendant whoop and holler" behavior is not through 
discipline and ill temper but through emphasis on rhythm and pattern. 

Folk songs well up from people who love the earth they work. They 
were sung because people could not help but sing them, not because 
some one in Tin Pan Alley guessed right on the )uke-box market The 
best of our popular songs arc lovely, but their beauty does not come from 
the attuncment found, for instance, in this Czech song'* 

“Over the meadows green and wide, 

Blooming in the sunlight. 

Blooming m the sunlight. 

Over the meadows green and wide, 

Oft we go a-roaming, side by side. 

Hcyl 

Streamlets down mountains go, 

Puic from the winter snow, 

Joining they swiftly go 
Singing of life so free 


^ lliis song is uken from the volume Sf 7 t^ing America which is obtainable for 25 cents 
from the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Streamlets down mount. 11 ns 
Puic from tl\c winter snow, 

Joining they swiftly go 
Call mg to me 

Sweet is the an with new mown hay, 

Cooling jn the twiliglit, 

Coohng in the twilight, 

Sweet IS the air with new mown hay 
As we homeware! go at close of clay, 

Hcyl 

Nor do they produce that attunement* 

There is a feeling abroad in tlic land that any game iliai makes people 
laugh IS a good game. A less supcificial inquiicr would do well to e\- 
aminc the sourec of the laughter Upiight and kindly gioups who would 
shudder at the thought of starting an evening's fun with that story about 
the traveling salesman and the farmer's daughtci do not hesitate to do 
worse things to their members than give them a hit of vieauous Rahclais 
They do not hesitate to use ''icebreakers" that make one person, or a small 
group, the butt of uchculcj that intensify the unbearable isolation shy 
people experience when the spotlight is turned on them; that provide 
opportuniUcs for the show-ofi who is almost inevitably in our midst to set 
himself even further apait fiom the group — games that me thoioughly 
divisive in spite of the fact that they do make people laugh Since coopera- 
tives arc interested in breaking down barueis between people, whether 
these barriers are individual maladjustments like shyness nncl exhibition- 
ism, or economic, racial, or religious, we choose games which unify a 
groin^ — such games, for instance, as Name Six. 

In this game the players sit in a circle while a ball 01 any other object 
IS passed from hand to hand. One pci son either plays the piano or sings, 
and stops suddenly. Whoever has the ball at this moment is "it." Eitlicr 
the musician or anothci player pieviously selected says "Name six objects 
(they must be objects) beginning with D (m any orliei letter of the al- 
phabet)." "It” then starts the ball around the circle which passes it as 
quickly as possible. Before the ball returns to him, "it" has to name six 
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objects beginning with D. I£ you have played this game, or if you will 
try Uj you will find that the fun comes from theac foctoi?; (i) the ab- 
surd words that pop into people's minds, (2) the realization, often verbal, 
that you can think of words when you’re not ‘"it” but you cannot when 
you arc, and arc hypnotized by die movement of tlic ball from hand to 
iiand, (3) the delight on the part of the whole group whenever “it” gets 
his words out m time, often expressed m applause. The key to tins is, of 
course, that the players are beating a situation and not each other. 

An Olympian attitude toward competitive games, however, would be 
a great mistake. When they have unfortunate effects on attitudes and 
behavior, the fault lies in why they are played and in how they are played 
and not in the game itself- They can develop the ability to play with 
everything you’ve got and accept defeat without rancor and victory 
without arrogance. 

HANDCRAFTS CAN START THC BALL ROLLING 

Did you make it yourself? The satisfaction that comes from mak- 
ing something yourself and the pndc of good workmanship is largely 
denied to people living in a machine age. Not is it possible or desirable to 
turn back the clock to the clays of hand-pegged houses and hand-woven 
clotlies as a way of producing things. But people still need and enjoy the 
sense of achievement that comes from hammering a piece of copper into 
a shape pleasing to them oi tooling a design in leather. In the process 
people develop the freedom that comes from confidence. They also de- 
velop the taste for simplicity of line and color; the appreciation of beauty 
in familiar objects that artists call good taste It is true that this good taste 
IS not always appaiciit with the first ring of mallet on pewter, and often 
more sophisticated tastes shudder at the initial crude and ugly results. 
But an examination of peasant crafts should teach us that people who 
have not been spoiled by Hollywood and Grand Rapids develop a style 
and ait of tlicir own that could never have come into being if they had 
been set to copy other peoples’ designs. Many a person has had a tentative 
interest m crafts killed by some impatient and scornful leader. The social 
values of crafts aic not as appaicnt as are those of folk dancing and sing- 
ing and indeed they arc probably not as great. They require less social 
integration, and they do not automatically unify to the same extent. 
Howcvei, they iciicli people who could not otherwise be interested. Our 
competitive civili/ation has conditioned many people to fed tlrat vvlien 
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they are in n group they must excel or be {ailurcs. This desperate push 
to excel js probably one of the most exhausting emotional states in the 
experience of mankind, and it is not surprising that we licar people say 
“When I want to have a good time, I like to get off by myself I can't 
relax around otiicr people/' Every one needs and wants time for solitude, 
of course, but there arc people who arc incapable of cxlcmiing the feeling 
of '"this is me“ to “this is us,“ To ask such people to a dance or a re- 
hearse in a play will only st]iicc/c their loneliness more tightly around 
them. 13ut they can still say *'this is nie“ and weave a belt, and acconv 
pUshment and apprcciatvon from utUers arc the fust things to iclax the 
tension. 

A young man of about twenty who had just lost lijs job on account of 
his bossiness and stubbornness came to a cooperative recreation week end. 
He entered into nothing. He critlci7cd the informality witli which things 
were being run. He succeeded in getting several people to lose their tem- 
pers, Finally he picked up a piece of metal and staitcd to make a can- 
dle stick. It had good simple lines, was carefully made, and was a really 
good job. The leader could honestly call attention to it and compliments 
poured in. A few liours later he was asked by the leader to help some one 
else solder. That evening he got into games and dancing. Two years 
later, the leader was pleased to hear him recommended for a ticklish 
job because “he's so good at working with people." 

There is always the danger when telling of a striking instance that 
it will be thought typical. TJils was, of course, an extreme case but jt is 
an example of what can happen to all of us on a much smaller scale. 

DRAMA REQUIRES HIGHEST GROUP INTEGRATION 

If arts and crafts are the most individualized and require and give the 
least social integration, dramatics demands and returns the most. The 
absence of one person from a rehearsal can throw the whole cast. So much 
IS obvious. But the interdependence of people who arc putting on a play 
IS much more fundamental than that. A play is not the sum of individual 
performances. It is an organic whole that has grown by the impact of 
people on each other. That is, it can be. All too often it is not. All too often 
we start out by having tryouts, thus carefully selecting our show-offs and 
extroverts and equally carefully eliminating the diffident, the dow, the 
sensitive. We take the people who do not need it and leave out the ones 
who do. We then proceed to cast to type. The most popular giil is the 
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ingenue 5 the plainest one, the old maid aunt; die shy boy is the shy boy. 
The results o£ this can be tragic. A gxoup o£ young people were putting 
on a play and they cast one boy as the shy young kid because ^‘it was 
him to a 't/ ” It was a small part and he was at length persuaded to take 
It on. I£ the reader will remember or imagine what happens to a shy per- 
son, he can understand the torture the boy went tlirough. The mus- 
cles of your legs tense. It takes a lot of energy to move those tense sticks 
around. Thcic is a knot in the back of your neck. You cannot take a 
deep bieath. Thcic is too much blood going up into your cars. They ring. 
All these unpleasant things happened to this boy in the ordinary course 
of life. But in the play every one of them was multiplied. Of course, he 
could not remember his lines His friends who had thought all this would 
bring him out decided he was stupid. He developed a stutter. This again 
IS an extreme case, but the same thing m miniature is true in all type cast- 
ing. It does not provide the opportunity to relax exisung tensions. And 
every one has them. 

Our next common blunder is to get a director who may or may 
not know the theater, but who knows nothing about people or what is 
happening to them during rehearsals. This director then directs. He tells 
people where to go, how to read lines, etc,, thereby eliminating any 
chance for creative interaction on the part of die cast. A play conducted 
in tins manner only drives deeper existing attitudes and beliaviors. But 
a play that is picked to suit the people who want to be in it, is cast enough 
against type so that every one gets a chance to be some one other than 
himself, and is then worked out as a group, with some one sitting as 
audience representative so that it shall be effective to that larger group 
when it is given — a play treated in this way can be a powerful tool to dis- 
solve social patterns and orient reconfigurations. It is this method of treat- 
ing the situation that cooperatives arc interested in 

To put on a play, therefore, or to do metalwork is no guarantee that 
we shall achieve what we arc working for Much depends on the kind 
and understanding of the leadership. Some neccssaiy characteristics have 
become apparent in the foregoing but there are others. 

1. We do not want a leader and a group. Therefore, each group will 
want to develop its own leadership, not rely on ^‘professionals.” 

2. This leadership must not be concentiated in the hands of one person 
or even a few It must constantly reach out for otliers. 

3. Leaders must hkc people. They must care more about what is hap- 
pening to the group than about how successful they arc as leaders. 



COOPERATIVE STORE PERSONNEL AS EDUCATORS 


RUDOLPH L. TRLUENril^ 

People interested in the social and economic Implications of the con- 
sumer coopeiatlvc movement often ask; “What is the background of 
your employees? Do you prefer to entrust your co op food stores to experi- 
enced men whom you try to get from ictail outlets in private business, 
or do you find it possible to use persons interested in cooperative work 
from other walks of life?” 

The answer to this question will vary in different paits of the country 
and in different local societies and their regional districts* Co-op food 
stores offer a good example of an enterprise that clearly manifests the 
basic goals of the movement* We might refer to them in an attempt to 
examine the qualities that are expected from co-op workers and Cor an 
analysis of the educational features that distinguish cooperative outlets 
from the ordinary run of privately owned business units What they rep- 
resent is only one branch — ^and by no means the most conspicuous one— 
among the many lines of cooperative business which have been showing 
a rapid growth over the past few years. Yet even in this one fields practice 
in selecting and using desirable talent is by no means uniform. 

A WIDE-AWAKE GROUP OF MEN AND WOMEN 

Let US look at some of the employees who characterize the lured help 
the movement is coming to rely upon. We will choose a few teams as 
we actually find them now working in different places in States along the 
eastern seaboard. 

First, the co-op store m a city in Maryland which is now doing a busi- 
ness of not quite $i,ooo weekly. You would be surprised to learn that the 
clerk in this small but fast-growing store is a man well known for liis 
prominence as an administrator and statistician in mission work all over 
the world. He has a renowned book and other publications to his credit. 
He is a member of the Joint Executive Committee on the World Council 
of Churches. Yet he decided to embrace a career m American coopera- 
tives, and he did not feel tliat the functions of an employee m a modest 
store were too lowly a job in which to start. He affirms that he does not 
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regret his choice because he is looking forward to an ever increasing 
usefulness in the movement to which he is now devoting himself. 

HiS manager comes from a very different background. He came to this 
country only a few years ago after having spent some time m the Nether- 
lands, to which he turned after liaving been compelled to leave abruptly 
lus journalistic and social work in Geimany immediately after Hitler’s 
ascendance to power, because of his views on democracy. He was familiar 
and closely connected with consumer coopeiativcs in Europe, and liis 
talents and his attitude have gained him much credit within the group 
with which lie is now connected. 

Another team of two which might attract our attention is found in a 
small industrial city in Massachusetts. There our co-op store is only 
fifteen months old, yet aheady is doing a better business than numerous 
societies of greater age. The manager, who is now about 28 years old, 
came to tlic movement because of his search for some realm of work 
‘hhat would make it more possible to reconcile ethics with cvei yday activ- 
ity"' in a line of business '"chat would preserve individual liberty from 
state contiol and yet overcome certain evils of capitalist economy.*" Before 
going into foodstore work he was managing a music shop owned by his 
family in the same State, where he attended to everything that came up, 
He claims to be much happier than he was before. His assistant is a young 
girl who became interested in cooperatives during her college days in the 
midwest, when a few faculty members started a buying club in the base- 
ment of one of their houses She later became more closely associated with 
the movement when she attended an institute at a Quaker school and 
got started on a study of consumer cooperatives in the neighborhood of 
a well-known preparatory school at which she was teaching, Her aca- 
demic background docs not handicap her when cleaning the store or at- 
tending to customers or helping with any of the other chores which store 
work involves 

CONGFNIALirV — NOT WITHOUT GOOD REASON 

Tlicvw managci -clerk pairs arc rather typical of the attractive variety of 
|icopIc wc have recently found assembled in cooperative employment. 
They arc tying well together, and for that there is a special reason They 
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all completed the same kind of spccialucd tiaining whicli has recently 
been available loi candidates aiming at a co-op f(M)d-store career, and a 
certain congeniality results from this uniCorm preparation for their new 
venture. Before we go into that in further detail, let us mention one more 
employee group in one of the eastern societies whicli also hails from the 
same schooling clTort. 

We find It in a very small place in southern New Jersey wlicrc, in a 
community of less than 2,500 mhabitanis, the co-op store is now doing 
a weekly volume of about more than $400 before the 

new manager took over about seven months ago. This man came from 
one of our big mail-order houses, with which he had been connected for 
nearly ten years, advancing steadily until he became assistant to the na- 
tional sales manager in one of their major departments. He was ponder- 
ing over the idea of having a nonprofit organization incorporated for 
serving consumers better, when one of his friends suggested that he 
should check his thoughts with the institutions already established ac- 
cording to cooperative principles, He lived in Wisconsin, but was ready 
to give up the attractive and promising position he held in order to come 
East and try himself as manager of an actual “nonpiofil” store. The 
change from the familiar household-appliance field to foods did not 
dimmish his usefulness. It is not easy to double a store’s volume in these 
days of supply slioitagcs; it is spectacular if somebody succeeds in IncreaS' 
mg it sixfold in less than a year. 

Among Ills clerks we find a woman who took charge of his produce 
department when they moved from smaller premises to Mam Street, 
adding new food lines to the groceries they were carrying before. She 
became enthusiastic about consumer cooperation when the movement 
first came to her attention through supervisors of an adult-cducation pro- 
gram which she was directing in her hometown. She has spent most of 
her life as a teacher and librarian, except for the time when she concen- 
trated on raising a family. Customers commented that she takes caic of 
every head of lettuce or cauliflower as if she wcic handling her own baby. 
The care and thought which many of our co-op store clerks put into their 
work is one of the evidences of their devotion 
It IS not without significance that this “girl” manager of a produce dc- 
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part men t Ikis a son wlio preceded her in a coop career, and who, after 
liavjng worked in other places, is now an employee of this same food 
maikct. Mother and son are working under the management of a friend* 
aiid (las close rdationslup, which would be unusual and might even be 
considered unwholesome m an oidinary cham-store organization, seems 
to lie working out lo everybody's satisfaction m the atmosphere of this 
coo pc I ativc endeavor, 

SINGULAR ASI^rCIS OU A DIGNIFIED CALLING 

Doing justice to all ramihcations of an economic method which is 
based on consumer ownership and consumer control requires not only 
a thoiough knowledge of many different angles of administrative func- 
tions and of business practices, of financial considerations and of pro- 
motional aspects, but also a sound grounding in cooperative principles 
and methods. 

Work m genuine cooperatives serves one master only: The Con- 
sumer He 2s iclcniical with the owner of the business. Private industries, 
private stoics, stock companies m the insurance or banking field, filling 
stations, or (arm-supply houses might all want to put emphasis on their 
customers’ interest. With their employees, however, remains the tempta- 
tion to rate ilic needs of their employer first, the interest of the consumer 
second. In cooperatives die consumer-owner, the patron member himself, 
IS the employer of all the help he lures. In cooperative enterprise an cm- 
ployee’s success nncl advancement depend on his serving the customer 
with an '^undivided loyalty*' for which there is every incentive. 

Those who arc conscious of the strength they can derive from this 
singulai aspect find in it an additional source for satisfaction in their jobs, 
They undci stand that the growth o£ their cooperative units is a desirable 
goal only because it enables their societies to bring better satisfaction to 
an increasing number of friendly people. This fact gives their function a 
dignity which work m ordinary business docs not provide It tendn to 
result in an attitude that looks beyond fan wages and pleasant working 
conditions We find an increasing number of men and women to whom 
nothing appeals more tlian the ullimatc honesty which they arc not only 
permitted but icquested to observe in all their dealings with consumers 
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DEMOCRACY NEEDS CAPABLE SERVANTS 
One responsibility of our personnel training is to help all employees 
realize that their work serves not only their immediate customers and 
patron members but at the same time the progress of the cooperative 
movement and dirough it the public welfare at large These views con- 
cliiion the kind o£ educational process iliat accompanies all cooperative 
business practice. The demands made on cooperative employees arc often 
more rigid than they might be elsewhere. They carry, however, a reward 
In themselves. 

John Stuart Mill once wrote: “The ideal of democracy is that the people 
shall be masters, but employ scivants more capable than tlicmsclves.’* 
Charles Gide, the great French scholar and cooperative leader, quotes this 
sentence, adding to it the remark : “This is picciscly the ideal of a coopera- 
tive consumers' society; but unfortunately it is not easy to realize.*' 

Since the very initiation of the Cooperative League of the U SA. in 
J916, efforts have been made to give promising prospects the right undcr- 
Btanding and practical training. Leading in these endeavors has been the 
Central Cooperative Wholesale in Superior, Wisconsin, which has re- 
ceived increasing support from all its affiliates in carrying on regular 
employee training schools for two decades. Other such schools arc now 
conducted by the regional cooperatives in Kansas City, Missouri, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, Chicago, Illinois, and Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr, James Peter Warbassc, whose initiative and vision conducted the 
affairs of TJie Cooperative League he himself founded, through the 
twenty-five years of his presidency, is now concentrating on Rochdale 
Institute, whicli was established about six years ago m New York City in 
answer to the need strongly felt by him and other leaders in cooperative 
thought for a national training school. This institution is slated to become 
the unified strong cooperative college that will serve to instill true cooper- 
ative conceptions in the minds of the movement's future workers. It is 
recognized that it still lias a certain way to go before its prestige will carry 
all the weight that will make attendance at the school a clcsiiahlc part 
of the career of every future executive m the movement 
Rochdale Institute operates under a charter granted by the University 
of the State of New York. Its faculty consists of educators and executives 
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engaged m cooperative work, teachers from New York colleges, and spe- 
cialists from various fields. 

snUVlNG l-OK CRM'TSMANSHIP TtIROUGH THOROUGH STUDY 

II is under the auspices of Rochdale Institute that the Council for Co- 
o[jcrativo Jlusuicss Training assembled and prepared the groups of stu- 
dents from which a few members were here presented The Council, 
under a giant fiom the Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund of Boston, 
came into hemg m the fall of 1939, with two representatives each from 
Roclidalc Institute, Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, and Consumer 
Distribution Corporation, and gives special consideration to the training 
ncccis of consiimci cooperatives operating stoies on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Its piogiam IS fitted into the structure of Rochdale Institute’s general 
courses. It was obvious that those who are going to serve cooperative con- 
sumers m food retailing need a sound knowledge and understanding of 
cooperative principles and philosophy. Rochdale Institute’s faculty was 
able to provide this instruction with real authority. 

Meeting the men who give their stamp to American cooperative philos- 
opliy and practice in Icctuics and free discussions is an experience that 
Will not be forgotten in the daily strain of an often tinng store routine. 
Understanding £01 the mam aspects of cooperative publicity and educa- 
tion IS considered important, as it is this unique phase of cooperative 
pi aclicc that gives our type of distributing outlets their decided advantage 
over any oidinary competition. These subjects are dealt with in morning 
sessions whicli unite the ^‘food-store group” with the other students of 
Rochdale Institute. Together all derive benefit from the atmosphere that 
prevails m an institution of academic standing 

The afternoon sessions are designed to furnish the information dealing 
specifically with topics of interest to future co-op store employees. This 
afternoon progiam calls for technical instructors, most of whom are on 
the staff of the Eastern Cooperative Wholesale — its manager and its edu- 
cational diiccloi, Its buyer and its dietician, and, above all, its field men. 
I’liey give the extensive experience they have gained in the hard up- 
hill struggle to impiovc the commercial eflicicncy and the cooperative 
strength of the societies and stores entrusted to their advice and counsel. 
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The problems o£ store matAagemervt, of buying and selling* of operating 
costs and marguis arc covered in these gatherings, winch arc all field at 
the Wholesale’s warehouse plant. There we find equipment and mcr- 
chandise for actual demonstrations, together with the ^crjit4S loci of a 
wide-awake and thriving organv/alion bursting with energy. 

COMPETENCE IN BOIH TitLORY AND PRACTICr 

The students arc made to realize the essential syndicsis between the 
line of cooperative thought presented to them in the morn mgs and the 
technical problems of their future work dealt with in tlic afternoons. The 
emphasis on all the background information and understanding a well- 
informed cooperator ought to have is equaled by the emphasis with which 
facts and figures pertaining to practical achievements arc presented for 
coiiisideratlon. 

The classroom work in each course is divided by at least one period of 
two or three consecutive weeks of apprenticeship in a co op store. More 
than twenty different societies in ciglit different Stales liavc been work- 
ing with the Council on this project, serving as training centers for one 
“interne” at a time. Most of the students were thus given their first 
opportunity to acquire some familiarity with the problems peculiar to 
consumer-controlled food stores. Those who have already worked at 
other places leain much from comparison and appraisal. 

It is admitted that the short weeks available for any course does not per- 
mit all these different angles to be covered [ally There is nothing, for 
instance, that can replace the ability which is produced by cxpeiiencc on 
the job, and there arc many requirements of manual dcxteiity that can- 
not be taught in the classroom but can he acquired only in long periods 
of alert attentiveness in day-to-day work. All that can be hoped for at a 
school is to develop a specific sense of duty by making the sStudent con- 
scious of the broader implications of liis obligations in a store. Warnings 
against mistakes and admonitions fall on more fertile grouncl when the 
entire course is based on the teaching chat there exists a higher respon- 
sibility for a worker in cooperatives than for one in an enterprise con- 
cerned only with its own private success. 
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THERE IS ALWAYS NEED TOR MORE RECRUITS 

The conceited cffoit wliich goes into this training project has borne 
fruits. Not every student by any means has been a perfect success on the 
job. The majority of those admitted to thccoiuses, however, have Svatisficcl 
all reasonable expectations. 

The movement iccogni/es that it continually needs fresh blood It 
considers uscif lucky if it can draw for it on those who have already 
familiarized themselves with its principles and goals, through their posi- 
tions on boards or committees This is probably more true in connection 
with cooperative food stores than any other bianch of cooperative busi- 
ness. Co-op food stores, particularly those in urban communities, gener- 
ally recruit their officers among people who are not as closely tied to their 
professions as farmers usually are to their jobs. So we find workers and 
teachers, engineers and lawyers, mmisicts and accountants, as presidents, 
treasurers, or chairmen of educational, finance, or store committees, who 
may get so interested in their avocational association with a cooperative 
development dint they feel induced to take it on as a vocation. The same 
has happened to nurses, secretarial workers, or housewives, particularly 
during tlie past year since the hiring of women even for managers* 
tions has become a common occurrence 

THE STORE AS A TASK- AND SCHOOL-MASTER 

Ii can be said that connection with a local cooperative society actually 
educates all who take an active part to become not only cooperative- but 
also business-minded. 

On a finance committee, for instance, the members liave to study finan- 
cial requirements of their organizations and the best way to raise the 
necessary funds. They have to suggest plans for wise investment, super- 
vise and interpret the organization’s financial position, make recommen- 
dations to the board on the distribution of any net savings, or on how 
to deal with problems resulting from a net loss. 

On the educational committee they have to attend to problems of public 
relations and to devise the best means of communication between their 
society and the community m general, as well as with churches, welfare 
organizations, social clubs, and consumer groups. In many cases they 
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have to attend to writing, editing, and distribuling a l(Kal hullctiii, cir- 
culating information on merchandising jirojccts, and organizing social 
and educational activities. 

Those on the store committee may take a hand in [>crsanncl policies 
pertaining to the selection of employees, lo working conditions, union 
contracts, complaints of customers, and other i>crsonncl innliers, They 
will make rcconmicndations on the man.igcr's suggestions for new equip 
mentor for akcrations in the store layout or possibly for enlargement and 
modernization of their store. They might also concern themselves with 
the supply situation, and with special requests that arc submitted from 
the membership at large. 

All these functions carry an educational value in themselves, and so we 
find that m a cooperative enterprise such as a food store "education over 
the counter” works both ways. Sufficiently informed and diligent boards 
and committees lighten the burden of their managers and clerks. Enlight- 
ened employees aid their society and all its members toward a better 
realization of all the values they can obtain through an inspired, fully 
integrated, comprehensive program. 

COOP PRRSONNrL RADIAITIS “prUSONALll'Y^* 

Well-designed posters, well-selected quotations from eoopciative writ- 
ings which ornament the walls of wide-awake co ops arouse the casual 
visitor’s interest in the ideas prevailing "behind the merchandise.” 
A rack with cooperative literature m such stoics calls even more con- 
spicuously for the public’s considered attention. What really counts, how- 
ever, is the personal touch, as it manifests itself in the cntl\usi,ism which 
the best of our cooperative employees carry into their daily task, above 
and beyond all the other benefits affiliation with the cooperative miglit 
have to offer. It is sustained by the harmony which naturally evolves be- 
tween a retailer and his customers when those who determine ilic policy 
of the enterprise and share the responsibility for its results are to he fouiul 
both in front of the checking counter as pati ons and behind it as owners 
of their business. The personality of those occupied in this cooperative 
way of doing business goes further than even the profoiindcst theoretical 
discussion in convincing the incredulous. 
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All that goes to prove that the set of simple rules which were first adop- 
ted by the pioneers in a small English town aboui: one hundred years ago, 
and which wc call Rochdale principles, influence not only human thought 
but also human behavior and attitude. It is the justness of their economic 
foundation that reflects on the righteousness with which they are carried 
through. They call for practical accomplishment even in a business way 
which will not be in conflict with ethical postulates 

As Dr. Warbasse puts it in one passage of his Cooperative Democracy 
when speaking of the morality of cooperation; "Through cooperation, 
we discover that it is possible for the people to change from self-centered 
aims to aims that aie as broad and high as humanity. It is slowly driving 
home, by demonstiation, the idea of a new standard of success People 
have bcttci relations to one another and the hardness of human contacts 
is ameliorated in tcims of mutual aid ” To establish this concept among 
cooperative employees is as much an objective of cooperative training 
courses as to increase their technical skill. 


Rudolf TreuenfeU \s Secretary of tlic Council for Cooperative Business Training:, a 
directing body which plans and co/iducts the courses in food -store operations at Roclidalc 
InsLitiUc, training school of the Coopcralivc League. Dr Trcucnfcls has lectured at ihe New 
School for Social Research and Qiiccns College 


THE PLACE OF CONSUMERS* COOPERATION 
IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

C MAURICE WIETING 

Consumers* cooperation should have an important place in die school 
curriculum On this fact social scientists, political leaders, labor un- 
ions, farm organizations, and educators are completely agreed, for they 
know chat the war emergency makes it more necessary than ever for the 
schools to tram then students to be wise consumers. 

The ignoiancc of the American public on consumci problems is dem- 
onstrated hy the difficulties involved in the rationing of gasoline, coffee, 
sugar, and oilier essentials by the Office of Price Administration. Another 
sign of Ignorance is the fact chat so few Amciican consumers, only about 
2,500,000, are members of consumers* cooperatives For these shortcom- 
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mgs the school curnLiihnn inusi he hl.Mmil in j'AtV, tor in ihe past ihc 
cmph.isis of Aincnuni tductUion h.is hct-ii on pH?<iuuio]i, j<>)) getting^ 
prolits — not cm ilic far mure esscniuil piulilnns (*f omritum^ ‘iiK.ial sc- 
curiiy, adcquaie lunismg, am! wise fliMiilHiriuit f»f gcKuK 
Some Jiulicauun of the lack of mfonuaiion smiur Ingh si \um\ siuclcnts 
have of consumers' couperaium \n.is icNralul in a senes (jf icsis recently 
given to i^i) hoys and girls in live widily sr[nr.nrd < niunuiinties/ It was 
the belief of ^2.1 per cent ihat the I'ctli ml Ch>\( riunent was opposed to 
cojisiimcrs' coojxiration because it was iiii^Anirruan, A surprising num- 
ber, 62.2 per cent, thought that canned gomls in l!ie average grocciy were 
so well labeled that the housewife had no dillicuUy in Knowing what 
quality and quantity she had purchasc^l Alini^si ilir same number, 608 
per cent, said that people generally gel what they pay for wlicn they buy, 
Though cooperatives arc nonprolu, 507 per tent of diosc taking the test 
thought hope of making huge profits was the clucf motive for joining a 
society. 

Courses in consumci education that have hrcri inlnKluccd in some 
schools within the past five years shnnlcl help cilucatc youths on con- 
sumer problems. More widespread is the piactne of iiKludmg units on 
consumer education in classes in home economics, social science, busi- 
ness methods, and science, Where this cmjihasis lias been jpvcn to con- 
sumer education some units on consumers* cooperation often have been 
taught as well, Rcforc the outbreak of the war some educators predicted 
that consumer education would soon be included in the majority of 
school curricula with another five-year period However, because of the 
war many of the progressive curriculum c\|)crimciUs winch were under 
way in many parts o£ the country have been baited. 1 ho emergency has 
been so great that many schools have been forced to bend all of tlicir 
efforts toward the expansion of their vocational training facilities The 
need for physicists, chemists, and matltcmaticians has caused schools to 
stress these subjects to the neglect of the social sciences, the language arts, 
and consumer education. 

EDUCATION MUST TEACH ECONOMIC AI/nn<NAl IVES 

Many educators deplore this trend to eliminate the hhera! arts from 
the curriculum. They point out that it is folly to suppose that ccono- 

Maurice Wiehng, Test on Consumers* Coo|>eraiioji Forms A anti It, J9<lii mniieo 
graplied. 
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mists, political scientists, sociologists, and educators will not be needed in 
the postwar world. One o£ the most pressing problems after the war will 
be to determine the type of economic stiuctuie needed to achieve the 
Four Freedoms, one of the most important of which is freedom from 
want. It IS certain that wc can never return to the private profit economy 
of the nineteenth century- Geitamly consumers* coopeiation is one of 
tlic possible ways o£ organizing business that should be thoroughly un- 
derstood by every one. Many economists believe that it is possible that 
in the future there will be a balance between business done by the govern- 
ment, pi ivate corporations, and consumers* cooperatives. Students of high- 
school age should be thoroughly informed concerning this possibility. 

Recently public-school teachers in 38 States were questioned on their 
willingness to include instruction on consumers* cooperation in the cur- 
riculum Teacheis in 252 difleicnt schools indicated that 83 g per cent 
of them favored including instruction on cooperation. Further it was 
their opinion that 74 5 pci cent of all teachers in the United States held 
this same ojnnion ^ 

One might well ask, in the light of these figures, why it is that so few 
schools are now giving any instruction on consumers’ cooperation. There 
are several reasons that can be listed* 

1. The cooperative movement has been so slow m developing in the 
United States that its members have not been able to exert influence on 
curriculum makers to include the topic in courses of study. There are a 
little mojc tlinn 2, goo, 000 membcis of consumeis* cooperators m the 
United States and less than two per cent of all retail business is carried 
on l)y cooperative societies. These facts account for the fact that more 
emphasis is not given to consumers* cooperation in the school curriculum. 
True, the cooperative movement abroad has long been one of the most 
important ways of doing business in the Scandinavian countries and in 
Great Bntain but this fact has been lecognizcd by only a few people in 
the United States Members of cooperatives have not generally given 
much attention to the public-school curriculum and have been more in- 
terested in adult uliicatioii 

2. Most teachers are untrained in the principles of consumers* coopera- 
tion and could not leach about that subject if asked to do so. The Roch- 
dale principles arc gencially unknown to teachers, as any one can testify 


Mnuricc Wicting, to Teach Confumers’ Coopetatton (Neiv York Harpf?r .ind 

Ilroihcrs, 1942), P 91 
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who has worked with normal-school or tcaclicrs college students To 
a lesser degree tlic generalization could be made that teachers arc ill- 
trained in the social sciences and have little comprcliensjon of economic 
systems. 

3. Courses of study do not include units on consumers* cooperation in 
most Stales and cities. In the United States the course of study prepared 
by a State, county, or city school system is the largest single determinant 
of the whole education of the child. These courses of study fall far sliorl 
of the standards of scholarship one would expect. Only in a few excep- 
tional courses is there any adequate discussion of consumer education 
and consumers* cooperatives. 

4. Textbooks have neglected to give adequate attention to consumers* 
cooperation, Oftentimes wclUknowa economics texts give less than a 
page to consumers' cooperation. There is some hope that this situation 
will become belter as a few standard textbooks come to give a more com- 
prehensive coverage of consumers' cooperation. Textbooks in subjects 
other than economics which could include a discussion of consumers' 
cooperation would be those in history, English, science, agriculture, liomc 
economics, and matlicmatics. 


LACK OP TEACHING AIDS DUINO CORRECTED 


That some educators recognize the importance of tcaclung consumers* 
cooperation is shown by the fact that the National Eductilion Association 
has an active Committee on Cooperatives that reports annually, con- 
stantly recommending better ways to instruct children on this important 
topic/ 

State courses of study are effective means of introducing the teaching 
of consumers* cooperation. In Wisconsin a law was passed in 1935 which 
provided that cooperative marketing and consumers* cc>opcration should 
be taught in the high and vocational schools m the State. It also required 
that the governing boards of universities, State teachers' colleges, and 
county normal schools should provide adequate instruction on the prin- 
ciples of cooperation The University of Wisconsin has since published, 
through the Extension Service of the College of Agiicultiirc, special 
pamphlets and bulletins for teachers. Since Wisconsin is ihc only State 
tliat makes the teaching of consumers' cooperation compulsory by State 


^Report oj the Committee an Cooperatives (Washington. D C * National Educaihm Asso 
elation, 1938; i 939 ”i?) 40 i i94ij and 1942) 
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law, it IS interesting to observe the effectiveness of this procedure. Harold 
M, Groves, Professor of Economics at the University of Wisconsin, re- 
ports that since there arc no penalties attached to the Wisconsin law, it 
15 not observed in some schools. He blames this failure on a scarcity of 
materials, untrained teachers, and a lack of interest. On the positive side 
he reports that interest in the cooperative movement is growing very 
rapidly m Wisconsin and that he believes the movement will play a very 
important part m the future of the State. Of the 252 teachers from all 
parts of tire United States who replied to the questionnaire mentioned 
previously, 65,1 per cent indicated overwhelmingly that they did not 
favor compulsory instruction in consumers’ cooperation. 

In Minnesota the Legislature appropriated $5,000 in 1937 to the De- 
partment of Education for the preparation of a course of study on coop- 
eration. No legal reejuirements for the teaching of cooperation were set 
up, but the course of study on consumers’ cooperation which was printed 
in 1938 was so excellent that many Minnesota schools are now teaching 
consumers’ cooperation/ 

Other mimeographed material has since been prepared for use in ele- 
mentary schools. Quite often a cooperative has been organized in rural 
schools, purchasing pencils, paper, and other supplies that the children 
need. A recent survey conducted by the Minnesota Department of Edu- 
cation revealed that 754 units of consumers in marketing cooperation 
were being taught in 254 Minnesota public schools. 

In North Dakota a law was passed in 1937 that requires any secondary 
school to have courses on cooperatives if twelve junior or senior students 
petition for it The Farmers' Union was especially active m securing the 
passage of this law A State-financed correspondence course in cooper a^ 
tives has been prepared by the Farmers’ Union. 

There arc units on consumers’ cooperation m the State courses of study 
of a number of other States It would be correct to say that consumers* 
cooperation is most often included in the course of study in those States 
in which the cooperative movement is espeaally strong. 

PRACTiCAL COOPERATION ACTIVITY SUPPLEMENTS CURRICULUM 

Scattered over the United States are individual schools that are suc- 
cessfully teaching consumers’ cooperation. One of the best known of 

* Minnesota Stale Department of Education, Course of Study on Consume^rs* Cooperation 
(St Paul, Miimtson, X93B) 
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these IS the Skokie Junior High School o£ Wuinctka, Illuiois. The story 
of its program is told m another article in tins issue. 

School authorities m Wuinctka are oE the opinion that their students 
have [earned a great deal through these economic activities. They believe 
that education is successful in the degree chat it mirrors rcal-hfc sitiia' 
tions* 

Another outstanding example of a school coojicrntivc k that of the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School. Students operate their own coopera- 
tive which sells foods, school supplies, and other items needed by the 
boys and girls. The store is run in conjunction with the cf>-op class which 
is attended by all tlic sophomores in the school. Shares arc sold for 25 
cents. During the 1940-1941 school year tlierc were 115 shareholders. 
Supplies arc purchased by students who accompany the school buyer to 
the nearest market m Harlan. Accurate records arc kept of all business 
transactions and rebates arc paid to members at the end of tlic school 
term. 

The study oE consumers’ cooperation is an integral part of the school 
curriculum. The class meets 4 hours a week m 2 sections. The local store 
is the focal point of the instruction given; all students have a part in the 
operation of that cntci prise. Adult cooperative undertakings arc also 
studied, with special emphasis being given to progress in the United 
States. Because the school secures light and power from tlic Cumberland 
Valley Rural Electric Cooperative Corporation, a unit on tliat subject is 
taught. Consumer buying, also, is given much emphasis in the course 
Credit unions were studied for the fiist time in 1941. 

Other classes in the school nlso teach coopera non. For example, the 
English class taught the students how to write letters asking for infor- 
mation. A one-act play was written and produced in the same class. The 
home-economics department assisted in the study of foods and clothing 
Printing the annual report of the cooperative was part of the regular 
shopwork. Monthly assembly programs before the entire school aie de- 
voted to cooperation. 

These illustrations, schools which arc teaching consumers' coopera- 
tion, indicate that the practice is widespread. Certainly the possilulitics 
of establishing a school ccKipcrativc arc almost endless. 

The teacher who wishes to include instruction on consumers' coopera- 
ation IS immediately faced with several problems. What arc the most 
effective ways of teaching the topic? By establishing a separate class on 
consumers’ cooperation, or by instruction on the movement m existing 
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classes? There is, of course, no one answer to this problem, but it may be 
helpful to consider some of the typical curriculum organizations found 
in American schools. 

SUBJECrr MATTER, CASE CURRICULUM, OR SEPARATE COURSE? 

In a Study made of over 83,000 separate elementary and high-school 
courses of study on file in the Curriculum Laboratory at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in 1940, it was discovered that over 90 per 
cent of them utilized a separate subject-matter organization.® 

It thus becomes evident that most teachers wishing to include instruc- 
tion on consumers’ cooperation can best do so by adding a unit on Chat 
topic to an existing school class. Out of 252 teachers asked to indicate 
the curriculum pattern they preferred, nearly 40 per cent chose a separate 
subject curriculum. Classes in which consumers’ cooperation is now 
most frequently taught are economics, social studies, history, sociology, 
agiiculture, and American problems. 

Some schools have revised their curricula by correlating existing 
subjects. For example, history, sociology, and economics are taught in 
a single social-studies class. Oftentimes this correlation exists between 
diflerent areas of knowledge. English classes are correlated with home 
economics, science with consumer education, and the like, A study of 
consumers’ cooperation can well be earned on in a correlated curriculum 
The social-studies teacher might deal with the organization of coopera- 
tives under the Rochdale principles; at the same time the science teacher 
might set up tests for the quality of goods sold m cooperative stores; 
while the home-economics teacher might introduce a comparative study 
of the nutritive value of different grades of canned goods 
In other schools a “core” curriculum has been organized. The broad 
fields of social studies, the language arts, science, mathematics, home- 
making, vocational and industrial arts are recognized as essential in well- 
rounded education From these broad fields is selected a “core” of in- 
formation and knowledge thought necessary for the instruction of all 
children The topic of consumption has always been included as one of 
the areas of a “core” curriculum, and most colleges using this organiza- 
tion have given ample education on consumers’ cooperation 
A few schools utilize a guided experience curriculum ni which the 


“H B BriJJicr, C Mxiuncc WjetiJijr, and others, Whnt Our Schools Teaching (New 
York Bureau of Publications, Tciichcrs College, Columbia Umversity, 1940) 
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teacher assists the pupils to plan and to carry out activmcs useful both 
to tbcmscWca and to society. Units of v;ork ate selected from real life 
situations that arc considered wonli while hy die tluld ami the teacher. 
Students visit f.tctoncs, tr.ivcl, f;o on hikes and tonic into coniact witli 
life situations whenever possible. Comumcr cdncaiion is considered so 
Lni(K)rtant in a guided experience curru iiluin iliat it is tonstaruly stressed 
at all levels. Teachers and pupils work together in a rc.dly cooperative 
way. 

A final [xissibihly in curriculum orgaiii/ation wonki l>c to plan a 
separate course of study on consumers' coo(>craiion. Tlic advantages of 
such a plan would be ihnl it would give die pvipih an opportunity to 
secure a more thorough understanding of consumers* ccK)[>craiion tlian 
would be otherwise |x)ssible. Howcvcri the likeliliood of adding a se- 
parate course on consumers* coojxrauon h extremely slight m most 
sdiools. More feasible is the addition of a course on consumer education 
of which consumers* coo[>eration could be an inijKirtant part, 

Regardless of the iyj>c of curriculum OTgam/.;mon used by any school* 
consumers' cooperation can be taught effectively. Units of work on con- 
sumers* cooperation can be prepared that arc adaptable if) any type of 
curriculum, Psychologists arc agreed that children learn best when they 
study meaningful problems in which they arc interested. It is the pur- 
pose of the unit to present materials so organized that they will be most 
easily undetstood. Tl^c emphasis is on aciivnics so rclaicd that out of 
their doing will come understandings, appreciations, and skills. To illus- 
trate the types of units on consumers* cooperation that could be used with 
any curriculum organizationj the author recently prepared seven units 
on consumers* cooperation. The titles arc: (i) Tlic Consumers* Coopera- 
tive Movement; (2) Growth of the Consumers’ Cooperative Movement; 
(3) Economic Principles of Consumers* Cooperation; (4) Cooperative 
Finance; (5) Determining Quality of Goods; (6) Consumers' Coopera- 
tion and Agriculture; (7) Vocational Opportunities in Consumers* Co- 
operation * 

Each unit consists of a brief intrcKluction, an outline of content, many 
suggested activities, suggestions for evaUmtion, and a bibliography. This 
material enables the teacher to give instruction on consumers* coopera- 
tion in many different classes at many different age levels, 

Curriculum experts arc agreed that it is essential to provide guidance 
•C, Maurict V/kiing, Ho**; io T^ach ConmmerC Coopffahon, op, cix , 
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to teachers to assist them in making changes in the school program^ 
Those who wish consumers* cooperation included m the curriculum arc 
under heavy responsibility to provide all types of curriculum aids — 
courses of study, textbooks, pamphlets, charts, graphs, and motion pio 
turcs. Once these arc prepared, a procedure must be worked out for call- 
ing the attention of teachers to the materials provided and educating 
them to the importance of the topic. 

SUMMARY 

While many schools fail to teach consumers’ cooperation, those that 
do include the topic use these following procedures* 

I* Separate classes study cooperation. 

2. Two or more classes correlate their instruction on this topic. 

3. Consumers* cooperation is included in the core curriculum, as a part 
of the general topic of consumer education. 

4. A separate class on consumer education or consumers* cooperation 
is added to the curriculum. 

5. Consumers’ cooperation is studied when it comes within the guided 
experience of the pupils. 

Reasons for the failure to include consumers’ cooperation in more cur- 
ricula IS due to the lack of suitable textbooks and courses of study, 
untrained teachers, and a general failure to include a study of crucial 
modern problems in the schools There seems to be a growing recogni- 
tion of the importance of teaching such problems as consumers* coopera- 
tion and consumer education. Many normal schools and teachers colleges 
are instructing students m tlie fundamentals of consumers* cooperation, 
and the National Education Association Committee on Cooperatives 
IS reaching many in -service teachers Cooperative associations are work- 
ing closely with the public schools in supplying them with information 
and facts. 

Educators recognize that it is their duty to help young people grow 
and develop a critical Intelligence that will enable them to make wise 

C, Maurice Wietttig gamed his nuimatc knowledge oE the cooperative movement while 
on the faculty o£ Tcichers Collcgcj Columbia University, through his work in the curricu- 
lum laboratory iiiul ilirougli his active service as cducaiiun chairman o£ the Morningside 
Cooperative Society lie is the author of Doru to T^acfi Consumers Cooprratton pnbhslied 
recently by Harper and Brothers. 
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choices in our democracy. The duty o£ the teacher is to act as a guide 
to these youths in the study oE m(xlcrn problems and the tcclmiqucs of 
solving tliein, one of the most important of wluch is consumers’ coop- 
eration. 


CAN CORPORATIONS (50 TO SCHOOL? 

S K lOOAN 

Wendell Phillips dcclaicd that after chaiiel slavery the next and more 
difficult task must be to dcmacrati7e the corporation, so tliat it will bet- 
ter exemplify And support popular government, and not jcupardi/c it 
necaiisc education and statesmanship lagged, the ease of chattel slav- 
ery versus hbcity and union broke out in war. Hecausc of similar lags 
the world over, we now have a whole world in convulsions Still the 
issue IS liberty and union in an increasingly in<lustriali/cd and inter- 
dependent world. What are to he the nature and purpose of corporate 
organizations? Can democratic government control powerful ^‘economic 
states” that interpenetrate states and nations? Can democratic political 
government survive if ^economic governments” do nut become more 
democratic, less autocratic and dynastic? Shall the corporation and the 
labor union (neat -corporation) become increasingly democratic, or in- 
creasingly autocratic, testing whether governments, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men aic created equal, shall 
perish? What is to be the nature of the intiicatc collectivism that has 
sprung up in all industrialized countries? Should the schools study and 
teach as devotedly as the aimed forces fight, that tins colleen visin may 
be democratic and consistent with baxSic Amciican valuCxS? 

Soldiers as soldiers can do little more than ictain the chance to develop 
the democratic pattern The final issue rests with education, tlic basis of 
popular government — economic as well as political All educational de- 
vices are worth considering in a cause so urgent. 

Is it too simple to suggest that we use corpoiations in schools just as 
we use toys and working models? Long before schools were known, 
and since, toys have been a means by which succeeding gcnciauons hpvc 
taken on and eventually improved the ciiltiitc of their elders. Toys, tools, 
simple machines of construction in the lower years, and complicated 
machines and working models in mechanics and science in the Inghcr 
grades are common in schools; also oigaiu/ations, in simple and ad- 
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vancecl forms. Why not add the coiporation, the social machinery of 
today that assembles tools, machines, materials, models, and men in a 
creative relationship m the production of wealth and welfare? 

Inclusion of the corporation in a form and on a scale appropiiate to 
the age of the children sliould be conducive to the healthy growth of 
children and to the democratization of corpoiate business, with benefit 
to all men. 

Wendell Phillips's “democratized corporation” is presumably a cor- 
poration whose members, understanding democratic values and pro- 
cesses, desire and practise them in their corporate operations. Popular 
sovereignty— whether political or economic — is made possible and desir- 
able by popular education. Indeed, our public schools have been estab- 
lished to enable the people to improve and extend popular sovereignty; 
to realize the dream of abundance, liberty, and justice for all. 

EDUCATION roa LIVING MUST INCLUDE rJCPERlENCE WITH “CORPORATE EORM^' 

Inclusion of studious experience in small-scale corporate production 
and distribution in the curriculum of the schools in some degree restores 
to the education of youth the indispensable element of participation in 
economic planning, execution, and control which was lost when family 
industry and business gave way to the corporation. Both parents and 
teachers become interpreters and guides As their economic interests and 
vocabulary grow, children find themselves more able to communicate 
with parent and teacher concerning bread winning and the organiza- 
tion of economic power Not only child and father, but teacher and father 
arc brought into better mutual undci standing and cooperation regarding 
“fundamentals ” 

Children in our Junior high schools, like adults in all democratic coun- 
tiies, may belong simultaneously to public ownership corporations and 
to such dissimilar private corporations as cooperatives, nonprofit welfare 
oiganizations like the Red Cross, and profit companies All are good 
equipment, good because they are a means of healthy individual growth 
in charactei and understanding; and good because introduction to them 
by the school, where zeal for equality of oppoitunity and the public in- 
terest IS dominant, promises to improve them as social institutions Ex- 
amples of the coopciativc form arc described in this article However 
piofit and public enterprises operate in the school on an equal footing 
with cooperatives 
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The cooperative fits well in tlic high schrx)! ami college, themselves 
examples o£ public or ot nonprofit private cor jwr at tons, usually sup- 
ported in part from profit company or coiporalion earnings by taxation 
or giftt Both school and cooperative arc ticchcaicd to tlic improvement 
and extension of popular government* Because of its utterly democratic 
nature, ilie cooperative strongly reinforces popular education as the basis 
of all popular sovereignty — jioluical, economic, and stKiiil. It depends 
upon education of the rank and file for us own extension It requires the 
exercise of the lespousibihtics of ownership and the piacticc of equal 
manhood suffrage and majority rule* 

As far as it goes, the cooperative movement has proved to be a natural 
corrective of monopolistic evils of big business, big government, and big 
labor; it exemplifies and supports representative federal government; it 
demonstrates democratic planning and mitigates the ups and downs of 
the speculative cycle; it eases the partisanship of politics, fortune, occu- 
pation, race, icligion, and nationality, emphasizing the mutual interest 
of consumers* Because of its salutary effect upon national and world 
economy, educational, religious, agricultural, and labor orgam/^ations, 
many business men and the major political parties have declared for more 
of the cooperative type of business. 

A COOPliRATIVE. BEE BUSINESS 

In an ambitious new section, where a large school district had estab- 
lished several small twelve-year schools, farmers were undci taking to 
market their produce and purchase their supplies cooperatively, They 
were handicapped not only by lack of proficiency in bookkeeping, type- 
writing, salesmanship, and commercial law, but also by their lack of prac- 
tical acquaintance with the stock company* During the “trust bvistlng” 
days of Theodore Roosevelt and die liberalism of the Wilsonian “New 
Freedom," the farmers felt markedly unorganized and defenseless. With 
this background the superintendent, some of the teachers, and some of the 
parents got together to consider the role of the local schools m business 
education* Mere mechanical skills, like typing and bookkeeping, which 
would help their girls and boys to hold jobs in the city, were not enough. 
“What can be done in the schools that will he economically productive 
and at the same time a means of interesting and educating both young 
and old m agriculture, industry, and business?" 

They found many things were needed, but decided to begin with 
honey. It was a newly settled region. There was not a colony of bees in 
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the entire district o£ 600 square miles. The family table was typically 
Without delicacies. The people were hard up. They were suffering from 
the depredations of insects, especially grasshoppers. They were trying to 
start legumes and fruits. All of these facts seemed to point m a beeline to 
the promotion of a honey industry. 

After considering different forms of ownership and operation, the 
group concluded that the cooperative type of company best suited the pur- 
pose. This led to a continuing study of the cooperaave movement and the 
business principles that it demonstrated. Capital was raised, partly by issu- 
ing shares at 25 cents per share and partly by donation from the largest 
bee company in the country Beautiful stock certificates were printed and 
supplied at a nominal cost by the publisher of a daily paper, a former 
United States senator, and stock was subscribed by elementary- and 
high-school students and teachers. High-school students were elected 
directors and the superintendent of schools became educational sponsor 
of the new cooperative society. 

In addition to occasional general membership meetings, which brought 
young people and teachers together from the schools of the district, mem- 
bers of the board of directors, accompanying the superintendent on his 
visiting rounds, held meetings of local groups of members in the various 
schools They recruited membership, lectured informally on the nature 
of their company, and gave shares as prizes for the best work done in na- 
ture study, particularly for the best studies of the pesky grasshoppers. 
The company also loaned observation hives of bees to schools. 

Nearly every one in the schools and many adults throughout the dis- 
trict found something of special interest m the project. School life was 
broadened and vitalized Delicious clover honey soon began to appear 
practically without cost on the table of many families. A school principal, 
some years after the founding of the company, received from his own 
capiary at the “tcacheragc” an income exceeding his salary as principal 
Eventually, the region was shipping large amounts of honey and large 
amounts of clover and alfalfa seed from bee-pollinated legumes. Coopera- 
tives of various kinds now flourish there, m harmony with other forms 
of ownership and operation, demonstrating “business of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.** 

IN AN AGRICIJLTORAL TOWN 

In another school system in the same State, a cooperative was tlie means 
by which students provided themselves with school supplies of good qual- 
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ity at low cost aatl secured practical cxjjcncncc in hij'li class business, A 
number of tliesc same students went about with their agricultural instruc- 
tor among the farmers, helping with the organ i/atioii and improvement 
of cooperative marketing and cooperative hiiymg, rounding up stock 
for shipment to the coo|>craLivc tcnnnial, grading jKiutocs, fruit, and 
other products, taking a vital part in the social and economic life of the 
community. 

Some of the merchants feared that such activities might result in losses 
to themselves. On one ocaisioii six merchants with whom the school 
supply cooperative was in direct comj>ctition apjKarcd at a meeting of the 
school board to ask that merchandising he excluded from the schools. 
After spcnclmg the evening examining all angles, particularly the educa- 
tional values involved, the spokesman of the group changed his position 
completely, complimented the schools upon their efforts to help children 
learn practical business on an idealistic plane, and offered his assistance 
in any way that he might be found useful, Four of liis coiiipamons agreed 
with him, leaving only one of the six dissaiisficih Oh|cc(ions to assistance 
given by the school to some of the coo[>crativc efforts of the farmers that 
tended to make them independent and to put them into compctiuon with 
certain kinds of business already established in the town were not so 
readily overcome. Interested lugh-school students, farmers, merchants, 
ministers, bankers, lawyers, teachers, and others aitcmled the School of 
Co-operative Economics which the pvihUc school sponsored and main- 
tained several weeks during midwmtcis. Local leaders were reinforced 
by able leaders brought in from a distance, Tlic high schoors extensive 
collection of books on cooperatives was used and the public library co- 
operated, With increased understanding, even merchants and bankers, 
seeing that their own best interests lay in rising living standards and pur- 
chasing power, gradually withdrew tlicir opposition, and some of them 
gladly assisted, 

IN A SUBURBAN JUNIOR IIICH SCHOOL COOrURATlVF CREDIT 

For the past six years children in a suburban junior high school, with 
the help of a teacher sponsor, have pooled their savings, made their rules, 
and borrowed from their pool according to their needs, with advantage 
to all, operating within the pattern established by the Federal Credit 
Union Act. Like other corporate enterprises of the scIkk)I, this credit un- 
ion is chartered by the school council. 
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It should be explained that the school council consists of students, who 
arc elected by their respective constituencies, and the school principal, an 
ex'oflicio member It is the top governmental body of the school self- 
governing system, embodying and combining functions similiar to those 
exercised by the legislative, judicial, and executive branches of our cen- 
tral government m Washington. The president and vice-president are 
elected by the school as a whole, two members arc elected in each home- 
room, and heads of corporations, labor unions, and standing committees 
of the council are ex -officio members 

The credit union was suggested by an official of one of the country’s 
largest banks as a means of helping cliildren to understand banking. One 
of Its principal promoters was a dnrtccn-y ear-old member of the credit 
union of a local urban cooperative. He and three or four otiiers interested 
thirty of their fellow students in the project They studied credit unions 
on the side for several months, getting information and advice from 
people with credit union experience, reading punted matter, and publish- 
ing a mimeographed newspaper that featured the project Children were 
borrowing from teachers and others when they found themselves short 
of cash for their cafeteria lunch and school supplies, and many were care- 
less about repayment. Naturally, teachers and parents were quick to see 
the advantage of a businesslike system owned and operated by the chil- 
dren themselves. 

Loans are small but numerous, requiring a large amount of accurate 
bookkeeping and careful management. Members may borrow as much 
as fifty cents without a co-signer, and as much as seventy-five cents with 
a consigner. Recently, when the principal found occasion to borrow sev- 
enty-five cents (an unexpected guest for lunch), the lending clerk cour- 
teously signed with him and handed him the money without delay. 
Larger loans must be approved by the board of directors. Really large 
loans— any amount above 53.00 — require approval at si membership 
meeting. No collateral is required, loans being made exclusively on the 
basis of character and ability There are about one hundred fifty members, 
including several adults, in the school of four hundred thirty students Six 
to eight hundred loans arc made yearly. In the three or foui thousand 
loans made to date, not one cent has been lost m loans Twice wlien there 
has been an apparent small shortage in cash due to mistakes in making 
change and the like — crack in the floor swallowed up several pennies — 
directors made good out of their own pockets Since directors take turns 
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keeping llic office 0{)cn, and check up on ihc hii-^iiicss at weekly meetings, 
tliey arc ui closer touch with tlicir business than arc most directors m 
adult business organizations* 

To alleviate the difficulty of figuring and rollccting interest on loans 
of a few ccnis for only a day nr a few days and to distubiitc ific tost of 
service as equitably as possible, the board of tlircdors has ado|ue(i a rule 
requiring a service charge of one cent on all loms, wiih pcnaliits for 
failure to pay on or bcfoic die due dale On such small loans tlicrc is no 
interest cliarge, but uucrest is cliaiged on tlie larger loans at the rate of 
I per cent per month on unpaid balances. 

As the amount of casli on liand increases, the imard encourages longer 
and larger loans to members. A chronic excess of cash over liorrowings 
by members has stimulated inquiry into opportunities for safe invest- 
ments for worthy purposes* Tlic children's credit union, chartered by the 
school government, stands ready to lend a helping haiul to the teachers’ 
credit union, chartered by the United States <h)Vcinment, 

The latter was orgaui/cd some three years afici the children's organiza- 
tion began its pioneering demonstration, (billed the employees’ credit 
union because it includes a few clerical woikcrs and cusUKlinns, the 
teachers’ organization maintains neighborly relations, inviting directors 
of the children's credit union lo aticnd its mcrniicrship and board meet- 
ings. The relatively large loans wuh which ilie employees' credit union 
deals— perhaps $10000, or even more— impresses the children with the 
teachers’ high status as financiers! 

LBARNmo INSURANCE (aND MOIU.) BV INSURING 

A mutual insurance company was organized several years ago to soften 
the shock incident to the breakage of dishes in die cafeteria. It happened 
in this way. The chairman of the lunchioom committee reported to the 
council the sad ease o£ two little girls who had dropped then trays and 
broken their dishes. Their feelings were badly hurt and the cost of re- 
placement played havoc with then allowance At die end of the recital, 
a council member called out Ills conviction: “Thcie ought to he insur- 
ancer' So the council appointed a comm luce to see whctlicr it could 
be provided. 

After weeks of study, during which a parent insurance broker acted as 
a special consultant, a company was ready to be chartered and to issue 
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policies that would provide 75 per cent coverage of losses. The cost of the 
policy was arrived at by means of a research that revealed die average 
cost for breakage per child during the preceding three years. 

The concern of policy holders to reduce breakage and recover a good 
refund on their premiums resulted in surprising reduction of breakage. 
Policies now cost about one third as much and losses are covered 100 per 
cent instead of 75 per cent. Apparently there has never been an attempt 
to cheat the company. Arithmetic and social-studies classes report in- 
creased interest m insurance In fact, some of the active members were 
greatly interested in that part of the Senator O’Mahoney investigation 
which dealt with insurance companies. 

Efforts to spread the blessings of insurance have appeared. Several 
members of the bicycle committee, with the assistance of the father of one, 
a distinguished lawyer, began work last year on a plan for insuring bi- 
cycle accessories against loss and damage. From time to time children, 
confusing police protection with insurance protection, have urged that 
bicycle guards be required to pay for equipment damaged or stolen on 
the school grounds. Consequently, it is not surprising that the guards 
strongly advocate insurance. They point out, however, that because of 
the excellence of their policing, insurance costs should be extremely small. 
Whether such protection will first be provided by a mutual company, a 
stock company, or a government authority is anybody’s guess. 

The government type already exists in connection with the stamping 
of names on fountain pens. This stOry involves the Skokie Co-op, a co- 
operative society which owns and operates a store. Having agreed with 
the local chamber of commerce that it would hold prices at the going 
level, the store’s earnings (savings) are quite respectable, and it is oc- 
casionally able to make not only a substantial refund to individuals in 
proportion to their purchases, but also to vote a handsome “social divi- 
dend” to the school as a whole. Thinking it important that lost pens be 
returned to tlicir owners promptly and surely and that the responsibili- 
ties of personal ownership be emphasized, the co-op purchased a stamping 
machine for the sum of $165,00 and stamped one pen free for every one. 
Later, the lost and found committee, a sort of government bureau, as- 
sumed the task of stamping pens. Occasionally, a pen was damaged in the 
process Cautious owners did not want to take any risk, but they did want 
their names in handsome gold letters on their pens Consequently, the 
school council authorized replacement of damaged pens if the owners 
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had paid an insntancc (cc of live ccjit 5 Tiiially, afui jiiuili dchaic and 
some heavy ihuikiu^^ the fee was marie m vaiy arrrMtlmf^ to the value of 
the Hisiircd pen. So it tame about that the ro r^p’s $i6^^oo “social divi- 
dend” mathiiic u as atccptcrl by lll< government and operrUed fric, except 
for the insurance^ for the bcntlic of every (iti/en and to raise the moral 
srandanhof the sclioob 

('OOl'l UV'JIVI' Ml uniANniMNrr 

The SkoKic Coop has lendrred a ineiclianclising scivite for tltc en- 
tire school dining the past si\ years Us mcruhership, liowcvci, has not 
exceeded 160 aiul has been at tinics consideiahly less. Parity as a result of 
Us abundance of operating ca|)Uab it has not shown the zeal fur expan- 
sion of membership and foi cducaiion that slmnhl be expened of a co- 
operative. Pei lups It needs the compemion that pio(it stores would give 
It It nihciitcd US noncompetilivc position, 

Seven years ago the store was a typical school store; namely, a public 
ownership kind of instiuuion run by a teacher with the help of students, 
who wcic expected to bcnelit in inathcinatics and in bo^iL keeping nrul 
salesmanship skills. In still earlier years it had been a piofii corporation, 
organi/,c(l within an aruhmciic class by the teachci, wIk) was trying 
to help children luidcistand the buying and xdUng of stock as well as 
mcicliandisc. The decision to start a c(X)peiativc to take over the public 
ownership store followed study of different corporaic foinis by social- 
studies classes. 

Till HI SI AIIOII S\M) PHOiniOlJON tOXlI'AN’V 

For a long time the store co-op distiilniicd as a social diVKlciul, fioe to 
all membcis of the school, foiinlain-peii ink made by the science clcpail- 
ment Recently, however, it has helped to start a separate corporation 
uiiclci lIic sponsorship of the science teacher foi indiiscual research and 
production. It sells its products, ink, cold cream, fly poison, and paste, 
under its own trade name, ReffJto 

Had there been more aggressive leadership in the co-op at the time, 
probably it would have retained control of tins manufacturing coipoia- 
tion and it nnight have secured permission from the Cooperative League 
to use the co-op label, which might have opened up channels for wider 
cooperative distribution of its products. Such relatively elaborate ma- 
chinery, however, IS a hit complicated for such young chiklien It would 
be mote appropriate at the senior-high level. 
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EVOLVING ORGANIZATIONS 

The economy of the little junior high school is varied, flexible, and 
ever changing. Initiative and social invention are encouraged Organized 
services grow out of the immediate situation, the studies, and aspirations 
of succeeding school generations, and they arc the real thing, no mat- 
ter how toy like they may seem when tested by adult standards and 
preferences. Being real, though juvenile, they are suitable for analogy 
and comparison with real institutions everywhere. 

As business evolves, the general government develops accordingly. The 
school council found it necessary in 1937 to enact a general corporation 
law, which has since been amended repeatedly. It provides for incorpora- 
tion and dissolution, prohibits proxy voting, and requires shareholders to 
attend all shareholders’ meetings, provides for termination of member- 
ship when leaving the school, and lepurchase of shares, and payment of 
earned interest and dividends. 

TEACHERS, SUBJECTS, SCHEDULES 

The economic enterprises, like other self-governmental projects, arc 
considered to be as important in the curriculum as are social studies and 
arithmetic; in fact, they are social studies and arithmetic, and a great deal 
more besides Teachers sponsor them as seriously as they teach a class, and 
arc programmed accordingly. As sponsors and as class teachers, they help 
the children to carry out their responsibilities successfully and to learn as 
much m connection with them as possible. Writing the minutes, keeping 
the books, making the reports, struggling with problems of management 
and policy, and prompt and faithful execution of trusts hold a high rank 
in subject classes 

To reduce interruption of class sessions, meetings of boards are held 
at certain hours on a certain day of the week Notice of membership 
meetings must be given two days in advance. The student’s adviser and 
social-studies teacher determine the extent of his activities and sec that 
his program is as well integrated and balanced as possible. Probably a 
third of the students take an active part in the business organizations 
These give one to two school hours out of thirty to meetings and special 
tasks incident to them While this is a small propoition, like the vitamins 
in one’s diet, it must be remembered that these activities are dis propor- 
tional cly potent and vitalizing 
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RCSUITS 

A real attempt at valuation \voul<l require anotlicr article. Hricfly, the 
teachers believe that they help: 

x.To hroaclcrv teacher*^ anU parent^ integrate subjects, vitalr/c tcachmg 

2. To unite teachers, children, an<l parents hy means of their interest 
in brcadwiniimg and economic power, and by means of a common 
economic vocabulary that enables them to understand one another 
on this subject 

3. To imbue children with the spirit of <lcmocracy and to engage them 
educationally in the exercise of popular sovereignty in economic 
organization 

4 To give every child status, the security of being useful and needed, 
the habits and skills of faithful execution of trusts in a vital area of 
culture, and the personal growth that rcstihs from sclf-dcchcation to a 
worthy enterprise 

Without doubt such projects in free economic enterprise arc good for 
children and teachers. Is it not reasonable to expect them to influence the 
corporation of the future, with advantage to po[)ular sovereignty and the 
common welfare? 


5. R Jjo^an 15 Associate Supcrmtcndcni of Scliooh in WmnftVi, lllinnis Tlic me of n 
corporate structure in the setting up of business facilitien by the tiiulcrgraUuatcs nt Winnetka 
has attracted wide aticntion in cducationil circles, Cooperatne corporatinnB nrc only one t>! 
the types iiictl and studied Mr Ivogan 15 n!so 1 laison Ofllccr on Cooperativca and Credit 
Unions of the Progressive Education Assucmtion 


CREDIT UNIONS MOLD CHARACTER 

/, ORRIN SniPF 

John Zadcl was a truck driver. He had a wife and two children. He 
found It difficult to make his pay check [)rovK!c life’s necessities for his 
family. Through painful economizing Joliii managed to save a few dol- 
lars in his community credit union, John saw an oppoi innity. If he were 
able to buy a truck, he could get a contract hauling Cor a new State high- 
way. With ordinary luck lie would soon he in business for himself, 
Then hi5 wife, his children would no longer he denied .suflicicnt food, 
clothing, adequate medical care and education 
John applied to his credit union for a loan so he could buy die truck. 
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The credit union granted the loan and everything went as JohiT had 
planned for five months. Then John became ill. He was flat on his back 
in bed. He could not drive his truck. He had no income. His family 
needed money for food. The doctor’s bill was rapidly soaring; in addition 
his loan to the credit union was overdue. 

John expected to lose everything and to be set back so far that he would 
never again dare to even hope for anything better. 

The board of directors of the credit union met. They discussed John’s 
case. Should they replevin his truck and wash their hands of the matter? 
If they did that now they would recover enough from the sale of the truck 
to liquidate John’s loan. 

The board of directors decided differently. They hired a man to drive 
John's truck John's contract was protected. At the end of six months 
John was completely recovered. The earnings of the truck paid for not 
only the driver’s salary, but also John’s doctor bills, his family’s living 
expenses, and the payments on the truck. 

Thousands of similar stones could be told. For this is more or less rou- 
tine in the twelve thousand credit unions operating m North America, 
the Canal Zone, and the Hawaiian Islands, m every province of Canada, 
and every State of the United States. These credit unions serve over 
4,000,000 members. They have assets in excess of $375,000,000, They loan 
about $400,000,000 annually to their members Credit unions operate well 
among employee groups, farmers, church groups, labor unions, and 
lodges or cooperatives. 

The credit union is a cooperative thrift and credit organization. It has 
three objectives (i) to encourage thrift, (2) to provide a source of credit, 
and (3) to educate in the democratic control and management of finance. 

Credit unions are easy to organize and relatively simple to operate. 
Seven persons of a group having a common bond of interest such as em- 
ployment, association, or residence may apply either to State or Federal 
Government for a credit union charter. Tlicir records arc audited by 
representatives of the chartering agency usually once a year. 

Since credit unions are cooperative each member has one vote no mat- 
ter how many cloUais he may have on deposit. He exercises his vote once 
a year at the annual membership meeting. At that time he also elects 
directors and committee members, decides how much to pay the treasurer 
(the only officer who usually may be compensated), and how much the 
dividend rate on shares will be. 
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IIk credit imi(»n idea liai liccii <iicadily niK.idinff suite llie first credit 
muon w.isorjf.iiii/cd in Mammcrsf<’ld,(Jcrin.iny. 'Ihc first credit 

union in North Amenta was organi/cd ,ii I.evis, Otichcc, m 1900. 
St. Mary's I’arisli at Manchester, New IIani|v«liirr. (i|H’ratcs the first 
credit union iit|^.iiii/cd in tlic United States. M.tss.uliiisciis passed the 
first credit uuum cnahlmj; law m n/iij ’llir ircdit iinitni movtinent de- 
veloped mpidly in (lie United vStates as a lesull of the wink of the (Credit 
Union Naiioiial Extension IhiR.ui 'llns Inircaii funciioned fiom 1021 to 
19^4. It was financed as a disiiucrcsied piihhc scivirt liy 1 - A, hilcnc 
It obtained the p.issa|;c of many biatc l.tws and the I'cder.il Act. It also 
organi/.cd many credit unions. 

The luircaii’s work is now cairicd on l>y .State liMjjiies and a Credit 
Union National Association, which arc owned, operated, and coiitiollcd 
by credit unions. 

Credit unions arc operated by all kinds of people fiorti pij'.siickcrs m 
packing houses to college professors They have hecn remarkably suc- 
cessful. They arc clearly demonstrating that the avonigo person can man- 
age his own fmatitcs and docs not have to be a superman or lure a super- 
man to do it for him. Experience has sliowii that members repay tlicir 
loans to credit unions readily and without the ihfliculiy oilier organiza- 
tions usually have Many lc.adcrs m the woildsof Inismtss, labor, agiicul- 
turc, religion, and cooperation have put tlicinselves on record as to the 
effect of cooperatives in reducing the distress of employees, and making 
a constructive contribution to people's welfare The credit union has dem- 
onstrated Its value 111 developing the individual .iiul in developing the 
communily under a wide variety of coiuhlions Like .any other form of 
cooperative the scope of its effect is dependent on tlie degree to which its 
members understand its implications. 

/, Ornti SJitpe went lo tht Cretin Union Natiom) As^ocialion ns first niucalion tjircc 
tor m January 19^0 after a number of years of cxpcrimcc wurkinji wilU the credit tiiimns 
in the BufTalo, New York, area 




NEXT STEPS IN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

ROBERT L. SMITH 

The growth and increasing unity in the cooperative movement in tile 
United States, which the previous articles reflect, obviously indicate that 
changes m emphasis, method, and scope of cooperative education should 
be taking place at an equally rapid rate. They are. To many, tlie term 
cooperative education is baffling. To those who are unhappy unless terms 
are subject to clear-cut definition and hmitauon, the concept of coopera- 
tive education is bound to bring unhappiness for, to the cooperator, it 
covers a multitude of methods and fields Cooperators find the distinc- 
tions between business and education almost impossible to draw, so 
interwoven and interacting are botli processes. For practical purposes the 
movement does attempt to shape a different focus for “publicity’* and 
“training** and ‘*coopeiative fundamentals,*’ but it is hard to know just 
when one has crossed the line. 

Funk and Wagnall’s defines education as “tlie systematic development 
and cultivation of the normal powers of intellect, feeling and conduct so 
as to render them efficient in some particular form of living or for life in 
general.” In a world where “life in general” has not been conceived along 
cooperative lines, cooperative education is faced with the necessity of 
education to render people’s faculties efficient m this particular 
cooperative) form of living. Cooperative education therefore has four 
aspects. 

1. Education of the public Some would argue that this is publicity or 
advertising. Cooperators would concede this to be so in part, but would 
insist that the process must be earned much farther. Cooperatives in tlieir 
publicity seek not only to get their name before the public but to get 
across the fundamental ways in which cooperatives differ from ordinary 
businesses, the structural reasons why cooperatives function in the public 
interest, the responsibilities that must be assumed to use a cooperative 
wisely or stmt one soundly While publicity may attract new curiosity^ 
the process of educating the curious must begin immediately or nothing 
is gamed, Tlierc is no m«^gic about cooperatives They offer a sound and 
effective method of organizing business only to the extent that people 
understand how to apply the technique both in spirit and practice, 

2. Membership education Tombstones arc the inevitable markers of 
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cooperatives whose nicmbcrship cclucxiiion has been inadccjiiaic. The job 
IS never clone* First must come an uinlcrsiiiiKliiig ot how the co op meets 
their needs, then ns structure, mciluxls, philosophy, lnstoiic.il develop- 
ment, relation to ba-iic economic, ethical, aiul business {>t<>l>lcins. Then, 
forever, the facts about the coop: its business, ns financing;, ns [xissibilitics 
for expansion, its services and facilities and hcad.u brs 
A pait c;f the mcinbcrslnp will become Icatlcrslnp 1 hero is a tremen- 
dous )ob to keep horwnns broatlcncd, lo develop rapai ily for analysis and 
sound judgment on business, educational, and organwaiional matters. 

3. Employee edficadon Paid personnel is in a key |iosiiion in coopera- 
tives. The men and women at the checking coumci or at the gas pump or 
on the insurance agency force give the public their intrtKluciion to co ops 
many times. They must be equally efficient in the disc harge of their tech- 
nical responsibilities and in thou intcr[>ieiauon of ilic ccxipcrativc idea. 
To the extent that they sec their work as a cai ccr tlicy build a movement; 
to the extent that they see it as a job they lose the chance to make a h(e as 
well as a living. 

Educatton as citizens. Only part of tlic education done by coopera- 
tives IS conscious and organized, as Dr, Hogardiis has pointed out in his 
article. Much is the direct result of the sense of individual responsibility, 
independent judgment, combined with group action and group acliicvc- 
ment that the cooperatives foster. Whether or not this carries over into 
other community relationships is laigcly dependent on two factors. The 
first is the period of development, and the second, leadership conscious of 
these opportunities for community service. When a cooperative is new, it 
IS faced with so many prol)lcms — rclaiionshi[)s, discovering Ifiidcrship, 
gaining experience, raising capital, gaining adequate voliunc, breaking 
m personnel — that its menihers find little time to use their cooperative 
approach in meeting community problems licyond the sphere of imme- 
diate application. Yet there is ample evidence that at some point when a 
degree of stability is achieved, members of a coopciative in which an effec- 
tive educational program has been conducted, 111 wliicli there is a sense oE 
belonging to a movement and having a conscious coopcr.itive [iliilosophy, 
begin to extend their influence to other community venusres 

Just as Amciican men and women have for years earned on activities 
of a cooperative nature such as threshing, car pools, fi.itcrniiy living, with- 
out ever appreciating the cooperative character of the activity or its impli- 
cations for use In other fields, so the cooperative technique can remain 
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limited and circumscribed in its application without inspired leadership 
and conscious effort to apply it to an ever broadening area* 

MANY MEDIA USED 

Cooperators have been, making rapid strides in their use o£ a variety o£ 
educational media. Por many years pamphleteering has been an impor- 
tant form of cooperative education. Most libraries today have a good col- 
lection of books on cooperatives covering a wide range of approach. The 
last eight years in particular have seen extensive development in this field. 

The cooperative press is now reaching impressive proportions. Practi- 
cally every regional cooperative wholesale now has its newspaper. The 
organizations making up the membership of the Cooperative League of 
theU. S. A, publish 16 papers and magazines reaching 778,000 subscribers, 
These publications arc increasingly carrying news behind the news, print- 
ing stones of significance to consumers skipped or minimized in the big 
dailies, carrying features on trends in economics, planning, monopoly, 
and other issues o£ public concern. 

Only in January 1942 had integration of America's consumer co-ops 
developed far enough to produce a national documentary film. Here Is 
Tomorrow, This was the first step in what is now planned as a sustained 
advance in the use of the sound film as an educational instrument. 

For the first time in the history of the American movement coopera- 
tives are on the air with a coast-to-coast radio program “Heie Is To- 
morrow." The conviction has been growing among the membership that 
consumers' cooperation m an age of potential abundance has become an 
essential way of doing business instead of just a better way. Funds were 
raised by individual contributions to acquaint Americans with the exist- 
ence of an alternative to stateism that meets the tests of democratic con- 
trol combined with rationalization, and distribution at cost combined 
with safe and sound provision for business hazards. Oddly enough, the 
large circulation of cooperative newspapers among the membership is not 
paralleled by the dissemination of leadership material. At the present time 
plans are under way for the expansion and development of the present 
small national organ into an enlarged publication addressed to the leader- 
ship of the movement 

Since the fall of 1942, study materials have been produced on a national 
scale, both supplementing and replacing the material prepared by the 
regionals. This will undoubtedly be one of the significant new trends 
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ADVl-RlISlNc; DMlMh 

Tl\c never ciuliug dclinlc liriwccii inenihrrs of flic .ulvcrfisiiijr profcs 
Sion and tlicir criUcs lo wlictlicr advcrti-imf; is an iinjuirtant educational 
force or a sfxrml wa^Jlc bcaiinrs r<^,otKilc<l ni < fKipci alive advertising. 
Members need to know ibc taels about itrins. 1 bey need to learn o[ new 
items. They wniu kUms for ibc be tier use of old neim Siiue eoojRrauvcs 
are purchasing lalher ilum srllinj; organi/ainnis, iliey are a wide-open 
heaven for ethical advcrhsiiig moii» foi ihert is no nucntivc to fcKil one- 
self or waste one's own money. I say a wnii o[Mn hc-aven advisedly, for 
the fact IS that little imaginative use has hcen made of the unujue oppor- 
tunity for education through coo[>crativc advertising. Whai can be done 
is Illustrated by ibe experience of tlie h.asimi (VKipet.mvr Wholesale in 
featuring dry skim milk. Few people understtKjd what fcKid values dry 
skim milk lias, how it can be used, and the lat t iliar flic spiay piotcss nulk 
when rcconslituicd by merely adding waU i can lie used for <lrinking 
Full-page advcrliscmenls in the Coopaator, stoic |M)stcis and displays, 
sampling at membership meetings, and mvesiigatioii by luitrition-sttidy 
groups soon had tliousaruk of people using tlry skun milk an<l getting 
five quarts of milk for the cost of two. When a lull was imrtKluccrl in 
Congress calling for a change in name fiom dry skim milk lo ^'separated 
milk*' because ”to the public skim milk was just so much liog feed, not 
goorl nourishment for a decent luiman being,*' we wcie able to make this 
statement: *Thc issue of our publication, ilu* Coopaatot , which earned 
the announcement of diy skim milk with iccipes and use suggestions 
produced one of the best mail rCsSponscs we bav<‘ liad. T he respemsc seems 
to have come from several chficrenc types of inteiest families desperately 
needing the food values of milk, appreciative of being able to get it within 
their budget through the economical packages being offered in Co-op 
stores; families with moic adequate budgets, but uucicsted m wise and 
skillful use of their food budget; families appiecialive of die convenience 
value of dry skim milk for camping, cooking, and uses where refrigera- 
tion is difllctilt. As a result of our experience, it is our convictirin tliat the 
American public is not only interested bill excited about <liy skini mdk, 
and no large scale educational piohicin is involved in securing [iiihlic 
use of it The name picscnts no obstacle and the only dung tliat would 
seem to limit its distribution would be any change which would necessi- 
tate rise instead of a decline in the cost of the item 
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At the present time a program of educational advertising along die 
same lines is being planned on dry brewers’ yeast, the best and least ex- 
pensive source of Vitamin B complex. Commercial agencies have kept its 
uses buried m part by labeling it as a cure for pellagra and thereby casting 
social stigma on its use. 

HELP WANTED 

At any moment one must choose from the infinite number of next steps 
in cooperative education those few which trends and needs and opportu- 
nities bring into focus most sharply. Here are some on which tlie help of 
teachers and researchers would prove especially helpful. 

1, Education of school children. The articles by C. Maurice Wieting 
and S R. Logan point a significant next step in cooperative education. 
The folk schools of Denmark arc reputed to have laid a foundation of 
cooperative patterns of action that led one author to say ‘‘When a Dane is 
faced with a problem he forms a cooperative." The dual development of 
including cooperatives m the curriculum and giving students an oppor- 
tunity to observe the strengths and weaknesses of cooperative as well as 
profit and public businesses through firsthand experience is a next step 
that can be taken only by teachers. The effect on education by coopera- 
tives will of course be far-reaching. 

Cooperatives are putting much time and e/fort on adult education on 
cooperative fundamentals, the necessity for which would be eliminated 
after a decade of elemental y- and high-schooI education of the type being 
conducted at Winnetka Moreover, much time and effectiveness is lost 
when entirely new habits of thought and relationship have to be estab- 
lished in adults. 

2. Planned sequence in education of leadership. Cooperative education 
needs badly the help of sociologists and psychologists on the question of 
planned sequence in education and the means of measuring progress At 
present a consumer can join and find some facilities and materials for 
learning the fundamentals of cooperative philosophy and methods. But 
from there on it is up to him. There are some books, there are some leader- 
sliip publications, there are some conferences But there is no planned 
senes of steps or materials by which a person interested in the field of 
cooperative education can extend and perfect his knowledge and have the 
satisfaction of setting a course and seeing the milestones passed This lack 
IS equally present for one interested m cooperative business or coopciativc 
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finance. Most seasoned organi/^iunns of men, women, or cliildrcn have 
developed a sequence of training niul mclliotls of rccoj»ni/ing achieve- 
ment, Most psychologists arc criuc.il of present piograms aiul methods of 
this sort as making the award I he goal instead of making the satisfaction 
resulting from the activity the end rew.ird. OKiiK^ratnrs would welcome 
the help of interested educators on this [)rc>l)lcm. From the standpoint 
of the irulwidnal there is a need to establish a pattern hy which a person 
can plan a career of study and activity as a layman in die field of a>opcra- 
livc finance, for ocamplc U ought to he possible in provide ccriam pam- 
phlets, certain books, certain articles, certain mrdicxis of charting, etc,, 
coupled with practical work on a budget committee or an audit commit- 
tee or a finance commiucc of a local ct>o|x:rauYc or a similar commiiicc of 
a regional association, and to develop a form of recognition and motiva- 
tion sociologically and psychologically sound. 

From the standjjoint of the organi/aiion a means of measurement of 
educational progress is needed. Some inclIuKl of checking the rate at 
which a new member moves from a curious [lurcliascr to a convinced 
coopciator, ami from a convinced coc)|Krator to an effective one, would 
do much to facilitate setting objectives and checking results. This implies 
obviously both qiiantiintivc and qualitative measurement. 

3. Tratning of personnel. Thus far coo[>crativcs liavc scarcely used 
modern methods of job analysis and vocational aptitude testing. The help 
of educators is badly needed in analyzing such a complete problem as 
‘‘What makes a good manager of a co*op food store?" Next stcj>s in train- 
ing will probably be closely related to ana lysis of the aptitude of successful 
and unsuccessful personnel. On this, help would be welcomed. 

'Farm-ciiy relationships. Consumer cooperatives are one of the few 
natural bridges between farm and city dwellers. As consumers, the inter- 
est of a farmer or a townsman is identical in insurance protection at low 
cost, or better groceries for less money, or gasoline for car or tractor. The 
need for a philosophy of life combined with a practical mo<lc of action 
that IS based on the assumption that the good of one is tied to the good of 
all IS shared by both farm and city dweller. In practical business terms this 
fact has been clearly demonstrated. The cooperative Farm Uurcau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, which was started by Ohio 
farmers seventeen years ago, has become ilie fifth largest auto casualty 
mutual in the United States, and in the process consumers in towns and 
cities have become 52 per cent of the membership. The significance of this 
in sociological terms is less obvious, To bring out the points of common 
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interest and develop understanding of each others* problems on points of 
difference, experiments are being conducted in Ohio with study-action 
groups consciously bringing together a cross section, of farrti and city 
people. In the Minneapolis area similar experiments are under way, al- 
though there the emphasis is more on farm-labor relationships than farm- 
city. One of the unique sociological facts about the cooperative movement 
m the United States is its vertical structure cutting across usual horizontal 
class lines. Thus m the cast tlie cooperatives started two decades ago con- 
sisted mostly of manual workers Those started in the last eight years have 
had largely white-collar leadership. In the last six months, evidence has 
been growing that a wave of interest on the part of manual workers is 
building up. All are in the same movement, including the farm member- 
ship which is by far the laigest fraction. This achievement, while a real 
contribution to national unity, presents serious problems of methods and 
materials for cooperative education- 

5, Educating fo? a people* s peace. Cooperatives can be genuinely proud 
of the extent to which the acts of the movement m the sphere of tolerance 
and international relationships coincide with cooperative philosophy. The 
problem of the development of the individual in this respect is no greater 
than that faced by the churches or other groups in the nation aware of the 
challenge But our problem is simpler only in that our common meeting 
ground is our universally similar interests as consumers. The daily step- 
by-step progress of cooperatives toward a better world presents no conflict 
with their ultimate goal and tlicir methods provide a happy unity between 
conviction and conduct not possible where the focus of an organization is 
on other than consumer interests. Nonetheless, it is obvious that not all 
cooperators have been touched by the movement’s basic concepts of de- 
mocracy and brotherhood, and, further, that not all who have are suffi- 
ciently informed on global economics or global sociology to have the 
judgment and tolerance that is going to be needed No problem of greater 
significance will face American educators than this one. Cooperatives 
offer an unusually fertile field for effective education along diesc lines, 
but cooperative education will need all the help possible in materials and 
methods to meet their opportunity. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, we find the cooperative movement in America conduct- 
ing a broad educational program in relation to the public, its member- 
ship, its employees, and the responsibilities of cooperators as citizens In 
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this program almost every crmccivahlc (y(?cof nliK.ifK^/i is used, ivitli the 
discussion mciliod pl.iyim; «m cNlrimely mi|t()ii.uii role An cxiensivc 
press IS gaming in tpkaliiy, but m.uerials (lirccied to le.ulcrslii|i arc still 
iiiTiiicd. Use of films and r.ulio is pisi lirgiiinmg to (.ome into tlic pimirc 
on a large scale with national coortimation. 

'There aic at least five educational jobs to he done on svhitli the help of 
educators would he greatly appreciated : 

I The development of an understanding of cooperatives at grade and 
high'Schonl and college levels through both the curnrulutn and extra- 
curricular activities 

2. The development of a planucil sapience of leadership training mate- 
rials, forms of rccogmuon, and mcihods of nicasnnng progress m this 
field 

S- The development of icchiikpics of joh analysis and aptiiudc testing 
as a basis for arlvancc in employee training programs 

i\. The (Icvclopmcni: of mciluyls and materials that would lead to 
greater use of ihc opportunity ftir bringing together farm and city 
dwellers through cooperatives 

5. The devclo|)mcnt of materials and iuciIukIs for backing up the 
nin<iue opportunity of toopeialiscs to play a sigiuriiaiu jolc in postwar 
rcconstiuction by the development of adcipiatc undeisianding on the 
part of individual cooperators 
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r/vf Morale of Democracy, by Jcimr Voorhis, Ncw^ York; The Greystone Press 93 pages, 
Co op edition, 50 cents 

llirtc speeches oi Congressman Voorius, celebrating twenty-five years of the cooperative 
movement in America, summarize the growtli of die movennent, 011 dine four major na- 
uonat problems which cooperation solves, and set forth die grounds of democratic hope for 
a new wor]<! With an introduciion by Wallace / Campbell of die Cooperative League of 
the U S,A and an epilogue by Dr J P, Warbassc 

T/te People’s Busweu, by /osiiua K Dolle 5, New York Harper and Brothers, 270 pages 
Co-op edition, $1 00 Regular price, $2 00 

1 he growth of die consumer cooperative movement is vividly and comprehensively de- 
scribed by an experienced newspaperman who traveled 5,000 miles around the United 
Slates to sec for himself why and liow it works, why over 2,500,000 families are active m 
It, wJjy last year diey did a business of close to a billion dollars, and why the movement 
IS growing more rapidly today than ever before Those who arc just begin nmg their coop- 
erative book rending will like this one for a starter 

Horn 10 7 each Consumer f Cooperation, by C Maurice Wieting New York Harper and 
Brodicrs :88 pages Co-op edition, $i,.50 Regular price, $2 50 

Educators will welcome Dr Wicting*5 book, presenting as it docs the results of his expe- 
rience in the curriculum laboratory at Teachers College, Columbia He surveys tl)c present 
status of consumers’ cooperation, as well as methods of teaching it, shows how it can be 
worked into curricula in different ways, and suggests units suitable for several types of 
classes 

Cooperative Democracy, by Jamps Pftfr Warbasse New York, Harper and Brothers, 
/jth edition 270 pages Special Cooperative League edition, $i 50 
This volume, which has been published in six languages since it first appeared in 1^23, 
IS still the basic book presenting a discussion of the philosophy, methods, accomplishments, 
and possibilities of the cooperative movement and its relation to the state, science, art, 
commerce, and other systems of economic organization It has been widely used as a text- 
book in schools in this country. 

How to Buy More for Your Money, by Sidnfy Margohus New York Motlcrn Age Hooks 
84 pages, $1.00 

Presents the consumer coopcr'itivts as a place for consumers to buy more and better 
things for dieir dollars This book covers advice on most family needs, including food, 
furniture, clothes, furnishings, household supplies, cosmetics, etc 

The Story of TompfitnsotUe by Mary Ellicoti Arnoid New York The Cooperative 
League 102 pages Cloth, Si 00, paper, 65 cents 

How ten coal miners m Nova Scoua worked together with the author to build their own 
houses and rebuild their lives Recommended to American social workers, pistors, and 
Olliers vitjBy conLcrntd with human rclnhililaiion Provides detailed tlata on how to go 
about a venture of ihis kind 

The Consumers* Cooperaswe ns a Dtsinhuttve /ipency, by OiUN E Bunu ^ New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 323 pages, ^3 00 

A well-rounded, objective treatment of consumers’ cooperative distributive methods ami 
policies, the performance of mirkcimg functions, pcrsitnncl and membership rclaiions, etc 
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Dctailctl consulrnnofi U (hr i,j*ra (•f irtJil ;iml wKj Via!r oojvf/jtivci, md 

vht "jMjKf" coopciausf wMmk <h»i lurcM' i\ ou a naU'^nal 

^ E<‘onort|>,by V I A«<nu NfwYnfk tlafpcf amUbiiihcu aiopagei 

Coop edition^ $] oo Rc^uUf pric^i $a 'tn, 

Tim IxKjfc dc«ni>ri all ihc niii^rmrnf* m ilir IfniT^'d Srat'^i lt>r an fconnmic 

democfAcy die mam ^nliinui) 'prt.a(i.r niinfUKht^ pmchAMMfj, hnantr, inarkrdng; 
and five broad ircndi in "puldw ci^^|rrfai»nn" ff>;ulaiMm« pvibUc ownculiip, 

public <icdir, ami iliciirpi ukni tri«urdi4s.Ml tMinO aifd furmnal w n.d aumhrds Ihcrc 
arc alio distvjwvOM ol M»f unmu^, %\\*’ Uiml> l>iNi taun, ludf prudent the pro 

fciiioni, jniernatioaal (r(K)]»crau(ifi* ttummitc ami 


MOTION PICTURES 

Coop^itfe. ifimni idem, :2^/i rceW, color Rcnial. $(mf* 

The ac^wiuts ot ihc iiuidcnu ot ihc Pvnc Mivumam, , bciUrinnu fkh<vd vt\ cimbllth' 
ing and running a co-op Uofc which wivcj ihc toinimjimy a« well ai die iludenii inter 
udngly porirayed, 

Here It Tomorrow^ l6 miii, lound, ^ fceli AIki 35111111 i^piimh Rental, Si 50 

A itirnng documentary film telling in human tcrmi the athir\rnifnti ol ihounndi ct 
farmers and urban worker! in building a "(>eo[i]c » buiincu'' iliruugh working together 
with tlieir ncigbbort 

ConiUtn<fr Serve Thmteivei 16 nirn round or iiicnt, i reel, color Rental, I !. 00 round, 
$2 00 tdent. 

Co-op grocery dmribwUon on the caucro scalxnril Si.enri air v^pic^l of ihe acuvUicr 
of any co op or wholesale, and show how ciKi[wraimfl Arc providing ihrmsrlvci with tested 
quality products. 

The Co-opt yf re Cornin' 16 nim, silent, iVi reels, color, nr black and while Rrmal, |C 50, 
for color film; $3.00 » black and white 

A visual record of cooperative progress in the Middle Writ Photographed in connection 
with the first all-Arncncnn a,<JOO mile C>) op Tour in 1911, >011 viut with the tourists* 
cooperative nulls acvd wholesales, depat tmeni and grocery stores, gas stations, insurance 
companies, and the first cooperatively owned oil refinery ami oil wells in this country, 

Planning jor a Saner World 16 mm sound, 2 reels, black nml white Rental, S5 00. 

Delegates to the 13th Biennial CongrcM of the Cooperative league of llie U,S A — 
fanners and city dwellers, discussing and acting on ihr prohlrmi faring conMirncn 

The Turn of the Tide, ifi tnm sound, /|J^ reels, color Umtal, $i;5 00 
A dvnnnati2atloT) of the story of the Maine Inbsicr fisher nirn 

The Credit Union — ]ohti Doe*t J}anl{, 16 mm sound or ailrnt, black nn<l while or colored, 
3 reds, Renml, I4 00, $6 00, $7 00^ or $io oo^ depending upon type of film 
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PAMPHLETS 

1. Here U Tomorrow, Campbell 10 cents 

A summary of consumer cooperatives m America with pictures and commenury 
from tlie motion picture of the same name 

2 Short Introduction to Consumer^ Cooperation, EUis Cowling 15 cents 

A 5implc> readable outline of cooperative history and principles 

3, Credit Unions — The People's Banf{s, Maxwell Stewart xo cents 

Introduction and description of cooperative "baby^ batiks 

4 Cooperation The Dominant Econotntc Idea of the Future 10 cents 


Henry A Wallace's statement of the need for both consumer and producer co-ops* 

5. Cooperation between Producers and Consumers, Murray D, Lincoln and E R Bowen 

10 cents 

Two discussions of the relation of producer, marketing, and consumer cooperatives 

6 How St, F, X Vmverstty Educates for Action, 20 cents 

Methods of aduU education in Nova Scoua cooperatives, 

7. Guide for DiscitsAorr Circles, C. U Hutchinson to cents 

How to conduct discussion groups 

8 Cooperatives and Peace, Harold Fey* 5 cents 

How to remove economic causes of war 

9. Careers in Consumer Cooperatives, Clarence Bailor 25 cenu 

Conditions of cooperative employment 

10 How to Orgamre a Cooperative Buying Club, Eastern Cooperabve Wholesale 50 cents 
First steps in forming a co-op. 


REGIONAL AND NATIONAJ. COOPERATIVES AFFILIATED 
WITIT THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S,A. 


Name and Address 

American Farmers Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, 2233 LFnivcrsity Avenue, St Paul, Minn 

Associated Cooperatives of Northern Caiifornia, 815 Lydia 
Street, Oakland, Ca! 

Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, Wis. 

Central States Cooperatives, Inc , 1535 South Pcona Street, 
Chicago, lU 

Consumers Book Cooperative, 27 Coenties Slip, New York, 
N Y. 

Consumers Cooperative Association, North Kansas City, 
Mo 

Consumers Cooperatives Associated, Amarillo, Texas 


Pttbhcalton 


CooporUtmty 
Cooperatfs'e Builder 

Co-op News 

Readers Observer 

T/ie Cooperative Consumer 
The Producer-Consumer 
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North Ihgh Street, Ohio 
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Farnicr# Cooperative I'xchan^e, Kalci^li, N f' 
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Midland Cooperative Wholesale, 739 Johnson Slfen , N U , 
Minneapolis, Mmci. 

MiJlaud Canpfratof 

National Goopcralives, Inc, do8 South Dcarhcirn Surrt, 
Chicago, III. 


Pacific Coast Student Co op league, 3315 I)>vight Way, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Cttmpus Or op AVrr^/ l^ftrr 

Pacific Supply Cooperative, WnBa Walla, Wash 

Pacific Norihii'cst Cnoperator 

Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, 3607 
Deny Street, Hainsburg, Pa. 

Petit} tylvama Co op Pcotew 

Southeastern Cooperauve League, Carrollton, Ga 

Uniietl Coopernuves, Inc , Indianapolis, Ind 

Southed item Caoperator 

Workmen’s Mutual Tire Insurance Society, 227 Favi 8 till 
Street, New York, N Y. 


Fraicn)al Members 


Credit Union National Aesociation, Madi^n, Wis 

rhe Bridge 


Division 

Rochdale Insmuie, 167 West iiih SUcM, New York, N Y. RochdaU Cooliemtor 
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EDITORIAL 

The armed forces today maintain the most comprehensive educa- 
tional system ever developed by any nation. Every man and woman 
entermg military service spends from four to thuteen weeks in an 
intensive training program. Over fifty per cent of these millions are 
given still further training in specialist schools varying from six 
weeks to eleven months. The majority of these schools are con- 
ducted by the armed forces in camps, posts, and stations, others are 
in schools and colleges. 

In one specialist school recently visited, the men were in classes 
SIX days a week from 7.30 to 11.30 and 1.15 to 3.15. Classes were 
limited to 25 and instructors were selected as far as possible from 
those who had had previous teaching experience I have never seen 
such complete laboratory equipment as in this specialist school, 
such seriousness of purpose as shown by the men as they listened 
intently m the classroom and followed every instiuction in the 
shop One wonders how far this training program for specialists 
may have value in civilian education. 

The articles in this issue relate directly to the nontr.uning field 
or to schools and colleges. The omission, except on the college level, 
of specialist training suggested above is in no way an indication of 
Its importance. Rather, it is one of the inevitable and unfortunate 
“gaps” in attempting to cover so large a field within a single issue 

Francis J Brown 

Copyright 1943 by The Journal of Hducalional Sociology 


CIVILIAN AID IN THE ARMED FORCES’ 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


rRANClS KRPPl'!, 

Secretary, foint Army and N<wy Committee 
on Welfare and Recreation 

I 

A proposal for an educational program in the United States Army 
was put in final form by a group of educators on January 23, 1941, 
and submitted to the War Department in February, through tlic 
Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. That 
group had been formed on February 12, 1941, by the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, to act as a liaison between the welfare, education, 
and recreation programs conducted for men in service by the Army, 
Navy, Federal Security Agency, Red Cross, and United Service Or- 
ganization. Its membership consisted of appropriate rcprc-scntatlvcs 
of these departments or agencies, and representatives of the public. 
In addition to maintaining proper liaison, the Committee was in- 
structed to advise the Secretaries on the success of the program as a 
whole, and make recommendations on its improvement. Dr. Clar- 
ence Dykstra, a member of the Committee, and at that time 
Director of Selective Service, was particularly interested in the 
educational program of the services and stimulated the writing of 
the report in the mondi during which the Committee was being 
organized. The report was discussed at the Committee’s early meet- 
ings and referred to the appropriate authorities in the Army and 
Navy, The report stated: 

The media through which education may be earned on arc many and 
v/ill vary with individual camps and with levels ol .iWilily of personnel 
within the camps. Those most readily applicable to an educational pro- 
gram within the Army include motion pictures, radio, the drama, music, 
discussion groups, library services, lectures and organized instruction 
through correspondence and through class work. 
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By January 21, T943, each one of these media was bemg used by 
the Army and the Navy and certain of them by the two large 
civilian agencies cooperating with the War and Navy Departments 
— the Red Cross and the USO. Series of films on the background of 
World War II are being prepared and shown to all Army and Navy 
personnel. At the time of writing, four of the seven have been com- 
pleted, each of 50 minutes in length, entitled Prelude to War, The 
Nazis Stride, Divide and Conquer, and The Battle of Britain. The 
films to follow in the senes will bring tlic soldier or sailor up to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. These films are prepared by the Special 
Service Division, Army Service Forces, United States Army. To 
these will be added films on our enemies and our allies, and the best 
of existing information and education films. All this is in addition 
to the largest motion-picture entertainment circuit in the world, 
with an attendance of over 130,000,000 a year. The Special Service 
Division is sending to men overseas, via short wave, a total of 50 
radio programs per week. These programs are replayed over long- 
wave stations in the majority of countries where American forces 
are stationed. While they are chiefly made for entertainment and 
recreation purposes, Information on the progress of the war, and on 
the causes for which America is fighting, is also included. 

In the spring of 1941, two civilian dramatic advisers were sent to 
Army camps by a civilian group to help in the development of self- 
entertainment by soldiers. This program was expanded until today 
approximately 30 Army officers are assigned full time to advise 
Army special service officers in this country and abroad. In music, 
much the same development may be reported widi 30 officers 
selected from leading persons in the civilian musical world as- 
signed to Army service commands ant! overseas areas to advise 
local officers on the development of music programs In addition, 
education officers have been appointed. Their duties are described 
elsewhere in this issue. These men arc in addition to special service 
officers assigned on the basis of one to each regiment with enlisted 
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men as asstsiants, an<l three to each division coinmaiuicr’s Staff. 
Tliese special service officers have a general rcsponsihiluy for tlic 
conduct of all education and recreation programs. 'I’hc ofllccrs 
specially trained in education, dram.tlics, etc., hclj) them in their 
work. 

One month after Pearl Il.arlxir the Army initi.itcd an orientation 
course, the purpose of which was to instruct the men alxmt the hack- 
ground and causes of the w.ir and, hy mc.ins of regular discussions 
led by their commanding officers or other appropriate officers, on 
the progress of the war. The films discussed alxivc arc a part of 
tliis program. While these weekly sessions arc probably not m the 
usual sense discussion groups, and arc undoubtedly held far less 
regularly than the founders of the course would like to think, they 
at least provide the information on which infonn.al hull sessions 
can be based later. 

The Army and the Navy bad purchased wiih Government funds 
probably about 10,000,000 liooks by January 21, i<;45, disiributed in 
2,000 Army libraries, and in libraries found in every naval station 
and on board ship, Tminctl piofcssional librarians arc made avail- 
able by both services. Over a thousand USO clubs and Red Cross 
hospital centers arc provided with books, largely from the Victory 
Book Campaign. 

Lectures have been used by both departments since the beginning 
of the crisis, though to a limited degree. The War Department has 
restricted its lecture platform to men who have returned rcccjitly 
from active duty and can give eyewitness descriptions. Ac.ulemic 
discussions have been found to have insufficient appeal to the men 
to warrant an elaborate program. These in-camp activities arc sup- 
plemented by forums and lectures in the USO community rccrc.i- 
tion centers. 

In April 1942, there was organized the Army Instituie for cor- 
respondence study, now renamed the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, which provides instruction supplementary to normal 
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training to personnel of all the armed forces. A detailed discussion 
of this program and of the 2>rograra of classwork in both the Army 
and the Navy can be found elsewhere in this issue. 

II 

It would a^ipear from the statements above that these educators 
have profoundly influenced tlic philosophy of the War and Navy 
Departments. If you had suggested that idea to them a year ago 
they woukl have been astonished and a little angry, for they could 
see little result then of their work. Even today they could rightly 
say that the Army and Navy programs have just begun, and do not 
reach nearly enough men. The War and Navy Departments did 
not, m January 1941, welcome these proposals with open arras nor 
did they put them into action until in some cases over a year and a 
half had gone by. 

This slow ilevclopmcnt was in die long run valuable and neces- 
sary for the creation of a sound and wcll-integralcd off-duty educa- 
tion and recreation jirograin for the aimed forces In early 1941 the 
civilian public, and indeed many of the nonprofessional Army and 
Navy officers, were inadequately aware of tlic complications of 
modern war. They did not realize how short a time we had to build 
the kind of professional Army and Navy that could stand ujd against 
the human machinery which the Germans, the Japanese, and the 
Italians had been training for so many years But our top milit.uy 
and naval officers were determined to do as good a job of tiaining 
as they could in the short time allotted to them and tlicy were 
working under great pressure. Anything that appeared to conflict 
with tlic training program was looked upon with disfavor Today 
wc all have reason to be grateful that iliis was the attitude of the 
War anti Navy Dep.irtments in 1941 

It was imfortuiiatc, however, that this policy should obscure the 
fact that piopct educ.ition ant! recreation programs were m them- 
selves a military instiumtnt that could speed ratlier than conflict 
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with military training. Yet it was not solely the fault of the military 
that this conception was slow to develop. The civilians urging such 
programs themselves did not adequately understand the problems 
of tlic military. The report referred to was presented pritimrily as a 
program that would make less unpleasant the bitter pill wliich the 
draftee had to swallow. Obviously this was not put in so many 
words, but the matter was argued on that Ixisis during early 1941. 
In view of the restlessness of our men between January 1941 and the 
declaration of war on December 8, liliidsiglit tells us that it might 
have been better to have had these programs in vigorous operation 
at the outset, rather than gradually introduce them after the declara- 
tion of war. But in the long run the way in whicli they have ilevel- 
oped is sounder, for it has meant that they arc being recognized by 
commanding officers to an ever increasing degree as an important 
aspect of their command — as a way of increasing training and com- 
bat efficiency. Had the commanding officers continued to think of 
them only as a palliative, I doubt whether it would be possible to 
report that, transportation permitting, radios, phonograjihs, books, 
motion pictures, and athletic equipment arc as regularly issued to 
all units going overseas as food and tanks and amiminition. The 
commanding officer has been trained in these two years to relate 
more closely the soldiers* and the sailors' mtcllcctual understanding 
of the causes for war with their fighting efficiency He is learning 
that the constructive use of leisure time in a wide variety of pro- 
grams keeps the fighting man alert as well as content in his assign- 
ment of duty. 

The problem which tlie Joint Army and Navy Committee faced 
when it was organized in early 1941 as an advisory and liaison com- 
mittee was, therefore, not only to help the War .aiKl Navy Depart- 
ments in their programs; it was quite as much to educate ilic civili.ins 
who wanted to help the departments in tlicir huge expansion The 
Committee attempted to do this by setting up a group of educators 
who worked on and approved the report outlined at the beginning 
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of this article, it planned to keep these educators in close touch with 
the Army and Navy officers responsible fox educational programs 
and to obtain fiom them, on a continuing basis, advice on setting 
up the adtninistralivc machinery to carry out programs, as well as 
obtaining from them advice on the programs themselves. In the 
same way the Committee set up advisory groups on athletics, music, 
social activities, ladio, and religious activities. Such success as it may 
have had in keeping channels open through which civilian ideas 
could be brought to the War and Navy Departments, and tested by 
them, IS due largely to the fact that these two departments, despite 
the prcssuie of their duties, were patient and open-minded. It is 
due also laigcly to the fact diat the Committee had available the 
seiviccs of Dr Francis J Brown whose hard work and understand- 
ing of the problems involved greatly helped both Departments. 
Finally, the Committee has been able to use for experimental 
purposes a fund of Sioo.ooo made available by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York through a Committee of Trustees on 
Expeiimcnlal Piograms. Di Blown, m a summary report pre- 
sented February 2, 1943 (including figures to Decembei 31, 1942), 
noted that 16 experimental programs m education were tried out, 
of winch 13 could be described as successful, that 5^24, 751.63 was 
allocated of which only 55*723.41 was spent befoic the programs 
themselves were taken over by the armed sei vices lor operation 
with Government funds. These programs varied from the drafting 
of a tentative educational manual to the installation of a carriei 
radio m a western camp. They have included the preparation of 
phonograph materials to teach foicign languages (27 languages or 
dialects have been piepaiecl by the War and Navy Departments to 
piovide an elemental y knowledge to seiviccmcn, and by the lime 
this issue IS printed llieic will be over a tlo'/cn languages or dialects 
for which phonograph records aiul othei te.iching materials have 
been prepared on a moie advanced level) 

The Subcommiitcc on Education, aftei the founding of tlic 
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Armed Forces liislitutc, was also askai lo work on the prepara- 
tion of sclf-tcaciiing materials and icsliiig materials, and to give 
consideration to the [irohkins of educational tretht foi military 
experience, m anticijsalion of the time sciviccmcn rcUirn to civil- 
ian life and civilian instiiutions. The Suhcoinmittcc set up tlucc 
groups to svork on these questions and after a trial penod turned 
them over to the Army and Navy for continucil operniion. The 
Subcommittee’s plans for educational credit have been embodied 
in a document publislied by the Amciican Qiuiitil on Fihicalion, 
Sound Educattonal Ctedit for Mi/itniy Hxpaicncc. 'Ilicsc plans 
have been approved by the majority of regional associations of 
college and high-school adminisirators 
Since the membcis of the parent Joint Army and Navy Oonimit- 
tce include also representatives of USO and the Red (lioss, it was 
more than natural that the Stibcommillee on iMhitaiion and us 
Bxcciuivc Secretary, Dr. IJrtnvn, slioiild have been related to the 
piograms earned on by these agencies in the communities near the 
camps, though to a lesser degiec. To some extent tlic same cdiiea- 
tion materials usctl by the Aimy anti Navy are* iisetl by ibcse agen- 
cies. The USO, in continental United States, is visited liy sei viccmcn 
at the rate of appioximatcly I2,ckk),ooo times a month (many of 
these visits are repeats, of couise). The USO lepori for November 
shows that in their more than Boo cluhs there weue i,?8o classes 
which met on an average of over font limes a nvmth with an at- 
tendance of 87,744. addition, there were 1.704 clubs and 801 
special interest groups with an attendance of 168,354 
Motion pictures were shown 2,666 groups, with an .utendance of 
836,142. The USO has been constantly aware of tlie possibility of 
using tours of the vicinities near Army camjis as an cilucation 
experience for servicemen from otlicr jiaiis of llie eountiy. It was 
known that the time men have spent in aicas fai fiom tlicii liomc 
State will be a lasting influence on thcii ideas about Amci le.i Over- 
seas the Red Cross has done much to introduce oui men to the 
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foreign countries, as well as introduce the citizens of those coun- 
tries to our men. The fact that the Wai and Navy Departments 
tliink It importJiu enough to issue pamphlets to their men de- 
scribing the countiy tliey aie to visit is proof enough that this 
aspect of oui soldier and sailoi education is not forgotten or 
Lindciratcd 

In view of the degree to wJiicli thcii oiiginal lecommcndations 
Jiad been earned out by the end of 1942, the Joint Commutec de- 
cided that the Subcommittee on Kdiication, and all other subcom- 
mittees, should no longer be asked to come to Washington for 
iiicelings 01 confei cnees as often as they had, and on the first of 
January 1943 it lelicvcd them of then icsponsibihties which had 
been, in many cases, eosily to them in lime and money. The mem- 
bcis of the hducation Subcommittee have, however, since that time 
been asked to help out as individuals with pcisonncl recommenda- 
tions and with specific pi oblcms in ai cas in wliicli they arc especially 
competent. Thcic is ova y evidence tlnit the Aimy ami the Navy not 
only recogiu/c the need of their exjienence, but also realize that the 
closest toueh must be Kept with civilian educational piograms 

in 

The piogiarns svjiicli have been desciibcd were obviously not 
easy to ojganizc Haic! and palicMU woik was demanded of Army 
and Navy ollicci s and in difhcult linies they had to rely upon a deep 
belief in the impoitance of then mission When men were some- 
limes figliluig without atiequate food 01 clothing, thousands of 
miles lioin the Unilcd States, it has not been easy to explain why it 
W. 1 S csstnUal to appoint an educational ofTicei 01 to punt a pam- 
phlet 01 to make a film And now iliat mucli of the creative work 
has been begun, it is noi easy lo make these matciials available all 
ov( t the woild, wiili tiu shoitagLs of ti anspoitation and of pci- 
sonnel Obviously, it will Iv numflis ht lore any considerable per- 
ceiuagc of the men in the seivke aic mlUienccd by what has been 
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started in Washington. Reports wliicli we all read in the newspapers 
about lack of recreation or education cqiiijiincnt overseas arc to be 
cxpcctcil, though not condoned. The iniporiant point is to remem- 
ber that the greatest need foi education, information, and recreation 
materials will be after the active fighting is over. '1 he Joint Army 
and Navy Committee h.is tried to hc.ir in mind (h.it in a ical sense 
the war will be won as much by the aitiuidcs of the men when they 
return home as by the total surrender of the enemy. The program 
being earned on by the Army and tlic Navy and other cobpciating 
agencies is now one of the weapons of w.ir ; then it will be the most 
important weapon for peace, 



THE ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 

A BRIHF SURViY OF THE ESSENTIAL FACTS 
(Prepared after conferences with rcprc5cntauvc5 uf the 
Army hpccuih/cd '1 raining Program) 

TJic typical American campus is today being transformed into a 
production line vital to the nation’s cflort toward complete and 
final victory over an enemy several thousand miles across the waters. 
The Army Specialized Training Program is an important factor 
m that transformation. Its sole purpose is to provide a continuous 
and accelerated flow of technicians and specialists needed by the 
Army-men who can be developed more speedily and more effi- 
ciently in the colleges than in the camps or other military establish- 
ments. Under this program which has been developed with the full 
support and cooperation of all the educators who have assisted in 
the organization of the program, the Army is now negotiating 
contracts with colleges and universities for as full use of facilities 
as is necc.ssary to attain the objective. 

Here is how the program operates. Soldiers selected from the 
Army at large on a broad democratic basis, are sent to units sta- 
tioned at colleges and universities for certain specialized training to 
meet needs of the armed forces. Selection of trainees for the pro- 
gram is based on their aptitudes, capabilities, and educational attain- 
ments as demonstrated under approved screening methods. Soldiers 
in academic training are soldiers on active duty, m uniform, under 
military discipline with regular Army pay and at no cost to them- 
selves for college training. Some will enter at die basic (freshman) 
level, others at an aiivanccd level. Qualified soldiers who have com- 
pleted their basic military training will be routed to educational 
institutions for one or more twelve-week terms of prescribed train- 
ing. At the end of each twelve-week term, a trainee may be recom- 
mended for eontinualion of his formal training. On the contrary, 
he may be assigned to other military duty or he may be recom- 
mended for assignment to an officer candidate school. At the present 
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juncture, ciTorts arc bcmjj tiiiccicd largely towaul meeting the 
Army's ucgtls 111 iwtunajor licliU — engineering aiul medicine. Two 
other groups, relatively sninll, arc o( interest in the program. They 
aic: personnel psychologists and specialists tiaincd for duty as 
liaison officcis in the lower echelons hciwccn our troops in foreign 
tcrriiories anil the native jxipul.icion. 

Any .soldier may aspire to .admission into the Army Specialized 
Training Program. His chances for acceptance will depend on his 
educational hackgiound, his cap.ibihlics, and Ins will to work. 
Save for a fesv exceptions, listed beloiv, men must comjilctc the 
thirteen weeks of basic military training before being brought into 
the program. Those exceptions are: 

1. Medical, dental, anti veterinary students pursuing approved 
courses. 

2. Advanced course Reserve Ofllcers' Training Ckirjis students, 
members of the linlistcd Reserve dorps, who will be tailed to 
active duty upon the estaldisbment of a unit of the Army Speci- 
alized Training Piogiain in the college which they are attend- 
ing. Students in this category will remain in the program only 
until the end of the first college term beginning in 1943. 

Selection is made from two eligibility group, s: 

I Soldiers under 22 years of age who meet the ASTD screen- 
ing test and can demonstrate the rei|Uiied .ipliluiies at die basic 
(freshman) phase. 

2. Soldiers, regardless of age, who have had at least one year 
of college work and show aptitudes requisite for stiidies at the 
advanced phase. 

Five major testing devices arc employed to determine selection 
of the trainees. They arc: 

1. Physical Examination. This is the routine Army medical 
examination administered at induction centers to decide piiysical 
eligibility of men to enter the armed forces. 

2. Aimy General Classification Test, All persons inducted into 
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the Army arc given the Army Genet al Glassification Test at 
reception ccntcis Soltlieis attaining a score of 110 or over are 
regarded as[)ottiitial material and arc eligible for the next screen- 
ing ilevice, die Army S[>ccialr/.ccl 7 Vaining Division Test. 

3 Anny Specialized Tiaimng Division Test. This is known 
oflicially as ASTD Test OG’r-2, X~ ^ It is a .specific nica,surc of 
ability to perform At my specialized tr.timng vvoik 77 iis is a 
new test, devised aftci consultation with the United States Office 
of Education, It is adininistcrccl aftci the soldier lias had nine 
of Ills 13 wcck.s’ basic mdit.iry training. If the soldier attains an 
acceptable score, a selection board will, after a personal inter- 
view, decide whether or not lie should be assigned to Army 
specializcti training At the completion of basic military train- 
ing, he may be placeil in training at a college, either at the basic 
or adv.inccd level, according to his age and academic qualifi- 
cations. 

4. Achievement Tests, 7 ’hcsc ic.sts arc administered during or 
.about the tentii week of each twelve-week term in the training 
program. These aie st.in<lai<hzcd objective tests, built fiom cur- 
rent maienals of instiuction in accordance with normal peace- 
time proccdiites in colleges and univcr.sitics. A tiainee must in 
general dcinonsti.ate not only Ins aptitude for officer trniinngbut 
m addition must possess the special aptitudes necessary to fit 
him for the jirogram curricula 

5. head d ship 'Vests Subjective r.stings will be made at regular 
intervals tluring b.isic nnlit.iry training and during the period 
of Anny .specialized naming, with civili.in instructois contri- 
buting to the r.iiing itifotmation ,it the colleges. Trainees will 
be judged .is “siiperioi.” "above aveinge," or "below average” 
111 Icadersbij). 

Thus, tests .IK administti<<I at ilu following stages; (i) pre- 
induction, (2) U’ceplion ami itplacemcnl cciiteis, and (3) dur- 
ing the progiam 
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The soldier screened out at any stage of the process suffers no 
resultant handicap in any other line of lus future development in 
the Army unless it is clearly evident that such failure rcsuheil from 
insufficient effort on the soldier's part. It is anticipatcil in fact that 
the great majority of the men lirouglit into the program will 
move directly into officer candidate schools upon completion of 
their courses. The men screened out at c.irlicr stagc.s may be rcc- 
ommciuicd for such schools. In less <iu.ililicd casts ilicy will be 
recommended for duty as technical noncommissioned officers, or 
as privates. 

Army Specialized Training Division boards arc being set up 
in camps, posts, or installations where authority c.xisis for appoint- 
ment of an officer candidate school (OCS) board. The Aimy Spe- 
cialized Training Division boards liavc auihoriiy to recommend 
for die Army Specialized Training Program any enlisted man 
who meets tlic requirements. In some cases, the OCS board and 
the ASTD board will be compiiscd of the same personnel. 

The screening boards operating at the various posts, camps, aiul 
stations to appraise material will function continuously, Foi, just 
as there is a continuous flow of selectees into the camps from all 
parts of the United Stales, so there must be an uninterrupted out- 
flow into the colleges in order that the desired raw material will 
receive adequate training at the earliest opportunity. 

When a soldier appears for examination, he will take not only 
the classification lest given to all aspirants for officer candidate 
schools but also the Army Specialized Training Division Test. The 
board will then determine his disposition. 

The number of trainees selected will depend on the facilities 
available in the colleges and universities and the rccpiisilions of 
the various arms and services. 

Trainees who qualify for instruction under the Army Special- 
ized Training Program may state a preference for a particular col- 
lege or university with which the Army has negotiated a contract. 
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There IS no assurance, however, that the wish will be granted, 
since assignment to an institution will be dcpentlcnt on a number 
of factors such as the Army’s [icrsonncl requirements in relation 
to the institutions which aic equipped and staffed to carry out the 
program Some colleges will he under contract solely for engineer- 
ing cmnscs, others under contiact foi prcmcthcal or medical work, 
or both, while still othcis will he selected to teach language and 
“foreign area" courses. It is entirely possible that some few institu- 
tions will embi ace all fields of study under the program. 

In the opinion of the lulvisoiy committee tlic curricula are at the 
college level; in some instances at the graduate level The cominit- 
tcc held, moreover, that all coursc.s arc wortliy of full college credit 
but deemed it advisable to leave the decision in such matters to 
the college aiiihoiiues. In particular tlic committee had in mind 
the prospect of the tiainccs icuiining to college after the war to 
complete ihtir cilucalion and lo secure their degrees. 

The couiscs are an.ingcil for presentation in quarters of twelve 
weeks each, with .1 gap of one week between quarters Tliat gap 
permits each college to make necessary changes and alterations. 
Also, it gives ilic hard-workci! student a breathing spell, and it 
gives tlic ASTI) staff an opportunity to improve coordination 

It is a heavy work lo.ul which the ASTD trainee will carry in 
college. His work wtek will consist of; 

24 hours of cl.issriHim work, including laboratory 

24 hours of supervised study 
<; hours of military instruction 
fi hours of physical instruction 

The woikday will licgin with reveille at 6.30 a m. and will end 
with tajis at ro (i.rn. Tlowcver, the tiainee will have at least an 
hour of free umt* daily. Saturday afternoons, after ^ 20, may he 
dcvotcil to iiUiaiiunal spoit contests, after which the trainee will 
be free until supper foimaiion rin Sunday. Such a schedule, fully 
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compar:\Wc to llic work load rtqrurcd <t{ soUlu r m c.iirip, obvi- 
ously leaves no irxim foi p.iriicipaiinn in intorudh ijialc aililctics 
lixccjiL for .siriuly nnliiary him i union and ilu- soperviMon of 
pliysical ir.iimii};, the tivilian ix'rsoiincl of ihc iiistitiKion will be 
charffctl with rcspoiiMbility for all tlie (ration^ t<i|oirf<l. A,s for 
military iiisKuctioii, it imiM of lucesMty be jreneral in naiuie 'I’hc 
trainees will be bioiiglit to any jTiveii mIuk)! as |*r<iilucts of several 
different types of basic training', 'riicir nhnnate deMination may, 
moreover, be any one of the many arms am! seiviees wliitli make 
up the Aimy. 

A joint Ai my-N.ivy-War Maiipowei ('ominitlee is charged with 
the rcsponsiliilily of selecting colleges for the Army-Navy pro- 
grams. Bcfoie actual negotiations aie hcgnii witli any insiiimion 
allocated to the Army a jihysical inspection of us f.u ibties is made 
by Army rcpic.scniativcs. At the same time, the wishes of the insti- 
tutional authorities arc ascertained. 'I lie toniraci, as finally nego- 
tiated, provides payment for the use of fat ilities, cost of instruction, 
subsistence of Army enlisted iiersoimel, plant maintenance and 
opciation, mctlical care anti service, and jesloration of facilities to 
normal condition upon expiratitin of the contract. 'I’hc governing 
principle is the cngagcincirt of the facilities at cost. 

One striking advantage oflcretl by ASl'P ovei any of the vari- 
ous plans of automatic tlcfcrmcnl of college sliulcnts proposed in 
recent montlis is a very .substantial saving in the lime needed to 
prepare a given candidate for his future tluUcs as an officer. The 
picture is made clear by taking the case of a ficshman student, 
now in college, pursuing a course m sanitary engineering To in- 
dicate the comparison the “processing” of this hypothetical ftcsli- 
man is considered: 

1. Under a plan providing for hisdefeimcnt and li is continuing 
in college until he graduates 

2. Under the Army Specialized Training Plan 
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The noininl ui^niecring course in peacetime totals twelve quar- 
ters-four years under peacetjiiic conditions, three years imcler cur- 
rent wartime accelerated conditions Tins hypothetical student is 
now completing’ his second quartet. Assuming, undei plan i above, 
he is deferted imiil graduation, lie wouKl require ten quarters of 
college work and, af te r that, one (jiiai ter (or thirteen weeks) of basic 
mil Italy training ami one quartei (or thiilccn weeks) of oiHcer 
candidate school — a total of twelve qiiaitcrs 01 three years before 
he can become a commissioned olTiccr in the Army, ft will be noted 
that no time gaps m delay.? in his progress aic included; in other 
words, the total elapsed time is the irreducible minimum under 
plan I. 

If, under plan 2, this hypothetical student is inducted into the 
service at the close of tlic present quarter, he will devote one quarter 
to baste military training, six quarters to Army specialized training, 
one quaitei at officer candidate school — a total of ciglit quarters, 
or two years. 

Thus, undet the Army Specialized Training Plan, he will save 
four quarter.?, or one year. It is assumed that this student can qualify 
in either case for the lulvaiiccd level If enrolled in a course other 
than that of sanitary engineering, he will save even more. The sav- 
ing in time indicated, at least four quarters or one year, is of too vital 
impoj tance to he disrcg.ardcd in a day when speed in training for 
leadership is essential toward expediting victory. The yardstick is 
not one of lirnc alone. Es.scniially it is one of human lives — the 
lives of our soldiers. This saving may not be accurately calculable 
but it is inescapable and of importance transcending all other 
considerations. 

In the above explanation, the curriculum longest in terms of time, 
that in sanitary engineering, has been chosen as a basis of compari- 
son. The s.iving in time in tins ease is one year In the case of the 
sliortcst curricula, tl)o.sc in civil and mechanical engineering, the 
saving in time amounts to six quarters, or eighteen months. In the 
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case of the curricula in clicmical ami electrical engineering, the 
saving is five tjuarters, or (tftcen inoiiilis. 

It may be argiicil that tlic men trained under the Army vSpccial- 
ized Training Plan will not have llicir college degrees. Although 
this is not necessarily the ease, the college degree is not significant 
in this situation. It is not the proper iritcrion of ihe men's ability 
to perform the Army duties for which they arc nccdal. 'I’hc Army 
Specialized Training Program curricula have l>ecn developed to 
provide within the shortest lime possible and to the numbers 
icquircd officer material possc.sMng certain developed skills 
It is this time pressure that is responsible for the basic distinction 
between the Army and llic Navy programs, a distinction that has 
apparently mystified both the college authorities and the general 
public. The Navy is in the relatively comfortable position of build- 
mg a backlog of ofiiccr material against the day wiicn ships now 
under construction or in the blueprint stage arc sent to sea. The 
Aiiny by contrast must fill a long c.xisnng and ever widemng gap 
between its needs and the immediate supply of skilled junior per- 
sonnel. Both services draw from the .same dwindling pool of human 
resources. As a result, it is self-evident that the Navy can accept the 
college courses and the trainee's rates of progress under such proce- 
dure with little modification. The participation of the Navy trainee 
in intercollegiate athletics and the maintenance of the trainee in 
college for a maximum of 32 months arc eases in point. By contrast 
the Array js compelled to demand of its trainees the fullest possible 
contribution of his time and energy to the task in hand 



POSTWAR IvDUCATlONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR NAVAL PF.RSONNEL 

LlUJl’lNANl tOMMANDlU UAIIMI A. MNTMAN, U. S. N. (rLT ) 

Wiieri k l)ccainc necessary foi Congress to clip into die manpower 
reserve ol the teen ages to swell the aimed forces, the fact became 
increasingly clear that the military establishment had accepted a 
huge educational icsponsihihty. 

This educational task was not only to provide die technical and 
mechanicnl training essential to modern warfare, but also to help 
officers and men continue the educations or careers that had been 
interrupted in order to rentier patriotic service. Particularly was 
this true of tlic reserve forces which so outnumbered the regular 
Navy. 

As Navy recruits completed their fundamental training and were 
assigned to permanent stations on outlying or continental bases, or 
to Fleet stations on the b.atllc line, the needs for a nonrailitaiy edu- 
cational program became more explicit. Accordingly, Rear Admi- 
ral Randall Jacobs, Chief of Naval Personnel, assigned a group of 
officers to make a survey of possible “in-service’' education that 
would be supplementary to the direct military task. 

Three outlying bases wlicrc the need appeared greatest were se- 
lected for these surveys. Without disclosing confidential informa- 
tion, it may be reported that tlicsc studies revealed a number of 
characteristics common to each of these bases. The primary finding 
wa.s that, despite long working days and extensive military duties, 
there existed an enlliusiastic demand among bodi officers and men. 
for off-duty instruction m nonmilitary sub|ccts. This was due to a 
number of factors among whicli were; 

I Sufficient free time and the desire to use it for purposes of self- 
improvement 
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2. Adcsircuiconumicdr compklcidKKil atu\ co)ic{rc,c<iiiic:uions, 
interrupted by tlic ncccs’«ily for inilit.iry service 

3. A desire to acquire skills and «)bt.iiii information in subjects 
corollary to the job l)cin}^ pcrff>inu<l in the Navy 

4. A concern for du' eventual return to ( ivili.ui life 

Factors coiUnbiitin}' to tlictlcniand foi noiiiniliiarv instruction 
included: inability to j’cl away from the base on leave (except by 
air or water wliicli was virtually impossible except m emergency), 
a sliortagc of female companionship, infrequent m:iil tlclivcry, lack 
of news from the United States, limited local resources especially 
those depending upon a grasp of foreign languages, and a serious 
shortage of war information alvnit the progress of the war in other 
theaters of the globe. 

The compilation of these needs pointed to the immediate neces- 
sity for a vigorous and far-reaching program of education. Rxpcri- 
mental laboratories were set up m iht* autumn of m }?. and gradually, 
in answer to pleas fioin the Fleet and bases and stations, the pro- 
gram took shape. On January i, 1943, a new Kducational Services 
Section was created as part of die training division in tlic Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. Tlic mission of the new section was organized 
broadly under four major activities: 

1. Establishment of Educational Service Centers on outlying and 
continental bases under specially trained officer-supervisors 

2. The gatlicring, editing, and dustribution of war information 

3. The creation of a language instruction program in over 25 lan- 
guages and dialects of the world 

4. The planning for the postwar reentry of naval personnel into 
civilian life 

Summariiy speaking the mission of these four units w.is to oiler 
men and women of the United States Navy an opportunity to study 
the things each desires and needs. 
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Sudi a iKifunilitary education progiain iittccl cleanly and 
smoothly into die Navy’s general training program For the 
Navy bcHevc; tliat a man wliosc time is occupied in constructive 
study, m nuhvidual growth, aiul in intelligent use of leisure time 
is the man wliose lighting cfiiticiicy is higlicst, who is eager to do 
a goo<l job, and wlio is anxious to a<lvancc both his own and the 
Navy’s welfare. 

One of the best dcvclopcil of tlrcsc educational services is the 
curriculum of the U nilcd Stales Armed Forces Institute, established 
by the War and Navy Departments at the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. Here, through the Navy registrar, naval personnel may 
enroll in some 70 courses at the high-sdiool level and some 700 
courses at die college level, A catalogue of these correspondence 
courses has liccn made available to all military personnel, including 
the Woman’s Reserve, the Marine Coijis, and the Coast Guard. 
Answeis to ipicstioiis fioin men ovciscas are li.tndled by V-mad 

By tile cnil of January 1943, the report of the Institute revealed 
some interesting information. Over 80 per cent of tliose enrolled 
in courses h.id liad less than two ycais of service, while the same 
percentage hail been out of .school for more than two years. Sub- 
)ctts most frequently selected were mathematics and business, 
followed closely by technical, engineering, and electrical subjects. 
Over dfi pei cent of enrollecs liad received a high-school education 
or less, while all were under 30 years of age. Such a statistical picture 
indicates lathci- clc.arly the origin of the demand for nonmilitary 
education .miong young reservists who see in naval service an 
opportunity to ilcvclop skills anil seek information of theii own 
choosing 

Anolhei fe.uujc of these education.al sci vices is that of distribu- 
ting timely anil accmalc wai infonnation. Mentioned elsewhere 
in lliis issue is ihe Aimy oiicntalion com sc Netusmap, which is 
widely lii.striiniied to naval personnel and h.is filled an acute need 
for adequate iiifoiination on the progicss of the war. Published 
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weekly, the ’Ncnosmap is the central core for an entire orientation 
program which incliidcs svith problems as: Wli.n ait mir enemies 
like? Wliat weapons have been nmsi sntecssfnl in Woiltl War 11? 
Who arc llic Uniietl Naiions? What is ibe gctigiaphical strategy 
of global warfare? Whal is happening in Cinatlak.inal, 'riinisia, 
Russia, China, or Alaska ? 

A sccoiul phase of war'inftirination activity is the wiilesprcacl 
use of ilocumcntary anti tiaining films. Already the technicolor 
film Baltic of Midway, the documentary films Pt elude to War and 
The Naxif Strike have brought resounding theers from news- 
starved men on lonely island bases, on sliipboard, and in recruit 
or indoclrinalion centers. Also in consiilcrablc circulation arc other 
films, Ic.ss dramatic perhaps hut etjually valuable in biinging war 
new.s,niul world news to naval personnel 
A third educational service [irovided by the program deals with 
educational postwar planning. It is most graiifymg to know that 
many responsible Ciovcriiineni agciities, iiu hiding .m mer all con- 
ference composed of specialists, arc making extensive studies and 
arc (Iraflinga tentative program to assist in the.soluiion of piolilems 
of postwar readjustment. 

The problems of peace arc many. They involve the whole process 
of elemobilizatton, of planning fot the return of men and women 
from naval service to civilian jobs, or to the resumjition of educa- 
tional careers. They involve the guidance and counseling of these 
men and women now in order that a secure and etlectivc transition 
to civilian life may be made later. Tlicy involve llie conversion of 
Navy jobs and skills to peacetime positions and trades. And they 
involve the whole area of accreditation for wai experience 
Accreditation for military .service is hasc<l ujion the .issumption 
that a man or woman who has passed through a jioriod of naval 
service has acquired in due course cciiain skills, infoimation, and 
attitudes that can be certified for him in such a way as to make the 
transition from military tocivilum life casici and more harmonious 
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Tins "certification” or appraisal of war experience rests upon 
atlcquate testing devices. Already outstanding authorities in tlie 
evaluation fickl aic preparing sucli tests designed to collate and 
appraise the total educational experience received during military 
service, This evaluation includes experience in tlic accomplishment 
of the ‘‘direct military task" as well as actual educational achieve- 
ment of formal nature Appiopriate records will he made available 
to schools and colleges and to prospective employers for whatever 
guiding, placement, or luring use they desire to make of them 

The most immediately useful aspect of the various services, 
however, is the cstabli-shmcnt of educational service centers on the 
bases and stations of the naval establishment itself. To these bases 
arc constantly being sent a stream of carefully trained ofiSccr- 
supervisois. On the spot, these officers are chaiged with the teaching 
and administering of instruction in a wide vaiiety of courses, 
requested by the men themselves. 

The ta.sk of the officfi-.siipervi.sor is to set up informal classes in 
these subjects, if numlicrs and time schedule permit, and to find 
competent teaclieis to give the courses. Usually the supervisor can 
iiimsclf take time out from .administrative .and record-keeping 
duties to leach one or more of such classes. 

This officer is steward of off-duty education He guides and coun- 
sels officers and men in the selection of correspondence courses in 
the United Suites Armed Foiccs Institute, and through the Institute 
in .selecting .school or college courses. During long dark evenings 
in northern latitudes, tlic educational service center may be a “little 
red schoolhousc” where men are learning languages by lingua- 
phone iccoids, [loring over matlicmatics problems, readinghistory, 
listening to discussions of the latest Nctusmap, or studying technical 
luaga'/incs, pocket guides, or intelligence reports, 

The service ccnicrt .iic the lijckbonc of the whole program. They 
serve as sdiools, central clearing hoitscs for war information, guid- 
ance clinics, and culliiial and vocational counseling services. They 
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arc tlic oUt|h)Us; tlic answer lo tlir wi'Irsjtrca!l urn! for "m-scrvicc” 
noiimllitary cdiitaiion 

'Ilic jxHcuU.il crintiilnilifin of lliis IxiMtl proi^i.itn of wartime, 
iioiimilnary filiK-iiion is an rxemn)' pros|ia!, Ii is the picture of 
American men moviiitj; to vital fronts of ilir Uniicd Nations, cn- 
coimtcniig dilfenng nilinrcs and values, Icarniii}’ nrw lingtiagcs, 
studymg the skills of war (or then long term, as well as their war- 
time, imjiortaiuc and m so doing salvaging a sdong and useful 
kernel of constructive "living" from the waste and honor of war. 
It is a picture that is extremely heartening to those who seek to peer 
into the future. For ii reveals a down to earth detennlnaiion of the 
Navy to expand and advance the prim i[)les of rlemocracy, for which 
it is presently necessary to light. These |iriiiiiplrs chistei about 
the ceiitml fact that it is the ficc individual, opcr.ititig within his 
disciplines, upon which democracy rests His growth, Ins new 
experiences, Ins pcnsonal development along lines of liis own choos- 
ing arc the things for whuh the jircseni lighting exists. 'I hat such 
freedom may exist in the future, as well as m the present, the non- 
milkary education program of the Navy has l>ccn created. 
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I n UIJ NANI' ( fIMMANDIR W. K. IIIOMPMIN, U. S. N. K. 

During llic yc-u.v of pc.icc following the hot war ant! until 1940, 
tl)C pi ocfss of preliminary li ammg of oflicers for tlic Navy consisted 
pnmai ily of sending young men through four years as midsliipmen 
at the Naval Academy Supplementing these "regulars” were the 
giatluates of the Naval Reseivc Officers Training Corps training 
courses coiuhicletl at various colleges, as well as a number of other 
rcscives who aticiKlcd weekly drills and had occasional practice 
exercises, "^1 he an arm of the Navy was ofiiccicd by Naval Academy 
graduates, who had received flight training after two years or more 
at sea, and liy reserve aviators trained as aviation cadets at Pensacola, 

"Staff Coips” ofliceis, .such as supply officers, constructors, civil 
engineers, dociois, dentists, and chaplains, wcic partly civilian 
trained and (lartly Navy trained in specialty schools. 

TJie I cguhu "line'’ officer was trained witli the idea that he should 
be able to handle efficiently any job on board ship. For example, an 
officer assigned to duly ns navigator of a ship, after completing such 
duty, miglit suddenly be ordered to duty as an engineering officer 
of another ship Throughout those peace ycats, each ensign recently 
graduated fiom the Academy was placed m a probationary status 
and successively assigned to short peiiods of duty in every depart- 
ment of Ins ship During these periods he was required to learn as 
iniicli as possible about each department He was required to keep a 
navigation notebook, serve m various gimneiy divisions, make 
sketches of the machineiy and piping, and in general absorb as 
tmicii all-aiouiul practical knowledge a,s possible He served as a 
junior watch offict r Cor alxiut a ycai before being considered a quali- 
fied <leck watch staiidci, aiul about three months before qualifying 
as engineer oflicei of llic watch. 

The foi egomg rcprc.scnts only a fraction of the training that naval 
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ofliccrs received, 'llic ovcr-dl ftlutatnwi w.iv rxtciiMvc and thor- 
OUf’li. The si.mdardv were rMrcinrlj nj^id, (he fumiierition keen, 
and the aiiiiiion very larye, 

When U l>reamc im rr.(Mn};ly .ipjMuut ih,n nnr vceuniy was 
beinj' threatened, a prn^ratn nf nav.il cxpaiiMMii was undertaken. 
Keels were laid and men had In he irauicd in man the new ilccis. 

Since the Naval Academy and NRO l'd luuis were not able to 
protlucc olTitcrs rapidly cnniij;li or in sudieirnt muiibeis to meet 
this expansion, svijipleniciiiar) Muirers werr rrijuiicd. Many retired 
officers and other oflUers who had kfi the wrviee for various reasons 
were recalled to active duty (many vnluiiianly), but there were 
still far from cnouj'h. l.ai};cr nuuilKis <if ynunj; nffierus had to he 
found and trained in a minimum lci\i;th of time. 

In i9,jo, the “V-y" piogram for rcsirvc inidsliipmen was bcf'un 
Qualified men with cotlcj^e hatl\}’rouinls svcrc sent, after one 
month of duty at sea as apprentice seamen, to one of the three Naval 
Reserve Mulslupmcii’s Sehools (Noiihwcsicrn, Ness' York, and 
later Notre Dame) foi an aicelerated course of training;. Rater on, 
the one month of indoctrmaiion prior to the < haMj»e of status of the 
apprentice seamen to midshijimcn was |»iven ashore bteause of the 
urgent need of all ships foi other purposes, 'I'hc ctniisc foi mid- 
shipmen consiiils of ihicc luoiuhs of intensive iraimng in essential 
subjects. Midshipmen who arc to become eirsigns for ‘Meek” duties 
are taught the elements of navig.ilion, ordnance and gunnery, 
seamanship, and communications, and a limilerl amount of d.unagc 
control. Engineers aic taught basic in.irine engineering, including 
boilers, steam engines, mtcinal combusiKin engines, auxiliaries, 
electricity, and damage conliol, as well as a lit lie “(leek" lore. Prac- 
tical drills and laboratory woik .sup[)lcmcnt the leatbmg Short 
cruises in auxiliaty or patrol craft as well .is tiips to N.ivy yards and 
planctariums help to round out this primary tiaining. Upon giadvi- 
ation, these men become reserve ensigns. 

Some of the graduates of these midshipmen's schools arc sent 
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directly to sea and others go to specialty schools for advanced in- 
struction in subjects such as communications, radio, Diesel engi- 
neering, antisubniarine warfare, and amphibious warfare 
Another source of ojTiccr material is by way of commissioning 
ofTicci sjiecialists direct from civil life and sending them thiough 
si tort courses of training and indoctrination at various schools. Some 
me .sent to sea and otheis aic retained at the vaiious shore establish- 
ments in capacities as nearly comparable to their particular fields 
as possible. 

Officers proem cd and commissioned diicct from civil life who 
arc destined for sea duty attend indoctrination schools for approxi- 
mately two months. ^’ 1 ^IS period is designed as one of tiansition in 
which civili.sns Icain naval history, customs, usages, drill, and disci- 
pline, along with a certain amount of basic technical knowledge, 
thus equipping tliem with suflicient background for further train- 
ing, Aftci leaving indoctrination schools, these officers arc then 
ortlered to such schools as Aimed Guard Centcis, Local Defense, 
Communications, Harbor Defense, Mine Warfare, Amphibious, 
Recognition, Radio Material, and Engineering, for further inten- 
sive training before being ordered to active operational duty afloat. 

Those ofliccis of the category de.sciibed in the paragraph above, 
but who arc not to be oi dciccl to sea, undergo similar indoctrination 
and then arc oidcred to duty at shore stations either directly, or, 
in ccitain cases, via specialty schools among which are technical 
schools relating to ordnance, engineering, and aviation In this 
category also arc instiuctors, administrators, civil engineers, trans- 
portation experts, law yers, and in fact roembers of practically every 
profession and art known in civil life. 

Of course, many ofliccis aic piocured from the ranks of regular 
and reserve cnlisicd personnel, many of whom are sent to various 
scliool.s such as those picvionsly mentioned 
About July I, 194^, the new Navy Cnilcgc Program (V-i 2 ) will 
go into effect in ortici to maintain a flow of men through colleges 
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coinpalibic wiili selccnvc service, lis piirptisr is lo provide suitably 
cdiu.itcti tollcfre nini for fiirllicr ir.iimiig in rrservr inidslnpmcn's 
.scIkxiIs and ,spci Kilty sclitKils. /\ l.irgr iiuinlK’r tif coilcijcs and uni- 
versities arc bciiif; selected for tins work by die Joint Ai my, Navy, 
and WMC Ho.ud Sonic <if llie stndrnis, wlio ,irr now in college or 
arc higb-school gradu.iics, will be classilitd .is b.isic, engineering, 
prc-incdical, pee dental, medical, <ir tlciiial. ‘lliey will be enlisted as 
apprentice seamen, V-i.*, and i< reive cpi.irters, snbsiMcnce, tuition, 
bonks, and nicdic.'il care as well .is p.iy. These men will be under 
imlitary control and receive a certain amount of drill, indoctrina- 
tion, and physical instruction along with selected aiadcmic work. 
Tlie curricula foi ibc six classilit,nions will Ik* standard. The 
NROTC Hints will continue to function approxinialdv asbcfoic. 

The indoctrination and iraininj' of offiters for the women’s 
reserve, popularly known as the WAVIsS, follows a pattern some- 
what similar (except foi curriculum) to that of the V-7, or icscrve 
miclshipmcn’.s program Olficer caiididaics arc riilisteil m class V-9 
anti sworn in ns apprentice .scarncii. They are given a four or five 
weeks’ indoctrination course at Smith C‘/ollcgc or Mount flolyoke 
College. Upon successful conclusion of the course, those who have 
had previous experience in administrative or technical ficliis arc 
indoctrinated for a .second month, after which they receive their 
commissions and arc ordered to duty at v.iritnis shore stations. The 
remainder arc trained in communications for seven weeks .md arc 
then commissioned and ordered to approjiriatc duty ashore. 

Women candidates for appointment as acting assistant surgeons 
aic appointed with probationary commissions (W-V|P]) and 
arc given an indoctrination course at the Naval Mcdiial School, 
Betlicsda, Maryland. 

A comparison of the present tiaiiiing of offiiers with that prior 
to 1940 brings out a number of facts, some of which arc : 

I. There arc now many times more reserves than rcguUu officeis 
in the Navy 
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2. Limitcil lime and tremendous technical advances have forced 
die Navy to abandon its traditional all-aiound training for many 
of its reserves and have made sjiccializcd training necessary. 

3. The formcj tliorough training of regular olTicers has formed 
a sound nucleus of key oiriccns around which reserve oflicers of 
limited training may be added to foim an cflicicnt combat team. 

Many changes liavc been and are being made in the sizes and 
numbers of schools, curricula, methods of instruction, degree of 
specialization, and new training fields to keep pace with rapid 
technical developments and the cvcrchanging tcdmiquc of modern 
sea warfare Training aids of various types arc playing a more and 
more important role 111 improving the efficiency of instruction. 
These consist for the most part of models, motion pictures, records, 
and "gadgets.” 

Finally, there arc two uiulcrlymg sides to the officer program. 
One side is concerned with the immediate need to fill present and 
near-future billets .is stKiri as possible, while the other is a long-range 
plan designed to maintain a flow of svcll-trainctl officers over a 
sufficient period of time in order to assure adequate oflicer personnel 
to mail the largest fleet ever to be built. The colleges and universities 
of the country have played, and will play even more as time goes on, 
a vital part in tlic officer training program. Tliey will share with the 
Navy in the eventual success of the go.ils yet to be achieved. 
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f.^ORt.h F. /,<K>K 

I'tetiJtnt, .irncfKiJtt (‘ount-iivn J:i}if<<>tion 

The American C'ouncil on Film. anon was foumlc<l jn iyi8, dur- 
ing World War 1 , as an aiicinpi to fc<lfrair tin inicrtsi': of Atner- 
lc^^n cciucaiidii at all levels, pariimlarly the itisinuiions of higher 
education iti their relations with the Federal Government. Its 
mcml)crshi[i is composed of rcprescnt.uivcs from national and 
regional educational asstKiations, ahont lOO in minibcr, and repre- 
sentatives from 56^ colleges, univcisinrs, and si IkhiI systems; a total 
of approximately O60 institutions and organi/alions. Among these 
arc such associations as the Association of American Universities, 
the Association of Amcrkaii Oillcgcs, the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, the Aincrkan Association of I’cachcrs Col- 
leges, and every type of college and univer.siiy, Imih large and small. 
The Council, therefore, is a thoroughly compichcnsivc Ixxly in 
American education, particularly in the fiehl of higher education. 

In view of the comprehensive character of its ntcmlicrship the 
Council has been active from die ouihrcak of die w.n, .md pai Oc- 
ularly since the United States tnicrcd the conlhct, in studying the 
implications of the wai on American higlur cdiic.mon and in 
offering the services of the institutions towaul the all-important 
matter of winning the war. 

This function of the Council wa,s recognized ;it a large conference 
of representatives from all types of higher institutions hclrl at Balti- 
more, July 15-16, 19^2, in the following resolution: 

We rccommencl that the Anicrican ('ountil on l-diiL.ition which w.is 
established during the fust Wodd War 10 icpresent all the org.i millions 
of higher education, be recognized as the .ippro[)ri.Ue nongovcrnincntal 

Adapted from staiemcnt before Ui« tioujc Military Adairs Oiiiniiiiiieri rtbnnrj iti, igiii 
pages 175-183. 
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agency ... 10 serve )n .1 coiuinuous cdp.icity for facilitating cooperation 
between higher cdiicatton and government. 

The Council has repeatedly urged the development of a com- 
prehensive, coordinated plan for the use of the universities and 
colleges, based on the needs of the country for trained personnel in 
military and essential civilian .services. 

The executive committee of the Council, only a few days follow- 
ing tlic entrance of the United States into the war, passed a strong 
resolution recommending that: 

The manpower requirement of the total war program, both military and 
civilian, he ofrici.iiIy comjmicd hy general categories to form a national 
manpower hiidgct . . . and that the educational programs ... be revised 
during the wur emergency to meet the skill requirements of the Nation 
as thus set forth. 

This resolution was delivered to Paul V. McNutt, Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, and at that time chairman of a 
Cabinet committee to consider matters of this sort. 

Later, on January 4, 1942, in Baltimore, at the largest meeting 
of college and university executives ever assembled in this country, 
it was recommended (a) that the institutions of higher education 
cooperate to the fullest extent with Federal manpower and woman 
power for the essential branches of national set vice— military, in- 
dustrial, and civilian; (b) determine the available facilities of col- 
leges and universities to prepare students to meet these needs; and 
(c) appraise die ultimate needs in professional personnel for long- 
term conflict and for the postwar period, in order that a continuous 
and adequate supply of men and women trained in technical and 
professional skills and m leadership to meet both immediate and 
long-range needs shall be maintained. 

Ultimately, as you know, die Manpower Commission was set 
up by Executive Older on April 18, 1942. The Council and the 



^Ch\ The ]ourthtl of ]"{}»> .Ufutia! Sfuiultiyv 

inslinuioiii of liiplicr c<l(ii.iiit)n werr uninciurly ]>lc.isc<l that at 
last there sectuul Uihe ,rv\.u h\ v.'huli all the mattjuiwcr ncctUof 
thccouiiiry,iiuhi(iiiii'lM»th inilii.uv.ithl < imIi in.cotihl hi estimated 
on a comprclirnsisc Imms ami ['lam in.ule .n i nnhuj^ly im hiding the 
training of iiieii and women in tollegr for tlir w.n r/fou. 

Three niondis went hy and their was no rsumair of needs for 
traiutd 5 ,pecu\U/cd peismmel nor atry plan for the most effective 
use of the colleges, h'limlly, at .i sitoiirl incctiiig of college execu- 
tives, c.alled hy the faiiiiieil at ll.iltiinore, in July Uf\i, the following 
rcsohitioji was passed: 

We deplore ihc contiiuiing lack of any adripiaic ciHirdinalcd plan for the 
most cfTcctivc Mnh/,atUvn of luglicr cdncaium tow.ud the winning of the 
w.ir, and we urge theestaldishinrni of mk h a i oordtiiaud plan at die earli- 
est possible iTiomcnt. 

llic government is not iinli/ing the iiiMiintions of higher edneatinn to 
ca[)ncity and is, dicrcforc, impeding die flow of liiglih trained m.inpowcr 
esscniial to victory in a long war. 

In the mcmuiinc the Council attcmptal to provide for the Fed- 
eral Government through the National Rosier of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel tlctailcd infoiinaiioii concerning the supply 
of professionally tiaincd personnel which the institutions of higher 
education could provide during the period from I'chruary to 
January 19113. This Information was broken down into 104 cate- 
gories in such fields as management, agriculture, biology, medicine, 
engineering, physical sciences, .stKial sciences, arts, and languages 
This survey provided dependable infoimntion on tbc supply of spe- 
cialized and professional personnel then in training in the colleges 
and universities. What was still lacking as the basis of a compre- 
hensive plan were cstiiiialcs of need fot persons in these several 
categories. 

Then came the exceedingly important pronouncement of the 
War Manpower Commission August 19, 1942, as follows: 

All able-bodied male students arc ilcsimed for the armed forces The re- 
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sponiiljilily lot determining ihc specific training for such student? is a 
function of the Army and the Navy. 

For tliosc student?, men and women, who are not to serve in the armed 
force? there slioiild he <lcvckn>c<l tlirough the War Manpower Commis- 
sion of guulance which will help the students where they can make 
tlic most effective conlnbuiion to tltc war effort, including essential sup- 
porting activities. The War Manpowci Commission should also make 
plans for tlic instruction of those for whom further training is necessary 
to enable them according to their qualificauons to make their most 
needed contribution? to the support of the armed forces 

These resolutions did not include a plan for the effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower, but tliere was the basis for plans to be developed 
by the military services and by die War Manpower Commission, 
respectively. It wa.s at least the first step in eliminating the uncer- 
tainty that had been hanging over the colleges since the outbreak 
of the war 8 months earlier. 

TJic Council, therefore, immediately turned to the military de- 
partments to see what might be their plans for training and for the 
use of the colleges and universities. These relationships were in 
fact developed at the request of the Joint Army and Navy Personnel 
Board through a special committee of which President Edmund 
E. D.iy, of Cornell University, has served as chairman. 

The committee contains representatives of all types of higher 
institutions, both large and small — universities, colleges of liberal 
arts, teachers colleges, engineering colleges, and junior colleges. 

Early in September the Council received information regarding 
the tentative plans of the War Department, looking toward the 
rcorganizahon of its Re.servc Corps in the colleges and its proposed 
training progiam. There were aspects of this program that the 
CountiPs committee tonsuicred to be unwise or inexpedient. After 
full dlscussum of the situation with representatives of the War De- 
partment, the Coiincjl committee on September 23 unanimously 
a]?piovcd a couiiterplan for the use of the colleges and universities. 
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The lourniii of h duciUinu^^l tolngy 


which wai immccliaicly pro|M>cc(l lo i\\c War anti Navy Depart 
mcnis. This plari, .is aincn^lctl on OckJkt iwj, is as follows; 


I'hfiroslrl^ MSN ISTTI* I’P (OHPS 

ThcCaiinmuicc on the Krl.in<»nshi[npf Hij^hrr iMliuaiion foihc hed- 
cral Govcrnimni, ap|w>nuril l>y ihr Amrru»u\ (^ainwl \^\\ I’ducaooa, 
rw[>cclfully proposes for iinmcdiatr cojmdrraiion l>y ilic W*ir Dcparl- 
mciiL anil ihc Navy Drpariincm a plan for ilir prrscni war nncr^cncy 
which lias as ns iJijctuvcs. ( i) lo miti/c Aineruan uistininons of higher 
cducanon more exicnsivdy aseciucrs hir iraimii^ hi)»lily (pi.ililnci yoiinjr 
meuas prusjKaivc sjKctalists and oKicers hi the armed fortes; and (2) to 
do so on ihchraul dcmoir.uicli.Tiisof scIcLiin)^ men h»r such trani' 
ing irrcsixrcuve of ilinr cionomic siains. The (aamniuce IkWcvcs ihai 
univcrsiljcs ami colleges can c)Tc< lively provide havit and spniali/cd 
courses of csscnUal mdiiary value; diru tcriain elriiicnis td ilie training 
provided tu West Pnini an<l AnnajKihs tan in stunc degree and on a 
broad front he supplied by Inghcr ctliKanonal innninmnis iluoiigliout 
tUccouivuy by iwmg then great tesourers m plant, personnel, ct]uv|mvcnt, 
and good vvilL 

Toward these olijccuvcs the (aimrniliec irciimmnids csiahhdiincni of 
Enlisted Training Qjrps in lire Army, Havy^ Marine Gulps, .ind ('nast 
Guard, to be located at approved insmiuions of higher edm anon, with a 
general structure as follows : 

1. The respective corps shall be ojkm to all male graduates of high 
schools ami other males of ctptivalcnt cdtic.uion over 17 years of age, 
who meet competitive standards, up to quotas to ho csiahlishcd hy the 
respective armed foiccs, Sclci nun of caiulnl»ilcs foi ciilisunoni in the corps 
and for any retention foi further training sliall he rnailo hy die appro- 
priate military authoriiics in cixipcratton vvah the institutions. 

It IS recommended that tins c<ki|k ration be cstabhshcil iluough special 
boards made up of Army and Navy oflicers and civilian nicnihcrst sub- 
ject to the regulations csiahhshcd by a Joint Arniy-Navy-C avih.in Na- 
tional Board. The National Board shall have ainhority tocsiahlish quotas 
for the colleges and universities. 

2. Enlisted candidates rnay apply to any uiuvor.siiy, college^ 01 junior 
college which will require such candidnies to undergo spcci.i lived and 
general officer training of a stamlaul approved by the miliiaiy authonucs 
These candidates shall be enrolled in the Enlisted Training Goips as soon 
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after graduation from high school a« [>o 55 ibIc and will be enrolled in in- 
stitutions of Inglicr cchjcaiion at the opening of the next term or quarter. 
Provision shall be made witlun the Clorps for as large a number of institu- 
tions ns K possible witJiout im|K!dtng or impairing the crfcctivcucss of 
the training program In iimnuiions not liavmg an ROTC unit, oflicers 
In charge sludi be drawn from ii\c faculitcs of the institutions wherever 

r recommended that acceptance by the college, university, or 
junior college of students enrolled in the Corps by the Board shall depend 
upon the admission procedures of that institution within its quota. 

3 , Enhslcd candidates shall pursue year-round curricula, extending 
four semesters or the equivalent in length, agreed upon by the proper 
military and instiiutional authorities. Upon completion of this basic 
training, tlicy may be assigned for further professional or specialized 
training on passing suitable tests. Also members of the armed forces may 
be transferred to Enlisted Training C>)rps on passing similar tests. 

Enlisted candidates shall receive base pay and subsistence while at- 
tending colleges and uinvcrsiiks as members of the Corps 


possible 

Itisfi 


'Ihis is a very brief summary of what the Council, in effect, pro 
posed as a counterplan. 7’hc plan was immediately communicated 
to all the institutions of higher education. By letter ballot they ex- 
pressed themselves overwhelmingly as in favor of the plan 

Furthermore, such importarit organizations as the Association 
of American. Colleges, and the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, which chanced to have annual meetings during this period 
of negotiation, expressed themselves ns cordially supporting the 
Councirs plan. 

Despite frequent statements that colleges and universities could 
not agree on an effective plan for war service, the record clearly 
demonstrates that there was vsubstantial agreement among the 
insotutions 

In tlic course of ilic negotiations with tlic representatives of the 
War Dcpaitmeni, the committee repeatedly urged the necessity for 
using as many insiitutions as possible m the training program of 
the military services. 



5^)8 'Ihc loumJ of IuiurJt>ofi<il .V/« loin^y 

Ultimaicly ilic of tlir W.ir .uul iN.ny I )r|urtiiirnis for the 
utili/atifm of colkur fatilili*’': in 5jw<inl ir.nmin» jiro^'r.mi-; were 
amKiimtctl on Dacmlwr u, 'rvrr.il niontln .ifo'r these nego- 
(liuions he^jaii. 'Hie full KXi of the .iiiiiodim rin''itt w.n (oinmuni- 
catctl jninu'<)i ilely hy ilir il to all the unis rr'atirs anil colleges 

of the countr) 'I hey arc ilcsi rihcd earlier ui this Ioumn'ai . 

As had hecn aiUKip.iterl, the plans of the Navy f )e[>artmcnt were 
found to he suhstaniially in agrreinrnt with the (anmed plan in 
most respects In ilir case of the War I >epartmcni the situation was 
difTcrciu in part nodouhl <hic to the respettivr rttpiireinnus of the 
two mihiary services, on which, of tnurse, we are not entirely com- 
petent, hy any means, to pass judgment. 

riicrc aic sevcial fiindamenl.il slilfereiucs hcivs'crn the Camncil 
plan ami those finally aviiioujKcd hy the War ami Navy Depart- 
ments on Dccemlver 12: 

1. Inasmuch as the War Man|Ki\vr'f Oimniission had stated 
categorically on Augu.st ly, that all ahlc-lwidicil male students 
were destined for the armed forces, it seemcrl to follow that in so far 
as the services of ahlc-hixlicd male students were rcrpiired in essen- 
tial civilian services it would he necessary foi .sue ti men to he trained 
by tlic Army ami Navy programs and later detailed for civilian 
services. It was evident from the moment the announcement was 
made, however, that very little attention was to he given either hy 
the Army or the Navy to the needs of imlustry and other essential 
civilian services for trained personnel, ui spite of die fact diat the 
Secretary of the War Department had publicly .stated on September 
17, 19^2, that— 

The Army is gic.idy in need of men of s|)cci.ih/cd ti.umng, p.iriicularly 
in physics, chcnnsiry, engineering, and mcilicinc. We are riiiially inter- 
ested . , . ill h.iving ndc<|u.ue luimhcrs of men of sin h iraiiiiiig .iv.ulahle 
to war-production industries anti tlie civili.in rese.iieli agencies of the 
Government. 

2, Secondly, the Council expressed llic hope that the program of 
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tlK two departments might be jointly administered so as to bring 
about die utmost cooperation in the two programs, especially in the 
selection of die men to enter the programs. On tliis point, the Coun- 
cil committee rccomincnded that the men he allowed to enter these 
programs at 17 years of age. In the situation that confronts the Navy, 
that is entirely possible. In the situation that confronts the Army, 
that lias not been considered possible. 

So It was rccoinmciidcd that there be the utmost cooperation 
established through the special bo.irds made up of Army and 
Navy olficcrs and civilian members, subject to the regulations estab- 
lished by a joint Ariny-Navy-civilian board. We expressed the hope 
many, many times that this program should be a joint affair, not 
only between the Army and Navy on the one hand, but a program 
that could also be c.irricd on cooperatively with representatives of 
the institutions of higher edneatton. These hopes have not been 
rcahzeti. 

In other ivordv, it was the contention of the Council that in view 
of the specialized character of the training for the Army, there is 
a serious question as to whether the induction of die men should 
be delayed until they arc 18 years of age; and, secondly, whedier 
they sliould then be sent to camp for 13 weeks of basic military 
training. 

3 The third distinction can best be pointed out by the follow- 
ing letter to the Secretary of War, November 23, 1942, making a 
final appeal, .imong otiicr matters, and raising the question as to 
whether tlic military situation was so serious as to require the spe- 
cific tuning Cor the calling of the men in the Army and Reserve 
Corps : 

The Army pioposcs to witlulrnw £iom college campuses, by February 
i, ihc gie.vi majority of the stiKlcnts, now in the Reserve Officers’ Tram- 
mg Corps .iiicl die Hnlistcd Reserve Coips Such action, together with the 
wiilidrawals of 18- and lo-yc.ir-olds by ihc Selective Service System, will 
h.ive these thunaglng effects upon the War Department’s own. training 



yja 'Ihe Jour/iijl of lujufjUnful S'u lolofiy 

pnigrjm (i) SuiiSciit htulir^ will Iw M'fi'*U''ly ilr plrir'l <*t hfgr luimlwrs 
{)( men alrcAily in iramtn^ x'liii'li iltr Army nrr.l-i; ( 2 ) (he re- 

mov.il of JliidciU'S ifoin .rt iiin'ir jid-ilil'' trines ilnrmj; ilic non 

(cnicstcr '•ami llic ^oltHilccniif!; Ir-r Army .nnl N.iw lervur ilicrrby in- 
rliiccd “-w ill ilnnijn ilir r|W(Ml ii.mniijj |ir( ;;i.iin'4 imw m i.|wr,iin>ii; (^) 
tc.icliing Mails will Iw w iUrrrtl .iii'l will It r<'.i'TinMr<! tairr, il ni all, 
with Jjrc.U ilillkully, ainl (.j) (hr njTiaiimis d kOIcjth .md tiiiivcrtitics 
will be «i Jciioiisly weakened that ilirv will It iinalilr siibTijnciuly Iti 
serve cflcciivcly ihc needs of the Army.'riirsr inrvn.iblc i.<inM:t|iiriKC5of 
the [irojiosctl War DcjMtunoin [ilans w<.iild It 'f* iii|«iii<iiis dial, in die 
iiucrcsls of inilu.iry cfiiciemy, ssr nrji;r iliai a iirvs and innre s.ilisf.icinry 
tiinciablc bcsnlniiiiilrtl for that now* [impirrd 

Shordy ihcrcaficr the W:»r Drji.trunmt j'l.in was jiiodifinl some- 
what. Ceriatit askluuinal cnj^hiceimyr stmlcuis ancl sertain other 
students, where the semester or term lu'ii.m after J.inuary j, 
were allowed to remain in collcf»c to the end of the sin rent aca- 
demic year, 'llicsc aciions reduetd the cHrsi on ih< I’luversilies 
and colleges somewhat. 

Many of the instittuions, juriiudaily the coUegss of hhcial arts, 
arc now losing their students whti enrollrd in the Anmd Rrseivc 
Corps. At the same nine those stndcnts who did not enroll in the 
Reserve Corps arc also, ns pointed out by the faunu il, being rapidly 
drawn out of tbc colleges tlirongh the noiinal applic.inon of sclcc- 
Uve scrvidc. I need not tell you that to have this happen m the 
midst of an academic year, when budgets h.ivc already liecn made 
and financial commitments to individu.il faculty inemlicrs made 
for the entire year, places an cxccctliiigly litavy burslcn on m.iny if 
not most institutions which the American Council and its member 
institutions believe might very well liavc been .ivoulcd by bettci 
planning. Colleges and univcisttics ate willing to make any s.it' 
rifice but it appears at least inconsksieni for the Aimy to acknowl- 
edge its need for collegc-tiatncd men by .sending ioo.oiki 01 inort 
to college at Army expense and at the same time wiilidiawmg fioin 
training men now in college. 
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This may partly be indicated by the fact that members of die 
Navy Collegiate Reserve Corps arc remaining in college to the end 
of the current academic year and will he located in selected insti- 
tutions thereafter until the completion of their training. It is regret- 
table (hat (he Army did not find it cxpctlicnt and desirable to follow 
a simitai plan. 

Wcvcrthclcss, the (h)iincil has continued tocoopciaie vvitli the 
War Depaitrncnt in every way imssiblc, particularly in suggesting 
numerous panels of persons who arc competent to advise as to the 
chaiactcr and content of courses in the various subject-matter fields. 
Colonel Hetman Reukema, who is hi charge of the program, has 
used these panels, composed of representatives from all types of in- 
stitutions, both large and small, extensively in tlic development of 
the War Department’s program of specialized training. 

I want to complete my statement by mentioning once more the 
situation with respect to essential civilian services. I have already 
stated tliat the Council has been deeply concerned from die very 
beginning in urging the Federal Government to develop a com- 
prclicnsivc plan for the training of all persons needed foi the mili- 
tary services and foi essential civilian services. In its memorandum 
to the War and Navy Departments, October 27, 1942, the Council 
committee urged the adoption of a plan which — 

. . . should consider not only the needs of the Army and Navy for spe- 
cialised personnel and for the training of oflScers but also the needs of 
mcliistry for professional-technical personnel, both now and m the future, 
if the w.ir continues for many years. 

In the opinion of the committee, it is gambling on a short war 
not to take these considerations into account in planning the total 
training program 

We feel that .1 thorough critical analysis of the manpower situation m 
icgard to profcssionai-icchnical personnel is urgently required as the first 
step. If, .rs a result of this analysis, it is shown that there are a number of 
professional and technical men now employed in nonessential work, who 



1 J)C jouniul o\ )-tluC>>U'it3itl S'U f'/vt'*, 

t>in Ik inov<(l in oilu i .1 (m m -.jujOrlohj’ ilir. '.hould l)c 

If, .is in.iiiy lirlirsr, il is i ir.ir lit ti thnr ,111 .i, iii.il sltf)rt,ij>c of 
in.tnitDVsri in ( cri.iin (irlds, rssrnii.tl fti'in iiif j toiK ni vicv nt loml war, 
then the iinissiiy fur .in nvn .ill it dihim; |'H'j;r,<in hrniirii ■> in.iiiifcst 

As siHMi as It Ixi.iuu’ rvitlnu til it tlir W.ir -iinl N.isy Dtpnrt- 
mciits (lid mil inlrinl to iiulmlr’ .iiiv utnM<lri.iltl« niiinlu is of per- 
sons ill tlicir rcspulivo tr.iimiif* pioi^i.iins to fill ilu- iicerls of 
essential civilian services, inrlinluij; iininsliy, tlu’ CanuHil Uiriictl 
to tlic W.u Manpowi’i <7onnnission foi ,t solution of ihc pioblcm 
wiiicli Uy tins time liail iKiomr .uiiic in icrt.nn |ifofession.i! niul 
leclimtal (icUls, notably physics. In tins «.ise sen.iiii .spicial provi- 
.sions for the dcfeiiiunt of men in tiainin^; foi tins liehl of work, 
have iccciuly been woikcd outtbroU};b llie seleciive sei vice .system. 
Also because of the lowering of the iliafi age to iH, stinlcnl.s svlio 
can complete tlieir ir.iining prior to July i, xop>, in enginecrini;, 
anil certain other cniie.il fields of 1 raining, li.ivr bten m.tdc eligihle 
foi deferment from military service It is obvious, however, that no 
real solution of the ptoblcm of tiannng men fni essential civilian 
services has yet been found by the War Manpower Camimission. 

In a mcmoianiliun to the War Manpower ('ommission dated 
November 19, 19.^2, the Conneirs comnnilee laid clown (he basic 
consiclcralions leading up to the formnlalion .ind adoption of 
such a plan. 

The War Manpower (kiminission is vested wnb the responsi- 
bility for procuring and nvamiaining d.il.t on the need and actual 
and potential supply of nianpowci m the United Slates, CJonsc- 
qucntly, the following recommendation is .uldiessed to the Com- 
mission, with the rccjucst that immediate Mcjis he taken to c.uiy 
out the pioposcd studies: 

t. That throiigli coopcraliou with the aimcil fduec, vvulx <iilu 1 .igtiuies 
of government, am! with professional assou.itioils and oig.im/.iiions, all 
infoim.iuon now avail.ihlc ihroiigh .smh agencies lie hioiiglu logelUei, 
coordinated in so f.u as they aic compainbic anil .1 gmei.d esiiin.itc he 
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made imnicduiiely <>E ihc: present ;uni future shortages in each of the po 
tentially necessary spccialt/cd and professional fields. . . . 

2. Time pilot studies he rnarlc m selected industries to determine (a) 
present sliorMgcs mi eacli liohl; (b) potoiUial shortage at each of several 
stated dates suih js June Jdiujary and (c) potential supply 
throiigli upgradnig wulnn the mduRiry, transfer of individuals to war 
priKluciion, and crnployinrni of women . , 

3, That siniilai pilot studies he made in selected communities to deter- 
mine [Mcscnt sliofingos and potential supply m each of the spccmlizcd 
and professional ficlils. k js proposed that a hmued number of communi- 
ties he selected lo represent a general cross section of community life 
(single industry umitnuniues should not he included). A group of pci- 
sons, varying in numher in relation to the sire of the community, should 
be assigned to each community for a period of approximately two weeks. 
Through personal inlcrvjcws wilh rcpicscntative individuals and an 
analysis of such data as arc available in IcKal government and profes- 
sional organi/ation offices, uiformatton should be procured especially 
with reference to the professional ncc<!s such as medical and dental care, 
leaching, and engineering. 

To piocuic these data will entail (i) the allocation of the respon- 
sibility for making the study to a single governmental agency j (b) 
cooperation of oilier government agencies, of industry, and of pro- 
fessional oignnizations; anti (c) the appointment of a field staff to 
make die personnel inventojy both for industry and in the selected 
communities. 

In spile of the iccognizcd difficulties in carrying on such studies 
and making sucli estimates, it is absolutely necessary that it be done 
because in this area the securing of necessary personnel involved 
in most instances from one to five years of training, It is, therefore, 
necessary to plan in advance. Hut planning m advance involves 
carefully worked out estimates of needs for specialized and profes- 
sional personnel which, except to a limited extent, the War Maii- 
powci Commission has not undertaken up to this time. 

One example of the need for civilian woikers is teaching. It is 
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estimated that iii the (.dl of 19,;^ more [\\m\ i<kv><K) teachers left 
ihc ])rofcssion 10 \uu> rnUrr hnr^ of work, incUulmg imWry 
and military srrvitc» nr one out of every irn of the nation’s teach- 
ers. Tlic exodus is comimun};. KcvriiiN-hvc per <rni of die school 
systems of the tiAintry have l>ren tonij^clled to employ cmcijrcncy 
icnclicrs, whiili j^cnerally me, ms subsiandartl leaihers. Naturally 
tile shortaj^cs arc in the rvnal ,ucas Iwt iWisc iln rt the salary 

scales arc generally IfAVir tlnin in the cities. In the meantime, the 
supply of piosjK’ciivc teachers in Kainiiii; m tin* collcj^cs has fal- 
len off ticmendously. In the «Mchers colleges for example, tire en- 
rollment was lower 111 as eompared to the previous year, by 
15 per cent, Ily the fall ut nyyi u was nearly cent lower than 

it was in 1940, Yet all will agree that the nine alum of our children 
is a critical civilian need which is already in a seiious tondilkm. 

On December 16, 1942, in a letter to Dr Ik (k Islliou of the War 
Manpower Commission, the ('ouncil commuter went further in 
outlining the general charavici of a War Manpuwn Kestrve Corps 
as follows: 

(a) Provide two accelerated sciiiestcrs of pu professional tiaiiiing for 
approximately the upper two IKiUs of all high schotil graduates during 
which period screening tests could he administered uid counselling pro- 
cedures employed for the selection of those young men and women who, 
in terms of the most cflicicnt use of manpower, sliouh! he assigned to the 
armed forces, to industry, and to other essential civilian aciiviiies. 

(b) Establish procedures for the deferment of ail male members of the 
corps until the complcuon of this two'Semester pcnrxl of iraining and 
personal assessment Such deferment, may we point out, would be for 
an average period of 3 or 4 months only since the average age of the gifted 
youth to he inducted inlo the corps (e.g., the uppci two fifths of liigii 
school giaduating classes) is nearer 17 tlian iH years. 

(c) Arrange for further tiaiinngof those young men and women who 
arc qualifitd for such training and wlio arc iicciIcmI 111 llu* nonmilitary 
aspects of the wai effort. The young men to he given such further train- 
ing would be chosen, 06 course, with the needs of both the armed forces 
and of wartime civilian activities in mind. A method for determining 
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both tlic military and the nonmilitary needs of the Nation could be de- 
veloped, we assume and believe, by the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission in consultation with the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

(d) Provjilc rinancial assistance on an equitable democratic basis, later 
to be detciniincd, so that economic barriers would not stand in the way of 
the training of those best qualified for such training. 

May I summarize briefly P 'fhe American Council on Education 
has repeatedly uigcd upon various divisions o£ the Government 
the necessity of a comprelicnsive plan for the training of personnel 
nccrlcd m the military and essential civilian services. It has itself 
formulated and urged upon the military authorities a plan that 
pioviclcd for a uniform method of selecting men to be in training 
in the Army and Navy .specialized training programs upon a thor- 
oughly democratic basis. It has urged the Army and Navy to in- 
clude in its estimates a safe margin of men who might, upon the 
completion of their training in engineering, medicine, dentistry, 
and so forth, be assigned upon the basis of demonstrated need to 
essential civilian services. Finally, it has urged the War Manpower 
Commission repeatedly to make estimates of specialized and pro- 
fessional personnel needed in essential civilian services as tlie basis 
of any further plans that it may develop for the training of civilian 
workers m the universities and colleges. 

The above statement in no way includes a complete description 
of the war service activities of the Council, as it was prepared only 
with respect to the Council’s relationship to the Army Specialized 
and Navy Collegiate Training Programs. Any comprehensive sum- 
mary would include the continuing conferences held by individual 
members of the Council’s staff with representatives of many Gov- 
ernmciil agencies, the cooperation with the Joint Army-Navy Com- 
miucc on Welfare ,iml Rccication through Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
Educ.uianat Ailviscr of the Committee on the Council staff; the 
constant liaison maintained with colleges and universities through 
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tlic llirrr Higher ]jitu>Jlion ,uni jV(j/»ww/ Dtf/cHjc, 

Kl/i Scno'c Oppoifuutiicf, .unl iIk' TilmJlionJ lleund, ns well 
,is pnbli'-lifil IwHiks .umI |Mmjilibis, .hvisj.itur in tlir prcparaiion 
(if icsts .iinl Killrjfr foiin-. bir n'«r by Jbr .innrd forcrs; studies of 
uaclur nim.iltiin in rrl.ninii f<i ilir iirw prnlilrnis dr.iial by war; 
Mirvrys df spcniii liH«ls iti Iwpitrr niiuaH'in dirculy aflcUcd by 
(In* Will, ,iiul iliioui^b (bnr n«iprr.iiHiii with iIm’ .Special Service 
UiviMim <tf ilic Arinv, the 'rr.niiiii}; Division ol ihc K’avy, and ihc 
United vSuics Armed Fnri-cs Insiuuie ilie devoldpinciu of propos- 
als fdi ibc I’r.mliii^ of credir fdr die cdiuational value of niililary 
(.vpcricJKc.'I be Onuiicil m ik)w )(iinin}' wiib Uidi (idscriiincnland 
odicr cduc.'Uidiial ,i}»ciuics in cdiisiderinj; pruldems uf (he jwsiwar 
period and die jiarl colleges ami unicerMdcs inusi play in meeting 
the needs of die aftermadi of war 
Organi/.ed during World War I, the Aiuericiiii C'ouncil on Fdu- 
cation has sought to meet the new and more cdiupleN educational 
problems of Worlvl War II 
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Tliat IS noi the ofliciaj name — the oflicial title is Aimed forces 
InsMule—hni University of the Armed Forces describes it better. 
It was founded three weeks after Pearl Harbor to help make bet- 
ter fighting men out of civilians and to help civilians in uniform 
prepare for a return to peacetime pursuits. It offers instruction on 
the secondary and college levels. Accreditation is assured. Its cam- 
pus is world-wide. It has :t,ooo libraries and 10,000,000 books. Its 
students arc men — and women — in khaki, blue, and forest green, 
located in the United States, Iceland, Australia, North Africa, 
Alaska, and everywhere Americans arc figliting. It commands some 
of the best teaching talent in (he United States. It is operated by the 
War and Navy Departments. Its slogan is “What Would You Like 
To Learn P" Its seal is a torch and an open book resting on crossed 
swords. 

That is a tluimbnail sketch of one of the most interesting devel- 
opments m die history of education. The complete story is given 
in the following excerpts and digests taken from War Department 
chrcclivcs, news releases, reports, and publications — with editorial 
notes. 


r. Tin, FDUCATION BRANCH OP THL WAR DEPARTMENT 

To provide for off-duty education in our present-day civilian 
Army, the War Department created an Education Branch in the 
Special Service Division of the Army Service Forces. Colonel Fran- 
cis T. Spaulding, on leave fiom his civilian position as Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, is chief of 
the Education Branch 



The (luufj .iriil *4 <> 4 r»nrl Sjiauhlujj; and liis 

stall i}i Army ri)\iLafMf-> ,irr 'Uiiinian/rd iii ihr <»rgani/alw)n ina- 
[\\i\\ r 4 the Ariiiv Si rvur 

'I’lir Ivlu'atU'Ji Mraiali ih^ < r .Study Section, 

the (Tmup liiMna tion Vt tuuii aiifl ilir I jhi^^ry Vi Mnn 

a) Ihc ( a»rrrs|n»nflrrur S!U*U turn hunml »K-i |*<4i» ks ior aiul su[)cr- 
vi^cs ihr Londtttt <a the Dnited ArnKd \ nr. r\ 1ii<;tinHe nperatiiig 

under the prt#vi*»rnii't nf AU jurjurr-i nuJ juoM<ic^ *irlf u‘ai.lnng 

inMfUctuinal niaicnah; |iic[Mrr^ atu) pinvuie*! uniiiannin fnrcvalua- 
iinn» anti ccrtifi(atiou Ht ctliu atif>rnl JU‘^tlftusn|l»*, i.f ihc nlucational cx- 
(vrnciicci nf military (KTSonncI, airan^i;e^ fnr um frdiT itioii nf military 
nlucalicniiil r\[K'rirutcs hy iivihau cdnixUinnat mMitmuins; supervises 
c<illej»c and uutvcrsuy cMcruinn tour’irs prnvulnl hu United States 
Armed Ixirccs Institute cnc<iUces; autlwrs eurtillmruts^ aiul provides 
educational guidance. 

h) TlicGroup lnsiruui<jn Section prepares plan's f<»r rlir tug iin/aiion ot 
classes and grou|)s; arranges (or the provjsmn *4 rdtuatinnal (m ilitics hy 
educational mstiiunons; mjIcui ami supplies rdocattonal rmaion |>u turesj 
provMics foreign language retordings and assiMs in (kvcloji 

rneiit of cduatifMial programs titrougli cdmaiion ojlners assigned to 
Service Cx)mniatuh and overseas forces on request of < auuiiianders 

c) TUcIahiaty Scaum makes rciomn^endaiions uMKcrning the \ihysi' 
cal needs of the Army Library tScTVJCc, formulates politics tor and gen- 
erally supervises ihcesubhshmcnl, operation, anti rnainten iiuc of Army 
libraries; makes recommendations foi the purchase <4’ IxMiks and maga- 
7ancs for overseas forces, hmpuals, ir.ms[K)rts, ami trasehng libraries; 
supervises the distribution of hooks donated to the Army. 

That is the ‘hnditary mission" of the Kduc.ition Branch of the 
War Department. The projects and activities undertaken to ac- 
complish this mission are described in the icinaindcT of this ariiclc 

2. Tiiii ONirri) sTAiis AUMrn i<m< is ins i mm 
a) AuiftormUton and Dedgnatton 

Approximately three weeks after Pearl Ilarlior, DcLemhei 2/\y 
1941, the War Department autlioriycd the cstahlishiueiit of a cor- 
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rc5|>/^n(lcncc scliool lo he knowjj as tlac Army Institute (now the 
United States Armed l'\jrccs Institute). Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam IL YuiHifr, fnrfiicrly Supervisor of Correspondence Study, 
Suue Collc^ijc (d P( nnsylv.initii is Cvommandant of the Institute. 

1. A(ithon^\Uiorf und dcsi^naHati. 'I here will he at such place or places 
as may he ])rcscril»rd hy the .Vc rotary <jf War a coircspondcncc school 
U'IncI) wiJ! hr knf>\vn as die Army Insuiuic. 

2. Ob\ci.twc^ U he < 4 )|c<oycs of itic Ainiy Institute arc to: 

a) Provide pcrsoniul <d the Army . . an opportiunty to imdcnake a 
forniLil course of study. . 

1 >) PfovkU' cdut.Uional <;jiporlui\itics to meet the rccjuircmciits of the 
connnanrJ 

c) Furnish assisiauLc to prisonncl of the Army who lack educational 
prcrcsjuisiics f<jr asM^niucin in duty whicli they arc otherwise qualified 
to (icrfonn aiut to meet (he rupiircmcnt for promotion. 

d) iMialilr thc^sr whose tMUicauon is iiUciiuptcd by military service to 
mainumi relations wnl) rducational instmuions and thus increase the 
proiialnhly of ihr tumplction of their education upon their return to civil 
life. 

c) Inqirovc the value of Army [lersonnel ns citi/cns upon return to 
civil life. 

I)) Ksfablis/fmcnf 

Institute lu:uU|uartcisS were estahiislicd at Madison, Wisconsin, 
the home of (Ik University of Wisconsin. Two plans of correspond- 
ence study were piovulnl (War Department Circular 232): 

1. Coni'ffxjndefut' Study rtxdef Army hjsntute. Enlisted personnel 
who have Inen in aaivc service for not less than 4 months may enroll 
for llio Amiy Institute cfnrespondcucc courses , upon payment of an 
enrol Imciu fee of $2,00 foi each course 

2. Cot f fiffomU fttr sStffily tnidct UnfversUy oi Codege Extension Dtvi- 
stonr {a) ('ost ol ro\t and timioii The Government will pay half the 
COM of t< M and iniMon fee (not if> exceed ?20.oo for any one course) for 
cnlisud [lersonnd who have been in active scivicc foi not less than 4 
mom I IS, \sdio enroll in approved corfcspotidcncc couiscs for ncademic 
credit umlei die cMcnsion divisions of the cooperating institutions, 
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lljulcr plan fn\ir (our'irMif In^'li m1h«i 1 .uul jiunur college 

level aicc^fr^^ro! dirculv l>v In TihiSr ‘^rrvuc is provjJcd 

un^lcr conuaci hy *1*^' I’xtr nMi>n \ hvi^urn of llir l^nwrrsiiy nt \Vls- 

COIISIIK 

Under plan a(ipr4>xnna!rlv nniuisuv ainl hij;li srliool 
credit courses arc nllcrnl hy \\\r niorr ilian vf srnfjdur (Onjirrai- 
iiij^ iiisiiindnns. Nearly every inapir lirld nf snnly is rrprrvciual 
in the 5 CX) courses hach u>llrf;r fir univnsiiv i ^ uiiitf r < lUiUai t witli 
tlic (lovernninu, 

c) Naoy DeffUffmcfU PtvnctpMfOf) 

Shortly after the csuldidimcnt of the Insinnic l>\ tlie War Hc- 
parlincnt, the xSccrriary of ihr Navy uuoic lo iho Srrrelary of War 

Information in.ulc available to ilir Navy I )rp unnrni nnliuncs ihat tlic 
Army has cslahlishal <lc(muc volniimry prf>|;i*iins of r<ln(anon for ccr- 
tain meml>crs of the armed foaes vs ho a^pirr ttf Urori ihemschrs, 

not only for the war rihun hui io pirp-ur dirjo h*i po ?*var plurnu’iii 
The Army InsUuilc, sjKrcial ainvrr'i.iUf.n il mMrofOfju ii\ foreij^n lan- 
guages, and certain uricntaiifiu lonrsrs arc a.inr {rw ai ihr snhjCvts in 
cjuc^tion. 

In order to ovoid dupliLanon and to pn*vidr il\r muM i (Ir^isc services 
to the men and women of ihcarme^l for<rs, it would hr very iiukIi appre- 
ciated if anopporttiniiy were riffered die Navy loniaKr \r>c of these facili- 
ties already established hy the Army, 

After negotiations, the War Department replied. 

. , . the Commandant of the Army InMiiuie Iras hfcn instruac<l to 
receive and act upon applications from Naval pc rsomul (or Army Insti 
lute courses. 

The Navy Department ilcrailed an nllicn to Instiniir li(Md(|uai- 
ters to serve as Navy Registrar, hmrollineni aj>pln alums fioin pci 
sound of the Navy, Marine (^anps, ami f 'o.ivt Chianl began to j^nui 
in. This made the Institute an all-service* schnul, open in pcisonnel 
of all of the armed forces — men and women Navy Depart inent 
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p^irticijialion in tlic InsliUUC j)ioj>ram is directed by the Educational 
Services Section of the Traininjf Divisioiij Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel. Lieutenant Oinimandei Ralph A, Sentman, U.S.N. (Ret.) is 
chief of the lvduc.uion.il Services Section. 

Soon .ifcr the bluejackets and Icatheritccks were included in the 
Institute, the War Department issued the following memorandum: 

The Army Insututc, Madison, Wisconsin, is redesignated the United 
States Armed I'orccs Institute, 

I- AtwisoRv c-oMMirrtv ov Tiir. unitiu states armed 
t'ORCr.S INSTIIUTE 

Iv-irly in the ilcvclopmcnt of plans for the Institute an Advisory 
Committee was appointed to aid in the development of instruc- 
tional and text materials adapted to the varying environment of 
men in the armcil forces. This committee of educators was ap- 
pojnlt'tl by the Stihcommittcc on Education of the Joint Army- 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, a civilian group pri- 
marily rcs|)onsiblc for the Institute's creation. The Joint Army- 
Navy Committee is described elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 

'I’hc Advisoiy Coniinittcc meets monthly in a two-day session, 
assists in the development of policies in the preparation of instruc- 
tional and testing materials: at the request of the armed forces, 
reviews the materials submitted and makes such otiicr recommen- 
dations regarding courses and credit as, in its judgment, will in- 
crease the edcctivcncss of the Institute in its service to men and 
women in the armed forces. 

4. THr CORRICULUM 

Tile catalogue of die Institute, W/iat Would You Lif(_eTo Learn?, 
describes some of the educational opportunities available to men 
and women in tbc ;u ined forces of the United States. The catalogue 
has been distributed to all units of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. Copies have also been provided high-school and 
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ujllcf;c j^iiubjK r ofit- <’r', ioi inr in < imini lin^ Minlcnis -hkhi to be 
iiidiicial. 

,1) I‘I(C lluriffici} ('*1141 fCf 

More ili.in ';i)0 lorrc^l-oinlciur lounr^ .nr nMrrol America's 
solilirr% ainl ^nIor^ fur •.luilj (Inriiij; otf duly iinir Under Plan i, 
courses olfersil dirc< iJv I'y dir liiMinifr. <•} suit|r< is .ue .iv,nl,il)le id 
tJjc follossiiig i'lclsis: hnj;lidi, oh id Mndirs. in.ulH'in.Uu s, science, 
InisiiKSs, inccli.iiius, dr* n n ily , < is i 1 eii^'iiierrini; 

Under Plan i Munr .J50 unisrr'iiy and hij^li st IhmiI t ictlil tourscs 
arc oflcrcd in die fullowing lirlds Isnjd'di, f<>rcij;n l.m^uagts, 
mathcinmics, f'rner.il sririKC, |i|t)sus, eliciinstiy. luoloj'y, Ideology, 
j»cogra|)liy, world history, tivn s,y;osriniin lit, 0 ointinii s, sociology, 
psychol«j>y, sl.ilislKs, Ucaldi, vtH,iimn.d.Ushnu .»!. .md professional 
work directly rcl.Kcd to inili(.iry .ictisoiu s 
The catalogue lists all of the loiirsrs olfncd in die various fields 
of .study — loo tong a list to iiulude heir, (avili.iu if.hlcrs interested 
in securing the complete list of lotnsei will hiid .1 (.ii.iloguc at 
War Infornialion Centers, at puldit lihr.uies, .11 sthiKils atul col- 
leges, or they may write foi .1 copy to the Uniteil States Aimed 
Forces Institute, Madison, Wisconsin 

b) Foreign Language Defnn itnctH 

In addition to the foreign language courses jirovideii hy the co- 
operating colleges and univcrsUics the I'duciuum Branch of the 
War Department has prcpaicd cntiitly new .self u-aching instruc- 
tional materials in more than i*y languages. I'.ltincniary 01 “fubt 
level" materials arc designed to cspiip the service m< n svith a inmi- 
mum speaking ability m foreign tongues. More advaiu ed or ‘‘.sec- 
ond level" materials jnovide a liasic speaking vox dnilaiy of *500 to 
800 words. Instruction at both levels uses .spec ially [uepaied phono- 
graph records and supplementary [iriiUed niaiciiab. 

Strange Tongues for Johnny Doughboy, wntlcn hy the War 
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Department Bureau o£ Public Relations, gives an interesting de- 
scnption of this new type of foreign language instruction. 

c) New Self-Teaching Matenals 

The correspondence method of instruction is particularly well 
.suited to a stiulcnl hotly as widespread as are the men and women 
in the armetl forces. Kspecialty is it suited to personnel of small 
isolated units. But correspondence instruction depends on speedy 
mail service for cfFcctiveness. That speedy mail service is available 
ill the United States and by photo or V-mail to troops m some areas 
overseas. But to large numbers of the Institute’s overseas student 
hotly — and they number nearly 60 per cent of the total— some other 
means of in.'itriiction had to be devised. 

In addition the Rducation Branch soon experienced a demand 
foi textbooks for use in class iiistnictioii, especially from overseas. 
This demand is increasing daily and will undoubtedly be tremen- 
dous during the demobilization and occupation period — before that 
in inactive theaters of wai. Specially designed textbooks for use by 
voluntcei group leaders or teachers arc needed to fill this need. 

To supplement corre$pon<lence instruction and to provide class- 
use textbooks styled to meet the needs of service men the Educa- 
tion Branch, with the help of the Institute Advisory Committee, 
planned a new self-teaching type of instructional material. It was 
decided to develop materials that as far as possible eliminated the 
necessity for .1 teacher. The tc.acher would be on the phonograph 
record, in the film, or in die book. 

To "put the teacher m the book” the Education Branch is using 
the facilities of publishing companies, authors of leading textbooks, 
and a civilian staff of expert editorial men. Each book takes the 
student in hand from the first page and leads him step by step 
tluough the study of the subject. Explanations are made as full and 
as clear as possible; each book is filled with problems and other 
types of application; illustrations arc found on nearly every page. 



A pr.uluc Uw‘k ta '.HorkUw^k f.uh tcM; Mlf-ailminis- 

lfrin|t ifM*! will) JiriAn". .ar j-rnM'Inl I'''’fylliinf' is done iKit 
c,m jWivsililv In’ ilojir (<( in ikr (lir [•niilr<J iii.tlfri.ils wlf-kaching. 

Jn tn.iny liinn .nnl rmirds ar< innl m supple 

incnl ilir prinird 

The cililciri.il dim tnl liv Mr NV'ilIi.ini I", Sp.mldiuji, (ot 
ihe Unilcd .Sears Aiinnl I*iir»rs liuiitiiir «ali as smnll civilian 
of editorial ciperts, Jidrd froni iiinr to time hy special con- 
sultants, IS rrs|Kiiisil>k for the prf|ur.aion and prothictiiin of all 
scU-lcacUiriji maicriaU. It is drsstihcil in the Amrriean Cxiunciloti 
Kducalion Hullctin No, 

Qiloncl .Spaulding and his staff have lii^h hojvcs for the sclf- 
tcachiiijr materials, 'lliey etpeci them to serve in place of corret 
jvindcivee courses (nr indivwlual study hy men tn small isolated units 
overseas; ilicy cxjiecr these new materials to l>r the answer to (he 
need for tcxtlxxiks for overseas ilass use under volunteer leaders 
or teachers; (hey cxjKCt them to meet Army .md Navy ‘'specifi- 
cations.'* Early rcjiotts rtUcring hack to Washmj'ton s.iy that the 
liducation Branch Ims discovered the ri{,;ht formula, that the self- 
teaching materials arc just what is needed. 

d) Class In ftrucfion 

The United States Armed Forces Institute Iwgan as a correspon- 
dence school. As dcscril>cd previously it soon found it necessary to 
serve the needs of class or group instruction. Now the Institute 
ships all kinds of standard texdxioks and the new self-teaching 
materials to units all over the world. It is planned to create stock 
piles of materials in ports of embarkation and in ports of debarka- 
tion, tire better to service educational need.s. A hr.uich of the Insti- 
tute has been established in Hawaii; oilicr.s arc in priKcss; more 
arc planned — again to better serve the education needs of our 
fighting forces in individual and in group insirutlion. 

The Army does not hire teachers for ort-duty voluntary class 
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instrucuon. All teaching of this type — and there is plenty of it— is 
tione by volunteers from the jnen themselves or by civilians. Some 
of it is impromptu and shortlived, to fill a current need. Group 
study of the ''quickie” foreign language materials falls m this cat- 
egory, Some of it is purposeful, planned, and lasting— men drawn 
together for sclf-iinpiovcmciu with a goal in mind and the deter- 
mination to reach it. 

To assist furlhcr in the development of class instruction tire Edu- 
cation Braucli has recruited a group of experienced educational 
administrators ami supervisors — specialists — trained them in Army 
style of education and sent them to Service Command (Corps 
Area) Headquarters m the United States and to theaters and bases 
overseas. These Education Officers, as they are called, serve as 
educational advisers to commanding officers and Special Service 
officers throughout their territories lielping with technical pro- 
fessional problems and organizing off-duty education programs, 
'rwenty-fivc of these specialists arc now m uniform, applying their 
professional training and e,xpcrienec to the needs of America’s 
highly educated Army and Navy When hostilities cease these men 
will have in operation a farflung field organization that can be 
expanded overnight. 


5. ACCREDITATION 

a) Anny‘'Ciedit" 

Army "credit” for study with the Armed Forces Institute was 
quickly arranged. The Soldier’s Qualification Card carries an en- 
try for courses completed with the Institute The civilian counter- 
part of the Soldier’s Qualification Card is the permanent record 
kept by the college registrar, a business film's personnel history 
form, 01 a high school’s cumulative rccoid file. The Soldier’s Qual- 
ification Caul ts an important record when promotions arc being 
considcrcil. An cnliy here is "credit.” 



The JouTrtiil of }'i!uCiUun;jl Siuinln^y 
b) School and College Credit 

IM.ktis .Mul nrr.in^;cnKUt*i (or <vb(wil ><»ul .Kxrc<luali<m of 

itull(.iry r<hu.Htoii.il rxiK-iinars l^ nnw in li is a jonu 

iiii(krlakin}5 of Hie I'.Hui -1111111 Hr.im li of ilir W.ir I )r|i.iriinctu .nid 
the Iv<kic.iiioii.il .Senufi .Sri non «if ilir N.ivy I )r|».irniifiii, .issisicd 
by the liisliuitc Advisory Comimtlre .uni tlie Anirin ,111 ( aaiiicil on 
lulucniioti. 'I be siibjnt »■> rosrrnl fully m .1 (‘^oiiiuil jndilK.uion, 
Sound educational Credit foi SlilifaiY h'xficttcnic. 

c ) Tests of F.d ucational Maturity 

Tests of cihu'.itioii.il intuurity .ire .dso ilrn 1 iIk<I 111 the American 
Council bvillctiii,.'ir»fH(i lulucatiunul Ctedit jot Mihti/iyhvf'cilence 
These iiiui otluT tests arc bcinj» (Ics-rlojiril by .i ‘•jici lal i ivih.111 sialT 
known .is the Kx.iiniii.iiioiis .St.ill for the Ibiifnl .Si.iics Armed 
Forces Institute. R.ilph 'ryln, University hx.iiiiiiicr, University of 
Chicago, isilirccioi <if the Hx.iiiiiii.iiions .St.ilf. Asmk i.nul witii Dr, 
Tyler ami directly responsible for tlie tests of nbit.itioiial iii.iiiiriiy 
is K. F. Liiulquist, Professor of t'diic.itioii, .Slate Uiiis'crsiiy of low.i. 

6. Tin siirm sr itonv 

Soldiers, sailors, marines, men of the (ai.ist (bi.inh woiiii 11 of the 
WAAC, WAVKS, SPARS, .iiul M.iriiie Oirps .luxili.iry -.ill an 
eligible to enroll as corrcspomiciice students or in the class instinc- 
tion program of the United States Armed Forces Institute. 

And the registrations are |M)urmg in by the thous.inds from .ill 
over the world. Civilians may wonder if men in the service h.ivc 
tune for off-duty ecluc.ition. The .service men are saying "Yes" and 
spending an average of seven hours a week on then Instiiuie study 
When basic and sjiecialisl tiaining have heen compleicd .ind men 
aic assigned to inactive tbcater.sovei seas they find ample nine lodi - 
vote to a continuation of this cdiuation. War is liki ly to In ip per 
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cent monotony and 10 per cent active combat. And during the 90 
per cent j!ci t but inactive period, die opportunity to "go to college” 
IS an important morale boosici. 

Questionnaires to men studying Institute corrcspontlcnce courses 
bring to light many imcit sting facts and opinions. Men say that 
they aic siiKlying iIhh lourscs to get .ahead in die Army and to 
get ready foi a rLtinn to tivil life. Tliey leport studying in camp 
libraries, on bariack bunks, in tents by candlelight. Seventy-live 
per cent of those completing courses leport that they liave received 
promotions. All are cnihusiasnc ovei the excellent lesson service 
pjovided by univeisity instiuctors Some ask pci mission to take two 
courses at once; the pcicent.-igo of reeiirolltncntsin second and third 
courses is high. 

Here is an analysis of the “student body” of this Univeisity of the 
Armed I'Virces that makes exttemely interesting leading. It is taken 
from a monthly leport of the Commandant of the Institute. 

',0 per Lent of thr student s. 11 e ovcrscds, 

.|i j)ei tent aic m ilic Uiiueti Slates. 

<10 |ici cent of die students arc men. 

1 pel cent of the students arc svomen. 

Priv.iics are enrolled in the gicatcst lunnhcri, followed in order by cor- 
porals, privates lirsi-class, scigc.tnts, staff sergeants, technical sergeants, 
and masier scigc.ints, 

The .tge liic.ikdown of cnroliccs is as follows* 


Under 20 years 

Per Cent 

I 

20-24 yeai s 

42 

years 

36 


11 

^5-^yyc.us 

4 

] years 

3 

4^5 yea IS and over 

4 
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1st year collcp^c 

8 

a<l year col It'i^c 

7 

^i\ year college 


.|ih year collcjro atul more 


Insututc cnioliccs prefer maihcrnaiics aiut hustness courses, 

Pet (^.ent 

Mailicmaitcs 


Hustness 

2(i 

Mechanical 


Klcctncal 

It 

English 

0 

Science 


Civil engj neenng 

3 

Social sukIics 

2 

University cvtcnsion cniollces select 
studies, and business subjects. 

m.ilheniaUi s, iMiglidi, social 

Per Cent 

Mathematics 

2f» 

Business 

i6 

Social studies 

ih 

English 
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Uuivcisity of the Armed Forces 

Per CctU 


Foreign languages to 

Science 8 

raiginccimg ^ 

Ml^ceUaneaus protcssional 2 

Olhers 0 


7 'lin DNl’lI D SI All S ARMl D VOWClh INSTITUTE PILM SERVICE 

The Film Service is (he latest addition to the varied projects o£ 
(lie Rduciiiiori Branch of the War Department, It promises to be 
one of the most active. Announcements of the Film Service include 
the production of sound motion-picture films in the teaching of 
foreign languages, and in the teaching of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, 

8* lin- ARMY tlDRARY SERVICE 

Soldicis arc crowding post, camp, and station libraries request- 
ing library services. And the Education Branch of the War Depart- 
ment <!oing its best to meet the demand, for library service fills 
a war nccdl A buniilc of magazines dropped off by a plane of the 
Air Transport Command to a unit stationed ^‘somcwlicre overseas” 
is a nioralc booster of importance. 

The War Depaitment has accepted full responsibility for provid- 
ing tioops with library service, Men and women inducted into the 
Army aic able when in uniform to obtain reading material — 
liooks, magazines, and newspapers; fiction and nonfiction] tech- 
nical books, textbooks, and reference books. Library service has been 
recognized as one of the necessary services of the War Department, 

The Army has built the largest hbiary system m the world. It 
operates 2,000 hbrai les, owns lO million books, is receiving monthly 
hundreds of thousands of magazines and newspapers, and has pur- 
chased huge cjuanlitics of pamphlets and maps. One hundred and 
fifty miles of shelving would be rcquiicd to accommodate the 
books alone. 

This concludes tins fingertip description of the University of the 
Aimed Forces, a university of the War and Navy Departments 
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working m c(K)pciarKin with civilian ctlutalinnal iiutuiuiojis in 
make It possible for civili.nn in vinifonn to Ikcoiiic better figluing 
men aiui lo prepare for a return to civil [nirsuits 
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The Negro by Suhuno A. Huiavn, Animm V 

Davis, aiul Ui,ys<.is Ln* New York* 1 ’lie Diyilen )Vess, to^i, 
1,082 pages 

Tlus IS by far ilic most compkic cnnipilation (if NVgro wriiings pub- 
lished 10 (late, 'Ihc auilinrs have sele< led man oak iroin escrv era of 
AinericaMiisiory and every phase of Nrgn» toniriliuiinns The man^rials 
arc arranged under the headings; 81iort xSioncs; Novels (srleoions); 
Poetry; Folk latcraturc; Diarna; Sprnhes, Pamphlels, ,inc| Ia:Ucrs; 
Ihngrapliy and Aunil)ingra|diy and I'ssays. 

The selections arc well made, and thr anihois arc lo hr uingtaiulaicd 
on their mclusnm of folk literature As ihis lovicwn read ihroiigli llir 
pages of this caiavan he was impressed more than ever hv the dtht of 
gratitude Amciica ov^cs lo the Negro foi Ins luimcrous itnnnhiiiions. 

IIo(i/ to locate lulucattonal Informafton anJ Pafa, by Oahiik 
Ai.iiXANDHt. Second edition New York: Bureau of Public. ition^s, 
Teachcis College, Columbia University, xiv j 

Typical of his usual thoroughness, the author lias in uk( dly improved 
.ind otpanded his earlier edition of this volume, which heconus an in- 
(lispcnsahlc guide lo research workers, wnicrs, and other serious siudcnis 
in the field of education Services .ivailahlc in libraries and elsewhere that 
aid in spotting pertinent data are classified, Proficiciit sie()s m locating 
and using dcsiicd infoi mniion arcoutliiK'd "I his volume should heavuU 
able in every professional library and sclinol sysicm in ilu coiliury. 

Methods of Lesson Ohsert^tn^ hy Presetrue Sfudenf-L'ent has, liy 
Roland IIiNRY CiiArn laoN.Ncvv Yoi k: Thircnu of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univeisiiy, j(;^n, 1 p igos 
Tlic author makes an analysis of various nhsci vauonal u chnnpics used 
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by supcrvisc<l ‘ilnclcni tcatlicrs as ihcy arcyiiidcc! in appraising di/Terem 
types n[ classnKiin situations Some tcchnicjucs appear to have greater 
value ilian i>tbcrs. '1 Ins siudy will lie n[ use to instructors directing obser- 
vaiiuii and sujK'rvising siudnu icathmg as well as instructors in methods 
courses, 

Coile^c anfi Jjfe, by M. K Hi nnmt. Second edition* New York: 
McCi'r.twd lill IkKik C>>jnp**ny, 

(loUege otul /j/e, wlmli is a revision of the original manuscript pub- 
bshc<l in 19^^, IS an rvccllciu icxtUook for use in an orientation course in 
colUgi bli for frisbiiian siiidcnis 'Ibc iiitUmal dealing with learning 
and With cfTccUvc suidy bahiis is parlicularly gocKh Tlierc arc many prac- 
tical suggcsiious on the use of the library and on the improvement of 
reading ability, Tbe brief stiOon entitled “laving in College^ contains 
much sound and pradu il advice for the young college student 

Puifons of liditanfon, l)y I’lori^noi. HnMLEV Schneider, 

Washington, l>(^: 'Hie American Council on Public AiTairs, 

19,^1, 158 pages 

In 1921, for ibe fust iiine in die history of the United States, a women's 
i.oll(gc’ op('ii<<l Us dfKiis for a new and very difTcrciugroujJ of students — 
women faciory workcis. At tbe Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women 
Woikeis, a grovij) of women leaders In the laboi movement, themselves 
influsiiial \v(*rkcrs, sac down for long sessions on educational policies 
with rcpicsentatives of (iillcgc Iriisiccs, faculty, and alumni As a result 
of this caicfiil planning, a new type nf schcx)l evolved In this scholarly 
study of workers* education, Dr Schneider has told the story of the devel- 
opment, lioih within iind wuhoiic the trade-union movement, of educa- 
tional oxpci I moms [01 adult women workers with special reference to the 
Biyn M.iwi venniro "Ihc volume is a comprehensive and informative 
one As l.ihoi lakts Us pl.Kt in tlic social order and as collective bargain- 
in)T MiiKiudrs mdividual baigaining, it is reasonable to suppose that both 
iiidusnial and trail unions will more aiul more turn to educational ven- 
luies lo cnsuic .ideipiaie training of competent leaders and of alert and 
I iunking mernluTs It is m iliis conncciion that educators may have a con- 
Mibiulon ui make lo rjrgani/cd labor. 
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